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I. INTRODUCTION 


The Bible was the first text translated into Georgian (before the 5th cen- 
tury CE), and the most ancient among the Georgian manuscript heritage are 
biblical.! The text-history of the Georgian Bible did not end with the trans- 
lation; on the contrary, the centuries-long process of changing the text during 
the transmission, on the one hand, and revising the text according to vari- 
ous foreign sources, on the other, has started. Neither translating nor revis- 
ing of the text was a spontaneous process and always involved the study 
of the text history, selecting the best Vorlage for the translation or revision. 
Although the ancient editors of the Georgian Bible did not explicitly dis- 
cuss the text history of the Greek Bible in medieval Georgian manuscript 
sources, they were apparently aware of the text history, the peculiarities of 
the textual changes of the original, and based their working process on this 
theoretical knowledge. The circulation of this knowledge among medieval 


! These are 5th-7th-century so-called xanmeti (// khanmeti) palimpsest fragments. Xanmeti 
denotes the texts where the x- prefix is employed to mark various grammatical categories. This 
prefix has not occurred in the dated sources (mostly inscriptions) since the 7^ century. This 
provides a terminus ante quem for dating the xanmeti texts. Inner layer of xanmeti palimpsest 
fragments containing the earliest translations of the Georgian Bible (A. Shanidze, “Cambridge 
Fragments of Khanmeti Jeremiah", Moambe 2-I [1937], 29—42; A. Shanidze [ed.] Xanmeti 
Lectionary [Monuments of Old Georgian Language 1; Tbilisi: 1944]; A. Kharanauli, “Ein 
Chanmeti-Fragment der georgischen Übersetzung von Esdra I [Fragen der Authenzitüt, Vor- 
lage und Übersetzungstechnik]“, Mus 116 (2003), 181-216; A. Kharanauli, “Das Chanmeti- 
Fragment aus Jeremia—Fragen seiner Entstehung und seiner Übersetzungstechnik", OrChr 85 
[2001], 204-236; J. Gippert, Z. Sarjveladze, L. Kajaia [eds.], The Old Georgian Palimpsest 
Codex Vindobonensis Georgicus 2 [Monumenta Palaeographica Medii Aevi, Series Ibero- 
Caucasica 1; Turnhout: Brepols 2007]; L. Kajaia, Kh. Gaprindashvili, Ts. Guledani, N. Mirotadze, 
D. Chitunashvili, I. Khositashvili [eds.], Georgian Palimpsests at the National Center of Manu- 
scripts [Tbilisi: 2017] reveal two different provenances of the Holy Scriptures into Old Georgian: 
(1) Palestinian and (2) Antiochian / Constantinopolitan (Kharanauli, “Ein Chanmeti-Fragment", 
181-216; Kharanauli, “Das Chanmeti-Fragment”, 204—236). Time and place where these fragments 
were created are unknown; however, most of the biblical codices of later period were composed 
and copied in the monasteries located in main centers of Eastern Christianity outside Georgia 
(Jerusalem, Mount Sinai, Mount Athos, Black Mountain), as well as in Georgia (Tao-Klarjeti, 
Gelati). 
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Georgian philologists (translator-revisers) is confirmed by Ephrem Mtsire's? 
remarkable marginal note preserved in manuscript Ath.-18 (Ephrem Mtsire's 
translation of Commentaries on Paul's Epistles), where he speaks about 
Origen's Hexapla (but refers to it as rvastasavali i.e. *Octapla") and describes 
it as follows: “it is a book written in eight columns, where one and the same 
word is given in 1. Hebrew (in Hebrew script), 2. the Hebrew word trans- 
literated into Greek characters, 3. the Septuagint variant (sameocdaattaj — 
[translation] of seventy), 4. ak'wla-jsi (of Aquila), 5. swmaxo-jsi (of Symma- 
chus), 6. teodot’ion-isi (of Theodotion), 7. and 8. variants of the texts found 
in Jericho, in a clay jar"? 

In Georgia, as in the whole world, a new wave of biblical studies was asso- 
ciated with the invention of printing. Compared to Europe, the first printing 
house in Georgia was established quite late (the first book (the Four Gos- 
pel) printed in this printing house was published in 1709).^ The main purpose 
of the founders—of the Georgian Royal House—was publishing the Bible. 
Achieving this goal meant collecting manuscript witnesses, selecting the best 
of them, comparing them to foreign sources. The Georgian Bible was pub- 
lished, but the study of the Georgian Bible, which might otherwise have been 
prompted by the publication of the Bible, proved to be short-term, due to the 
political situation in the country. 

The history of modern scientific study of the Georgian Bible starts with 
the European biblical scholarship at the end of the 18th century. The first 
researchers of the Georgian translation of the Bible were Western Orientalists. 
As the Georgian Bible is a translation of the Septuagint, it was considered an 
essential part of the text history of the Septuagint. Later, the Georgian trans- 
lation of the Bible became an important part in argumentation for Niko Marr's 
Japhetic theory, which treated it as a translation from a lost Armenian version 
of Syriac origin. This changed the attitude of scholars towards the Georgian 
Bible. 


? Ephrem Mtsire (died in 1101/3) was a monk at the Black Mountain, near Antioch. 
Philologist, translator and translation theoretician. His numerous translations include the Are- 
opagite Corpus, the Dialectic of John of Damascus, the Commentaries on the Psalms and Paul, 
the Acts of Apostles, and many others. As he mentions, his works were intended for the readers 
with scholarly interest. Accordingly, the colophones which he attached to his translations, by 
their very nature, constitute the scientific apparatus of the edition, and cover the texts history, 
translation history of the Georgian version, sources used and their descriptions, punctuation and 
sigla with interpretations, indexes, scholia and dictionary. The information contained in colo- 
phons and footnotes by Ephrem Mtsire give clear understanding of the work done by Byzantine 
scholars of that period, which must have had good knowledge of critical and scholarly explo- 
ration of a text. He tried to meet the standards of his contemporary Byzantine scholars. 

5 D. Tvaltvadze, Ephrem Mtsire's Colophons (Tbilisi: 2009), 156-157. 

^ The first Georgian printed book, the Prayer with alphabet, was published in 1629 in Rome, 
‘Propaganda Fide’. 
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The foundation of the Georgian biblical studies was connected with 
the establishment of the Tbilisi State University and the Georgian scientific 
society, which was developing in Soviet isolation. It took the efforts of many 
generations of Georgian bibliologists and refinements to research methodol- 
ogy to reestablish the Georgian Bible as an important part of the text history 
of the Septuagint. 


II. THE GEORGIAN BIBLE IN WESTERN BIBLICAL STUDIES 


The Georgian Bible according to the Bakari edition? was first studied by 
the biblical editors Holmes and Parsons, who used about 300 Greek manu- 
scripts, quotations from the Fathers, and ancient translations for establishing 
their text. They concluded that the Bakari version of the Georgian Bible was 
close to the Editio Romana and was revised according to Slavonic.® 

One of the initiators of the scholarly study of Georgian language and litera- 
ture, and of Old Georgian clerical literature outside Georgia, was M. Brosset. 
His first studies of Georgian literary texts deal with the Bakar's Moscow edi- 
tion of the Georgian Bible.’ 

As already mentioned, the Georgian Bible outside of Georgia was mostly 
known through Bakar's edition, which contains numerously revised texts 
of different origin. This was one of the reasons why the Georgian sources 
were not properly considered in the Septuagint studies. Moreover, due to 


5 Bakar's Moscow edition of the Georgian Bible (i.e. Bakari Bible, Moscow Bible) is the 
first printed edition of a complete Georgian Bible. It was published in Vsesvjatskoe near Moscow 
in 1743. With this publication, a royal project was completed, which started in Tbilisi at the 
beginning of the 18th century. Initiators of these activities were Orbel Orbelishvili, his son 
Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani, king Vakhtang VI and Georgian Royal princes Archil, Bakar and 
Vakhushti. In 1709, King Vakhtang VI founded the first printing house in Georgia and the 
whole Caucasus. Here were printed the Prophets, the Gospels, the Acts, the Psalms. According 
to the colophons of the first printed books, the primary aim of the printing house in Tbilisi was 
to publish and distribute correct versions of the Holy Scripture. Unfortunately, in 1721 due to 
the political circumstances Vakhtang VI together with his family, Royal princes and big retinue 
had to leave Georgia and go to Russia. The Royal project, which began in Tbilisi, was continued 
in Moscow. Here, the publishers of the Georgian Bible had access to new—Slavonic—sources 
as they were working in cooperation with the Russian biblical commission and revised the 
Georgian witnesses once again. The manuscripts of the old Georgian translation of the Bible 
at their disposal were very scarce, so they had to translate some books (e.g., Samuel-Kings, 
Esther, Maccabees) anew from Slavonic (Ts. Kurtsikitdze, Georgian Bible (Tbilisi: 2010), 
34—37; K. Sharashidze, First Printing House in Georgia (1709-1722) (Tbilisi: 1955), 71—76, 
168—170). 

° A. Kharanauli, “The Importance of Khanmeti Fragments in the Context of Bibliology", 
Logos 2 (Tbilisi: 2004), 314. 

7 M. Brosset, “Notice sur la Bible géorgienne, imprimée à Moscou en 1742", Nouveau 
Journal Asiatique (1828,2) 42—50. 
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N. Marr's assumption that the Georgian Bible was translated from a lost 
Armenian version, which in its turn was based on a Syriac version that has 
also failed to come down to us*—it was no longer interesting for the study 
of the Septuagint. Later the Japhetic assumption was refuted, though the idea 
about the Armenian origin of the Georgian Bible remained and often led to 
false conclusions, not taking into account the controversy of this idea or 
showing a different picture of the provenance with concrete data.? 

A major contribution to the study of Georgian clerical literature was made 
by the American Orientalist R. P. Blake. Besides his bilingual (Georgian and 
Latin) editions of the texts of the Old and New Testament, he produced sev- 
eral studies on various texts of the Georgian Bible.'° J. Molitor worked on 
the xanmeti fragments of the Georgian Bible as well.!! However, both Blake 
and Molitor shared the opinion that the Georgian Bible was translated from 
a lost Armenian version (which on its turn was translated from a similarly 
lost Syriac version), and for them the Georgian translation was interesting for 
the reconstruction of the lost archetype. 

J. Assfalg was the first scholar to collate the Georgian translation of the 
Minor Prophets against the critical editions of the Septuagint. He earned his 
habilitation in 1961 with an edition of the Old Georgian text of the Minor 
Prophets. In spite of the fact that his final conclusion (that the Vorlage of 
the Old Georgian translation of Minor Prophets is Armenian), contradicts 
the statistics presented by him (which show clear correspondences of the 
Georgian data with the Greek), his work made a valuable methodological 
advance. !? 


š H.A. Mapp, 3amemxu no mexcmam Ce. Ilucanua 6 Opesnux nepesodax apMAH u 
epysun (Canxr-Ilerep6ypr: Tunorpabus Umunepatopcxoii Aka;yteuuu Hayk, 1916). 

? Kharanauli, *The Importance", 314—317. 

10 R.P. Blake, “The Georgian Version of Fourth Esdras from the Jerusalem Manuscript", 
HTR 19 (1926), 299—375; “The Georgian Version of Fourth Esdras from the Athos Manu- 
script”, HTR 22 (1929), 57-105; “Khanmeti Palimpsest Fragments of the Old Georgian Version 
of Jeremiah", HTR 25 (1932), 225-2772; The old Georgian version of the Gospel of Matthew 
(PO 24; Paris, 1933); The old Georgian version of the Gospel of Mark (PO 20; Paris, 1928); 
“Georgian Theological Literature", JTS 26 (1924-5), 50-64; “Ancient Georgian Version of 
the Old Testament", HTR 19 (1926), 271—297; R.P. Blake and M. Briere, The Old Georgian 
Version of the Gospel of John (PO 26; Paris, 1950); R. P. Blake and M. Briére, The Old 
Georgian Version of the Prophets, PO 29/2-5 (Paris: 1961), PO 30/3 (Paris: 1963). 

U J. Molitor, “Die Georgische Bibelübersetzung. Ihr Werdegang und ihre Bedeutung in 
heutiger Sicht", OrChr 37 (1953), 23-29; *Chan-meti-Fragmente, ein Beitrag zur altgeorgischen 
Bibel", Doctoral Dissertation Bonn 1951, OrChr 41 (1957), 22-34; OrChr 43 (1959), 17-23; 
OrChr 44 (1960), 17-24; OrChr 45 (1961), 115-126; OrChr 46 (1962), 19-24; OrChr 49 
(1965), 38—56. 

12 J. Assfalg, Altgeorgische Übersetzungen der Propheten Amos, Michaeas, Sophonias 
und Zacharias—dissertation in 1961 in München (unpublished). 
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M. Esbroeck'? studied Georgian clerical literature (especially Polycephalion, 
Lectionary) in its relation to Byzantine writings. 

J. N. Birdsall was the first to push back on the traditional view about an 
Armenian origin for the Georgian Bible. His work is also important for how 
he related the xanmeti fragments of 1 Esdras to the Lucianic recension.'* 

B. Outtier studies Old Georgian manuscripts of theological writings (bib- 
lical translations among them) with regard to their relationship to Byzantine 
and Eastern Christian literature.!> 

J. Gippert's!6 greatest merit for the Kartvelology is the creation of an elec- 
tronic database, where almost all the important texts of the Georgian Bible 
are included." However, the texts presented there are mostly reproduced from 
the editions (often with additional orthographic errors). The texts are aligned 
with their presumed Vorlagen (Greek or Armenian) as well, though in most 


13 M. Esbroeck, “Une liste d'apótres dans le codex géorgien 42 d’Iviron”, AnBoll 86 
(1968), 139-150; “Fragments méconnus du Lectionnaire géorgien”, Mus 88 (1975), 361-363; 
“Un mravalthavi palimpseste dans le codex A-737 de Tbilissi^, Mravalthavi 7 (1980), 18-21; 
“Les versions géorgiennes de la Bible”, in J. Krašovec, The Interpretation of the Bible: Inter- 
national Symposium in Slovenia (JSOTSup 289; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), 
465—480. 

14 J.N. Birdsall, *Palimpsest Fragments of a Khanmeti Georgian Version of 1 Esdras", 
Mus 85 (1972), 97-105; “Ms. Vindob. Georg. 2: a Progress Report. Wiesbaden, 1974", OrChr 58 
(1974), 39-44; “Traces of the Jewish Greek Biblical Versions in Georgian Manuscript Sources”, 
JSS 18 (1972), 83-92. “Georgian Translations of the Bible", in J. Krašovec, The Interpreta- 
tion of the Bible: International Symposium in Slovenia (JSOTSup 289; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1998), 387—391; Collected Papers in Greek and Georgian Textual Criticism 
(TS 3; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2013). 

5 B. Outtier, “Un feuillet du lectionnaire géorgien Hanmeti à Paris", Mus 85 (1972), 
399—402; “Fragments onciaux du lectionnaire géorgien", Bedi Kartlisa 34 (1976), 97-101; 
“Voyage bibliographique en Géorgie", Bedi Kartlisa 38 (1980), 312-321; “K. Kekelidze et 
le Lectionnaire géorgien”, Bedi Kartlisa 38 (1980), 23-35; “Un témoin partiel du lectionnaire 
géorgien ancien (Sinai Géorgien 54)", Bedi Kartlisa 39 (1981), 76—88 ; *Un nouveau témoin 
partiel du lectionnaire géorgien ancien (Sinai. Georgien 12)", Bedi Kartlisa 41 (1983), 162-174; 
“Les Feuilles de garde géorgiennes des manuscrits du Patriarcat arménien Saint-Jacques de 
Jérusalem. Rapport préliminaire", Revues des Études Géorgiennes et Caucasiennes 2 (1986), 
67—13. 

16 J. Gippert, Georgische Handschriften (in Zusammenarbeit mit dem Nationalen 
K. Kekelidze Handschriftenzentrum Georgiens und unter Mitwirkung von Z. Tchumburidze und 
E. Machavariani), (Wiesbaden: Reichert-Verlag, 2018); *Georgian Manuscripts", in Bausi, A./ 
Borbone, P.G./Briquel-Chatonnet, F./Buzi, P./Gippert, J./Macé, C./Maniaci, M./Melissakis, Z./ 
Parodi, L.E./Witakowski, W. (eds.), Comparative Oriental Manuscript Studies: An Intro- 
duction (Hamburg: ComSt 2015), 49-51; J. Gippert, B. Outtier, “Catalogues of Georgian 
Manuscripts", in Bausi, A./Borbone, P.G./Briquel-Chatonnet, F./Buzi, P./Gippert, J./Macé, C./ 
Maniaci, M./Melissakis, Z./Parodi, L.E./Witakowski, W. (eds.), Comparative Oriental Manus- 
cript Studies. An Introduction (Hamburg: ComSt, 2015), 487—489; J. Gippert, Z. Sarjveladze, 
L. Kajaia (eds.), The Old Georgian Palimpsest Codex Vindobonensis Georgicus 2 (Monu- 
menta Palaeographica Medii Aevi, Series Ibero-Caucasica 1; Turnhout: Brepols, 2007). 

17 http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/indexd.htm. 
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cases they do not fit each other because linked texts are taken from critical 
editions without considering textual history and textual types of the source 
texts attested in the critical apparatus. 


HI. BIBLICAL STUDIES IN SOVIET GEORGIA 


Another active stage in the history of Georgian biblical studies is connected 
with the foundation of the Georgian State University.'® The main direction 
of research at the University was various fields of Kartvelian studies, such 
as old Georgian language, Georgian paleography, epigraphy and codicology, 
Georgian historiography etc. Ivane Javakhishvili (1876-1940), the founder of 
the University, found the xanmeti fragments while working on the textbook 
of Georgian Paleography, and published them for the first time.!? However, 
for him these fragments were interesting for paleographic reasons rather than 
their status as texts of the Bible. Essential part of the xanmeti fragments were 
published and studied linguistically by Akaki Shanidze (1887-1987).?? 

During the Soviet period (1921-1991), scholars had limited access to 
the foreign contemporary literature of biblical studies and they were not 
familiar with new editions of the Septuagint, where all extant sources were 
documented. This led in some cases to misunderstandings of the real origin of 
the Georgian Bible. Not taking into consideration sources of the Septuagint 
and comparing Georgian texts only to Rahlfs's minor critical edition some- 
times led to the idea that the Georgian translations originated from "oriental 
sources" (without further specification). 

Despite the difficulties, in this period two scientific centers had been 
working on the biblical texts: 1. Ivane Javakhishvili Tbilisi State University 
and 2. Korneli Kekelidze Institute of Manuscripts?!. 


15 Tbilisi State University was founded in 1918 owing to the leadership of Georgian his- 
torian Ivane Javakhishvili and the group of his followers. 

'9 Tv. Javakhishvili, “Recently Discovered Ancient Georgian Manuscripts and Their Impor- 
tance for the Kartvelological Studies”, Tbilisi University Moambe 2 (1922), 313-391; Georgian 
Palaeography (Tbilisi: 1996). 

20 A. Shanidze, “Cambridge Fragments of Khanmeti Jeremiah", Moambe 2-I (1937), 
29-42; Khanmeti Lectionary (Monuments of Old Georgian Language 1; Tbilisi: 1944). 

For these fragments in the context of the Septuagint text history, see A. Kharanauli’s Habili- 
tation thesis: Khanmeti Fragments of the Old Testament and the Issues of Text History of the 
Georgian Bible, 2005 (in Georgian); Kharanauli “Ein Chanmeti-Fragment", 181-216; “Das 
Chanmeti-Fragment”, 204—236. 

?! Korneli Kekelidze Institute of Manuscripts was established in 1958. In 2015 it was 
renamed as Korneli Kekelidze Georgian National Center of Manuscripts. 
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1. At Tbilisi State University, the biblical texts (as well as other religious 
texts, e.g., translated and original hagiography) were published in the series 
Monuments of the Old Georgian Language. This series was founded to dis- 
guise biblical and religious studies as linguistic studies, since at that time 
religious studies were forbidden. Therefore, at the department of Old Geor- 
gian Language of the faculty of Philology the biblical texts were studied 
according to the profile of the department. Consequently, in editions of these 
texts the linguistic aspects were more emphasized. 

The first text published in the frame of this series was the Georgian trans- 
lation of Ecclesiastes. The editor K. Kekelidze,22 distinguished four textual 
forms (Oshki, Mtskheta, Bakari and so-called Petritsoni). 

During the period of Soviet occupation, the study of religious texts 
was associated with difficulties as it was controlled by Soviet censorship. 
A. Shanidze prepared for publication a diplomatic edition of the Oshki Bible 
(978 CE),? but only some parts of it were published. The printing was inter- 
rupted for unknown reasons.™ This was an attempt of a diplomatic edition. 
Together with orthography, some readings of the manuscript, which the editor 
regarded as corruptions, were corrected. 

Another important edition in this series was M. Shanidze's volume on 
the Old Georgian versions of the Psalms.” Research and publication are of 
particular importance because it was the first attempt to establish layers of 
the text of various traditions. The edition presents three textual forms of the 
Georgian Psalms (two old - pre-Athonite (so-called Mtskheturi (of Mtskheta)?® 


22 K. Kekelidze (ed.), The Book of Ecclesiastes (Monuments of the Old Georgian Lan- 
guage 1; Sakhalkho Sakme, 1920). 

23 The Oshki Bible (Ath./Iver.-1) is the oldest surviving pandect of the Georgian Bible, 
copied at the Oshki Monastery in 978 for the Library of the newly established Ivironi Monastery 
on mount Athos. The manuscript includes texts of various origins, often copied from not full 
and not even the best originals. This and the number of errors made by the copyists make it 
clear that the copyists were in a hurry and did not have time to select the best originals and 
reproduce texts carefully. 

24 A. Shanidze (ed.), The Books of the Old Testament According to the 978 CE Manu- 
script (Genesis, Exodus), (Tbilisi 1947); The Books of the Old Testament According to the 
978 CE Manuscript (Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Ruth, Job, Isaiah), (Tbilisi 1948). 

25 M. Shanidze (ed.), Old Georgian Versions of the Psalms According to X-XIII cc. Manu- 
scripts (Monuments of the Old Georgian Language 11; Tbilisi: 1960). 

26 This textual form of the Georgian Psalms is presented only in one manuscript (copied in 
904), which was found in Mtskheta and currently is kept at the Georgian National Center of 
Manuscripts (A-38). The text preserved in the manuscript is revised according to Armenian. 
The manuscript which is an autograph of the reviser clearly shows the traces of revision. The 
reviser sometimes scarps a word that is not acceptable for him and writes a new one in its place, 
sometimes adds words or phrases in different script between the lines, etc. 
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and Sinuri (of Sinai)??) respectively A and B textual traditions and the third 
so-called Giorgi Athoneli's recension (G)?5) in parallel with variant readings 
documented in the critical apparatus. The research is addressed in a separate 
volume.” The text history and concordance of difficult words of the Georgian 
Psalms were also published later by M. Shanidze.?? 

K. Danelia authored a number of articles about various aspects of the 
Georgian Bible and edited the old Georgian versions of Jeremiah.?! On the 
basis of collation of the Georgian versions of Jeremiah to Rahlfs's edition he 
concluded that the Vorlage of the old Georgian translation of Jeremiah was 
not the Septuagint, nor the Armenian, but rather an "oriental" text (without 
further clarification). However, this text was revised according to the Greek 
several times in order to make the text closer to the Septuagint.”? 

2. In this period, two main projects of studying and publishing of the 
Georgian Bible were accomplished by a number of Georgian researchers at 


27 This textual form is mostly witnessed by the manuscripts dated before the 10" century 
(Sin. 42, Sin. 29, Graz Geo. 2058/2, H-1798, Sin.O.Geo.98 (so-called papyrus Psalter, which 
is not collated for the edition)). Most of them are still kept in the monastery of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai, or are taken from this monastery to other libraries (cf. Graz Geo. 2058/2 
(Graz, Austria), H-1798 (Tbilisi, Georgia)). The same version is preserved in the lower layer 
of palimpsests and in many fragmentary manuscripts. 

?* Giorgi Atoneli (also known as George the Hagiorite, George of Athos, or Giorgi Mtats- 
mindeli [1009 — 1065]) was a Georgian monk, author, and translator, who spearheaded the 
activities of Georgian monastic communities in the Byzantine Empire). Among a number of 
other texts, Giorgi Mtatsmindeli corrected the old Georgian translation of the Psalms according 
to the several specially selected Greek Vorlagen. He not only cleaned the text from existing 
errors, but also corrected it according to the principles of literary translation (in his own words: 
not to leave out even the kai and yap). He uses stable equivalents while translating lexis, 
as well as while rendering the morphological categories and syntactic constructions. Giorgi 
Mtatsmindeli's version of the Psalms has become textus receptus, and this text is used also in 
modern liturgy (N. Mirotadze, “The Influence of the Biblical Translation on the Prepositional 
System of the Georgian Literary Language”, in M. Piela & A. Zaborski (eds.), Oriental Lan- 
guages in Translation Vol. 4, Proceedings of the International Conference Cracow, October 
18-20, 2010 (Cracow: Ksiegarnia Akademicka, 2013), 179-187; N. Dundua, “Main Rules of 
Foreign Lexica Transmission in Old Georgian Translations", in M. Piela & A. Zaborski (eds.), 
Oriental Languages in Translation Vol. 4, Proceedings of the International Conference Cracow, 
October 18-20, 2010 (Cracow: Ksiegarnia Akademicka, 2013), 91—98). 

29 M. Shanidze, Old Georgian Translations of the Psalms (Tbilisi: Metsniereba, 1979). 

30 M, Shanidze, Concordance of the Georgian Psalms (Materials for the Early Versions 
and the Symphony of Giorgi Mtatsmideli Recension) (Tbilisi: Nekeri, 2010). 

5! Cf. “Several Issues from the History of the Old Georgian Translation of the Bible", 
“Hebrew Lexis in Georgian Versions of the Biblical Books", “Lexical-semantical Calques in 
Georgian Versions of the Biblical Books", etc. In: K. Danelia, Essays from the History of the 
Georgian Literary Language (Tbilisi: 1998). 

32 K. Danelia (ed.), Old Georgian Versions of Jeremiah and Their Origin (Periodical of the 
Department of the Old Georgian Language 9; Tbilisi: 1964); K. Danelia, "The Old Georgian 
Versions of the Book of Jeremiah and the Issue of Their Origin", in Essays from the History 
of the Georgian Literary Language (Tbilisi: 1998), 316—341. 
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the Korneli Kekelidze Institute of Manuscripts: mcxeturi xelnac'eri and c'ignni 
zuelisa aytkumisani. 

a. mcxeturi xelnac'eri [Mtskheta Manuscript] (1981, 1982, 1983, 1985, 
1986, 1999) is a diplomatic edition of the 17-18" cc. manuscript A-51 com- 
posed by Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani;? separate books of this manuscript and 
indexes prepared by Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani according to Armenian and Latin 
editions are published diplomatically together with research and indexes.*4 
In 2017, a second edition of the Mtskheta Bible was published with some cor- 
rections and without the research part.’ The target audience of the latter edi- 
tion is rather the wider public than the academia. 

b. c’ignni zuelisa aytkumisani [The Books of the Old Testament] (1989, 
1990, 1991),*° are the critical editions of the biblical books based on all 
extant Georgian manuscripts. According to these editions, two main tex- 
tual types of the Georgian Bible had been singled out: so-called Oshki? and 


33 Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani (1658-1725) prepared a new recension of the Georgian Bible 
(turn of the 17-18 cc) presumably for the first printed publication. The first stage of his 
work was to gather existing sources and to select from them the reliable ones. The old Geor- 
gian version of various books of the Old Testament is presented in sources of various number 
and traditions. Accordingly, for Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani for different books various textual 
forms were available, for example, for the Prophets he had only the Gelati version, and for 
Sirach—only the Lectionary readings. At the next stage he revised various Georgian textual 
traditions according to Latin and Armenian editions and composed so-called Mtskheta Bible. 
While revising the sources, Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani used paradosis, i.e. if the text selected by 
him lacked something in comparison to his sources, he added the omitted place from other 
Georgian textual forms, among them Lectionaries; in case he could not find the needed read- 
ing in the Georgian witnesses, he translated it himself. Thus, textually his edition, so-called 
Mtskheta Bible, is heterogeneous. Mtskheta Bible is equipped also with index of proper 
names and toponyms. Only one part of Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani's version, the Prophets, which 
textually belongs to the Gelati type, was published in the publishing house of Vakhtang VI in 
1710-1711. Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani version of the Bible was later bound as one manuscript, 
in which the books of Prophets were included, as mentioned, in printed form. 

34 mcxeturi xelnac’eri [Mtskheta Manuscript] (A 51) in six books, texts and indexes together 
with research were prepared for publishing by El. Dochanashvili, Tbilisi 1981 (the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth); 1982 (1, 2, 3, 4 Kingdoms; 1, 2 Chronicles; 1, 2, 3 Esdras); 1983 (Tobit, 
Judith, Esther, Job, Psalms, Proverbs); 1985 (Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of Solomon, Song of Songs, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, Ezekiel); 1986 (Daniel, Minor Prophets, New Testament); (in 1999 
separately was published Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani’s: *sagiebelni moc’ moba', ‘saxelta targmane- 
bani’, 'sagiebelni mat’ianetani’ together with I. Abuladze's research). 

35 E, Dochanashvili, N. Melikishvili, S. Sarjveladze (eds.) Bible: Old Testament, New 
Testament / Sulkhan-Saba Orbeliani Version (Tbilisi: 2017). 

36 B, Gigineishvili and Ts. Kikvidze (eds.), c’ignni 3uelisa aytkumisani 1 (Genesis, Exodus) 
(Tbilisi: 1989); I. Abuladze, B. Gigineishvili, N. Goduadze, Ts. Kurtsikidze (eds.), c’ignni 
zuelisa aytkumisani 2 (Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy) (Tbilisi: 1990); Ts. Kurtsikidze and 
U. Tsindeliani (eds.), c'ignni zuelisa aytkumisani 3 (Joshua, Judges, Ruth) (Tbilisi: 1991). 

37 This textual form of the Georgian Bible was entitled according to the Oshki Bible (see 
above n. 23). In addition to the Oshki Bible, this textual type is also attested in other later 
manuscripts and fragments. 
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Gelati’? types. Regarding the textual history of various books, beside these two 
textual types, others are ascertained as well (i.e. Saba, Bakari, shortened...). 
The texts are edited in parallel columns and the variant readings are given in 
the apparatus criticus. However, in some cases, these textual types represent 
various revisions of the same translation. Thus, displaying them in parallel 
columns causes misinterpretation. Each edition has a preface, where the list 
of manuscripts, the history of the sources, and the textual history are analysed. 

The essential part of this project was heuristic and a description of the 
Georgian manuscripts of the Bible. A description of the Georgian biblical 
manuscripts (printed as a supplement to the first volume of the series (pp. 559- 
639) was prepared by B. Gigineishvili, N. Goguadze, G. Kiknadze, Ts. Kurt- 
sikidze, and U. Tsindeliani. This description still is the most important tool 
and guide for scholars working on the Georgian Bible. An important auxiliary 
tool is the bibliography of manuscripts of the Georgian Bible (Old and New 
Testaments) prepared by E. Gabidzashvili, published in 2009.% It is a part of 


the multi-volume bibliographic reference books, “Translated Monuments of 


Ancient Georgian Literature ".^? 


In addition to these series of editions, separate books and manuscripts 
of the Bible together with research were published. These also are critical 


38 Gelati type is a textual form of the Georgian Bible included in Gelati Catenae Bible 
(containing Octateuch and Prophets) prepared by the scholars of the so-called Gelati school 
(11-12 centuries) in the 12^ century. There is no paratextual information about this edition, 
although the autograph (A-1108) itself provides an opportunity to observe the work of the 
reviser(s). The reviser has already existing old Georgian translation, though he changes the text 
dramatically, as he segmentates the Greek original on the word level and sometimes even farther 
(A. Kharanauli, “Segmentation Method in Gelati Version of Ruth” MNEME (Tbilisi: 2000), 
329-339). He maintains consistency of equivalents on an extreme level and renders even unnat- 
ural phenomena for Georgian syntax, he neglects such fundamental feature of the Georgian verb 
as polypersonalism. All the linguistic features presented in the Gelati type, existed in the ancient 
Georgian versions too, but the first translators maintained a golden middle ground between the 
faithfulness to the original and understandability of the translation, as for the author of the Gelati 
text, the priority is to accurately reflect the original. The result of such consistent change of 
the text, and especially in the part of syntax, was practically a new translation. The text has 
been revised several times by reviser(s), the stages of revision can be seen in the manuscript 
itself. Sometimes a rejected form is erased and a new version is written on the same line next 
to the erased word, thus the text was copied and corrected simultaneously. Sometimes the new 
variant is written on the top of the erased word, this indicates that at this stage of revision the 
text was already copied. Gelati Type text is preserved in the 12th century MSS A-1108 (auto- 
graph), Q-1152 (copy) and in early printed (1710-1711, 1743) Bibles. 

? E, Gabidzashvili, Georgian Translated Biblical, Exegetical and Apocryphal Texts 
(Tbilisi: 2009). 

4 E. Gabidzashvili, Georgian Translated Hagiography (Tbilisi: 2004); Georgian Trans- 
lated Ascetical and Mystical texts (Tbilisi: 2006); Georgian Translated Homiletics (Tbilisi: 
2009); Georgian Translated Liturgical and Hymnographical Texts (Tbilisi: 2011); Georgian 
Translated Canonical, Dogmatical and Polemical Texts (Tbilisi: 2012). 
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editions, where all witnesses are documented and the editions are equipped 
with scientific apparatus (study of textual history and linguistic features, 
indexes, vocabulary). Among others, we mention Ts. Kurtsikidze's edition 
of Georgian Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament;*! the main issues of the 
Georgian translations of the Apocryphal books (sources, origin, translation 
technique) are addressed in the second volume of the edition.? The same 
can be said about T. Tskitishvili's edition of the Georgian Ezekiel. Based 
on all available sources of Georgian Ezekiel, the critically established texts 
of the Oshki-Jerusalem and Gelati versions are published in parallel columns, 
together with research and a dictionary.? A remarkable methodological impro- 
vement in Georgian biblical studies is connected to U. Tsindeliani's research 
on the books of Samuel-Kings.^ He was the first to use the Brooke-McLean 
edition for the textual study of the Samuel-Kings. This gave him access to 
a great variety of Greek sources; among them, the so-called Lucianic manu- 
scripts. On the other hand, he distinguished stylistic-chronological layers on 
the basis of equivalents witnessed in the Georgian versions of difficult-to- 
translate Greek lexical-grammatical units. Unfortunately, the texts established 
by him were not published in his lifetime. 

Apart from these editions, several periodicals? of the Institute of Manu- 
scripts have been published, which aim at studying the ancient Georgian texts 
and historical sources that are preserved at the Institute of Manuscripts. 
One crucial direction of these periodicals is the study of various aspects of 
the Georgian Bible, and especially the language of the Georgian Bible and the 
influence of Greek on the language of the translation. *Old Georgian Trans- 
lations of Biblical Books" by N. Melikishvili published in 2012 is an over- 
view of the research history of the Georgian Bible.*6 

The project of editing separate biblical books resulted only in 2017 by 
publishing the complete Bible (Old Testament) in two volumes.“ This edition, 
for the most part, reprints the predecessor editions basically unchanged, previ- 
ously unpublished editions of some texts (Samuel-Kings, Esther, Judith...) 


^! Ts. Kurtsikidze (ed.), Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, Vol. 1 (Tbilisi: 1970). 

42 Ts. Kurtsikidze, Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, Vol. 2 (Tbilisi: 1973). 

^5 T. Tskitishvili (ed.), Old Georgian Versions of Ezekiel (Tbilisi: 1976). 

^* U. Tsindeliani, Old Georgian Versions of the First Two Books of the Kings (text and 
research), unpublished PhD dissertation, 1967. 

45 Bulletin of the Institute of Manuscripts, 1959-1963; Philological Studies, 1964; Palaeo- 
graphic Studies, 1965-1969; Mravaltavi, since 1971. 

436 N. Melikishvili, Old Georgian Translations of Biblical Books (Tbilisi: 2012). The earlier 
version of the book was published in 2009. 

47 I. Abuladze, N. Goguadze, V. Kekelia, Ts. Kurtsikidze (eds.), Bible Vol. 1-2, (Tbilisi: 
2017). 
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were prepared for this publication, albeit using the old methodology (i.e. pub- 
lishing different recensions in parallel columns). The edition lacks a descrip- 
tion of editorial principles, indexes, and a dictionary; different sigla for the 
same manuscripts are used in different books. It, therefore, does not meet 
the modern requirements for a scholarly edition. However, it is important 
that this work, which should have been published 50 years earlier, is finally 
completed and printed. Now, all the important sources are accessible, which 
allows for the start of a new phase of text editions and research. 

One of the sources of the old Georgian versions of the Bible are the 
Lectionaries.** In the Lectionary edition prepared by K. Danelia et al.,* the 
separate readings are published as continuous text with no reference to the 
liturgical function of the collection. The edition is equipped with indexes, 
vocabulary, textcritical-linguistic research. The edition is diplomatic and based 
on the Paris Lectionary with scarce variant readings from the other basic 
manuscripts—Kala and Latali Lectionaries. Textually different pericopes of 
these two are presented in the supplement. 5° 


IV. MODERN SEPTUAGINT STUDIES 


Since the early 2000s, Anna Kharanauli's research?! has ushered in a new 
stage in Septuagint studies in Georgia. After her scientific research stay in 


48 For various issues of the Georgian Lectionary see, N. Melikishvili, “Old Georgian 
Lectionary and the Biblical Texts Preserved in It", in N. Melikishvili (ed.), Old Georgian 
Translations of the Biblical Books (Tbilisi: 2012), 68—78; “Textual Analysis of Old Georgian 
Lectionaries (According to the Pentateuch)", Matsne 1974.1, 90—105, etc. 

^ K. Danelia, St. Chkhenkeli, B. Shavishvili (eds.), Parisian Manuscript of the Georgian 
Lectionary, Vol. 1 (Tbilisi: 1987); K. Danelia, B. Shavishvili (eds.), Parisian Manuscript of 
the Georgian Lectionary, Vol. 2 (Tbilisi: 1997). The critical text of the Lectionary based on 
all manuscript sources is ready for publication (prepared by L. Khevsuriani, L. Jghamaia, 
M. Dolakidze). Like the Bible, this edition awaits publication, but the work done years ago 
requires considerable modernization. 

50 Georgian Lectionary according to Paris, Kala, Latali, and Sina lectionary manuscripts was 
published by M. Tarkhnishvili as well: M. Tarkhnishvili (ed.), Corpus scriptorum Christiano- 
rum orientalium; 188-189, 204-205: Scriptores Iberici; t. 9-10, 13-14. Le grand lectionnaire de 
l'Église de Jérusalem (Ve-VIlle siècle). Louvain: Secrétariat du Corpus SCO, 1959-1960. This 
edition concentrates on the Georgian lectionary as on the Jerusalem typicon and only calendar 
and the beginning and ending of separate readings with Latin translation are published. 


>! A. Kharanauli, “The Canonical History of the Deutero-Canonical Texts”; “Georgian 
Canon"; “Georgian Translation of Judith"; “Georgian Translation of Tobit"; “Georgian 
Translation of Ecclesiasticus/Ben Sira”; “Georgian Translation of 1 Baruch"; “Georgian 


Translation of Epistle of Jeremiah"; “Georgian Translation of Wisdom of Solomon" in Armin 
Lange (Editor in Chief), Matthias Henze (Vol ed.), The Textual History of the Bible, Vol. 2: 
Deutero-Canonical Scriptures (Leiden: Brill, 2019-20); “Battling the Myths: What Language Was 
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Göttingen at the Septuaginta-Unternehmen, she started to study the Geor- 
gian Bible using the following methodology: 


1. There should be a word-for-word alignment of the Georgian versions 
(newly collated from all manuscript witnesses, including small fragments) 
with all possible foreign sources (Greek, Armenian, Latin...),? not to the 
hypothetical critical texts established by editors but to actual texts pre- 
served in manuscripts and documented in the critical apparatus. 

2. The texts (Georgian and foreign) should be compared to one another 
according to different parameters (morphological, syntactical, stylistic, 
etc.) and the material should be analyzed quantitatively and qualitatively. 

3. The data collected on the basis of word-for-word comparison should be 
analyzed implying the study of the translation technique and considering 
the development history of the language for establishing the origin of the 
translation and distinguishing original and recensional layers.?? 


The study of the Georgian Bible in connection with the Septuagint is provided 
at the Ivane Javakhishvili Tbilisi State University, and is included in the learn- 
ing process (cf. MA and PhD programs “Philology of the Medieval Chris- 
tian East” and “Georgian Bible”). Recently, several BA, MA, and PhD theses 
concerning various issues (origin, translation technique, etc.) of the Geor- 
gian Bible were defended at Iv. Javakhishvili Tbilisi State University.?^ All 


the Georgian Amos Translated from?", in W. Kraus, M. Meiser, M.N. van der Meer (eds.) 
XV Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, Munich, 
2013 (SCS 64; Atlanta: SBL Press, 2016), 241—265; “The Georgian Translation of the Book 
of Isaiah and Aporiai of the Lucianic Recension", in K. De Troyer, T.M. Law, M. Liljestróm 
(eds.), In the Footsteps of Sherlock Holmes (Studies in the Biblical Text in Honour of Anneli 
Aejmelaeus (Leuven: Peeters, 2014), 417—436; “Die Geschichte der Übersetzung der georgi- 
schen Bibel (Kurzer Überblick)", Phasis 7 (2004), 58-68; “Ein Chanmeti-Fragment der geor- 
gischen Übersetzung von Esdra I (Fragen der Authenzität, Vorlage und Übersetzungstechnik)”, 
Mus 116 (2003), 181-216; “Das Chanmeti-Fragment aus Jeremia—Fragen seiner Entstehung 
und seiner Übersetzungstechnik”, OrChr 85 (2001), 204-236; “Einführung in die georgische 
Psalterübersetzung”, in A. Aejmelaeus und U. Quast (eds.), Der Septuaginta-Psalter und seine 
Tochterübersetzungen, Symposium in Göttingen 1997 (MSU 24; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2000), 248-308; “Die ältesten (Chanmeti) Fragmente des AT und ihr textkritischer 
Wert für die Septuaginta-Forschung”, Phasis 2-3 (2000), 189-193; T. Dolidze, A. Kharanauli, 
“Georgian Christianity, The Bible”, EBR 10 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2015), 83-89. 

? This methodological demand was largely neglected in the case of Georgian translation 
and the view on its provenance took shape on the basis of comparison with the Greek critical 
texts of Rahlfs’s editions. 

> A. Kharanauli, “Questions about the Origin of the Translation of the Georgian Bible”, 
The Kartvelologist 18 (2012), 113-141. 

34 Cf. Natia Mirotadze: The Old Georgian Translation of the Book of Esther (MA), The 
Pericopes of 1 Kingdoms in the Georgian Lectionaries: Their Relation to the Greek Sources 
(PhD); Natia Dundua: The Old Georgian Translation of the Book of Tobit (MA, PhD), The 
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of these works are based on word-for-word collations of the Georgian wit- 
nesses with the foreign sources. On the basis of these MA and PhD theses, 
preparation of synoptic editions is planned, where together with Georgian 
witnesses, various Greek, Latin, Armenian and other foreign sources will be 
presented in parallel columns, which will allow readers to see clearly which 
source(s) the Georgian translation(s) follow, what the Georgian translation 
can say about the text history of separate biblical books, etc. In May 2015, 
an interdisciplinary symposium, “From scribal error to rewriting: how (sacred) 
texts may and may not be changed", was organized by A. Kharanauli at Ivane 
Javakhishvili Tbilisi State University, on the basis of which a collection, 
“From Scribal Error to Rewriting”, was recently published. The volume 
contains an especially rich assortment of contributions by Georgian textual 
scholars concerning ancient editorial practices and ancient Georgian transla- 
tions of biblical and patristic texts. 

These researches have made it evident that the study of the Georgian Bible 
is impossible without considering the Septuagint sources. This, in turn, has 
spurred interest in Georgia in the Septuagint and the study of the Georgian 
Bible as a resource for studying the Septuagint. 
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Old Georgian Translation of Ecclesiastes (collation of Georgian material for the Góttingen 
edition of the Septuagint: Vetus Testamentum Graecum (Buch 11), 2019); Lali Vashakmadze: 
Old Georgian Translations of Book of Haggai (Origin and Translation Technique) (BA), The 
Origin of Georgian Translation of Book of Judith (MA); Tinatin Jikurashvili: Oshki Version 
of the Book of Leviticus (diplomatic edition of the text and research) (MA), Language of the 
Old Georgian Translations of the Minor Prophets (PhD); Tamar Magrakvelidze: Translation 
Technique of the Georgian Book of Zephaniah (BA), The Origin of the Georgian Translation 
of the Prophecy of Zechariah (MA); Nona Natchkebia: Old Georgian Translations of Amba- 
kum the Prophet (MA); Giorgi Kitoshvili: The Text of the Song of Ambakum in Georgian 
Tradition (MA); Ana Maisuradze: Old Georgian Translations of Nahum the Prophet (MA); 
Lika Abralava: Old Georgian Translation of the Wisdom of Solomon (Issues of Origin, Text 
History and Translation Technique) (MA), etc. 

55 A. Aejmelaeus, D. Longacre, N. Mirotadze (eds.), From Scribal Error to Rewriting, 
(DSI 12; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2020). 


Unitas Vegetabilium? The Greek Rendering of 
Hebrew Floral, Plant and Herb Names in 
LXX-Proverbs and LXX-Job 


Bryan BEECKMAN 


Ever since Gillis Gerleman postulated a single translator for the Septua- 
gint (LXX) version of Job and Proverbs,! scholars have tried to confirm or 
debunk this hypothesis.? Recently, I have re-assessed this question by means 
of the Leuven content- and context-related approach.? This approach takes 


! See Gillis Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint. I. The Book of Job, LUA 43/2 (Lund: 
Gleerup, 1946) (esp. 15-17); Gillis Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint. III. The Book of Prov- 
erbs, LUA 52/3 (Lund: Gleerup, 1956), 59-60. 

? Among those who have debunked the hypothesis are John G. Gammie, Jan Joosten and 
Johann Cook. See John G. Gammie, “The Septuagint of Job. Its Poetic Style and Relationship 
to the Septuagint of Proverbs," CBQ 49/1 (1987): 14-31, 15; Jan Joosten, “Elaborate Similes— 
Hebrew and Greek A Study in Septuagint Translation Technique," Biblica 77/2 (1996): 227-36, 
236; Johann Cook, “Aspects of the Relationship between the Septuagint Versions of Proverbs 
and Job," in IX Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, 
Cambridge, 1995, ed. Bernard A. Taylor, SBLSCS 45 (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1997), 
309-28; id., “Were the LXX Versions of Proverbs and Job Translated by the Same Person?," 
HS 51 (2010): 129-56. Those who have confirmed the hypothesis are Gilles Dorival, Julio 
Trebolle Barrera, Jean-Daniel Kaestli and Bénédicte Lemmelijn. See Gilles Dorival, *L'Aché- 
vement de la Septante dans le Judaisme. De la faveur au rejet," in La bible grecque des Septante. 
Du judaisme hellénistique au christianisme ancient, ed. Marguerite Harl, Gilles Dorival and 
Olivier Munnich, ICA (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1988), 83-125, 105; Julio Trebolle Barrera, The 
Jewish Bible and the Christian Bible. An Introduction to the History of the Bible (Leiden — 
New York, NY — Köln: Brill; Grand Rapids, MI — Cambridge: Eerdmans, 1998), 319; Jean- 
Daniel Kaestli, “La formation et la structure du canon biblique. Que peut apporter l'étude de la 
septante," in The Canon of Scripture in Jewish and Christian Tradition. Le Canon des Écritures 
dans les traditions juive et chrétienne, ed. Philip S. Alexander and Jean-Daniel Kaestli, PIRSB 4 
(Lausanne: Les Éditions du Zébre, 2007), 99-113, 106; Bénédicte Lemmelijn, “The Greek 
Rendering of Hebrew Hapax Legomena in LXX Proverbs and Job. A Clue to the Question of 
a Single Translator?," in /n the Footsteps of Sherlock Holmes. Studies in the Biblical Text in 
Honour of Anneli Aejmelaeus, ed. Kristin De Troyer, T. Michael Law and Marketta Liljestróm, 
CBET 72 (Leuven — Paris — Walpole, MA: Peeters, 2014), 133-50, 135. 

3 More information regarding the content- and context-related approach that has been deve- 
loped in Leuven can be found in the following works: Hans Ausloos and Bénédicte Lemmelijn, 
“Content-Related Criteria in Characterising the LXX Translation Technique," in Die Septua- 
ginta. Texte, Theologien und Einflüsse, ed. Wolfgang Kraus, Martin Karrer and Martin Meiser, 
WUNT 252 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), 356-76; Hans Ausloos and Bénédicte Lemmelijn, 
“Faithful Creativity Torn Between Freedom and Literalness in the Septuagint’s Translations,” 
JNSL 40 (2014): 53-69; Bénédicte Lemmelijn, and Hans Ausloos, “Septuagint Studies in 


Journal of Septuagint and Cognate Studies 53 (2020) 19-41. doi: 10.2143/JSCS.53.0.3289023 
€ 2020 by Peeters. All rights reserved. 
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content- and context-related criteria, such as Hebrew hapax legomena and 
jargon-defined vocabulary e.g. Hebrew animal, floral and herb names as a 
starting point for the analysis of the translation technique of the LXX-books.^ 
In this context, my own study with regard to LXX-Proverbs and LXX-Job, 
has examined the Greek rendering of Hebrew animal names in both books 
in order to assess whether they were translated by a single translator or not.? 
The results of this study point to a different translator. However, in order 
to come to a more adequate answer to the question of a single translator, we 
need to examine more content- and context-related criteria. Therefore, this 
article will examine the Greek translation of Hebrew floral, herb and plant 
names in LXX-Job and LXX-Proverbs in order to arrive at a more nuanced 
characterization of the translation technique of both books as well as to give 
a more substantiated, be it still indicative answer to the question of a single 
translator. 


Louvain," in The Present State of Old Testament Studies in the Low Countries. A Collection 
of Old Testament Studies Published on the Occasion of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Oudtestamentisch Werkgezelschap, ed. Klaas Spronk, OTS 69 (Leiden — Boston, MA: Brill, 
2017), 145-58. 

^ See i.a. Hans Ausloos and Bénédicte Lemmelijn, *Content-Related Criteria in Charac- 
terising the LXX Translation Technique,” 368-70; Ip., “Faithful Creativity," 62-4. Some 
examples regarding the rendering of Hebrew hapax legomena see: Elke Verbeke, “The Use 
of Hebrew Hapax Legomena in Septuagint Studies. Preliminary Remarks on Methodology," in 
Florilegium Lovaniense. Studies in Septuagint and Textual Criticism in Honour of Florentino 
García Martínez, ed. Hans Ausloos, Bénédicte Lemmelijn and Marc Vervenne, BETL 224 
(Leuven — Paris — Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2008), 507-21; Bénédicte Lemmelijn, *The Greek 
Rendering of Hebrew Hapax Legomena in LXX Proverbs and Job. A Clue to the Question of 
a Single Translator?,” in In the Footsteps of Sherlock Holmes. Studies in the Biblical Text in 
Honour of Anneli Aejmelaeus, ed. Kristin De Troyer, T. Michael Law and Marketta Liljestróm, 
CBET 72 (Leuven — Paris — Walpole, MA: Peeters, 2014), 133-50. Research concerning 
jargon-defined vocabulary see e.g. Bénédicte Lemmelijn, “Flora in Cantico Canticorum. 
Towards a More Precise Characterisation of Translation Technique in the LXX of Song of 
Songs," in Scripture in Transition. Essays on Septuagint, Hebrew Bible, and Dead Sea Scrolls 
in Honour of Raija Sollamo, ed. Anssi Voitila and Jutta Jokiranta, SJSJ 126 (Leiden: Brill, 
2008), 27-51. 

5 Paper presented on the 8" of August 2019 at the 23" Congress of IOSOT (IOSCS) 
(03.08.2019-09.08.2019; Aberdeen) entitled “Animalia in Libro Iob: The Greek Rendering of 
Hebrew Animal Names in LXX-Job'. In this paper I have compared the results on the Greek 
rendering of Hebrew animal names in Job with those in Proverbs. For my study on the Greek 
rendering of Hebrew animal names in Proverbs, see Bryan Beeckman, “Proverbia de Animali- 
bus. The Greek Rendering of Animal Names in Proverbs," ZAW 131/2 (2019): 257-70. 

6 The analysis of the Greek rendering of Hebrew plants, floral and herb names have proven 
to be of great significance in the characterization of the translation technique of the different 
LXX-books. Bénédicte Lemmelijn has analyzed the Greek translation of Hebrew plants, floral 
and herb names in LXX-Song of Songs. See Lemmelijn, “Flora in Cantico Canticorum. Towards 
a More Precise Characterisation of Translation Technique in the LXX of Song of Songs," 27-51. 
This study has indicated that the LXX-translator of Song of Songs was not a “slavish” one, as 
the majority of scholars assume, but rather a faithful translator who often exhibits a more free 
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First, all the Hebrew plant, herb and floral names and their Greek render- 
ing in both Job and Proverbs will be registered. Afterwards, the Greek ren- 
dering of these Hebrew lexemes will be evaluated by book in order to char- 
acterize the translation technique of LXX-Proverbs and LXX-Job. Finally, 
the results of the evaluation will be compared in order to draw conclusions 
with regard to the question of a single translator. 


1. REGISTRATION OF HEBREW FLORAL PLANT AND HERB NAMES 


In order to evaluate and characterize the translation technique of LXX- 
Job and LXX-Proverbs, we will first register all the Hebrew floral, plant and 
herb names and their Greek rendering in the respective books.’ The Hebrew 
attestations of floral, plant and herb names and their respective Greek ren- 
derings will be presented in the table below. Since we are only interested 
in the translational activity of the LXX-translator, the asterisked material, 


approach towards his parent text. See ibid., 50-51. On the faithfulness of a translation, see 
Hans Ausloos and Bénédicte Lemmelijn, “Faithful Creativity Torn Between Freedom and 
Literalness in the Septuagint's Translations," 53-69. For the distinction between literalness 
and faithfulness, see Anneli Aejmelaeus, “The Significance of Clause Connectors in the Syn- 
tactical and Translation- Technical Study of the Septuagint," in On the Trail of the Septuagint 
Translators. Collected Essays, ed. Anneli Aejmelaeus, CBET 50 (Leuven — Paris — Dudley, 
MA: Peeters, 2007), 43-57, 56; Bénédicte Lemmelijn, “Two Methodological Trails in Recent 
Studies on the Translation Technique of the Septuagint," in Helsinki Perspectives. On the Trans- 
lation Technique of the Septuagint, ed. Raija Sollamo and Seppo Sipilä, PFES 82 (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2001), 43-63, 51-52; Ausloos and Lemmelijn, *Content-Related 
Criteria in Characterising the LXX Translation Technique," 356-76, 362-63. Gerleman has 
also pointed at the importance of studying the Greek rendering of Hebrew plant, herb and floral 
names in order to characterize the translation technique of the LXX-translator(s). See Gerleman, 
Studies in the Septuagint. I. The Book of Job, 32. Recently, Benjamin M. Austin has analyzed 
the Greek rendering of plant metaphors in LXX-Isaiah. See Benjamin M. Austin, Plant Meta- 
phors in the Old Greek of Isaiah, SBLSCS 69 (Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 2019). 

7 Although several works have listed all the plants, flora and herbs in the Bible, none of 
them provide the reader with an accurate index concerning the verses wherein each plant, 
flower or herb is mentioned. See e.g. Harold N. Moldenke and Alma L. Moldenke, Plants of the 
Bible (Waltham, MA: Chronica Botanica Company, 1952); United Bible Societies and Com- 
mittee on Translations, Fauna and Flora of the Bible, Help for Translators XI (London: United 
Bible Societies, 1972); Michael Zohary, Plants of the Bible. A Complete Handbook to all the 
Plants with 200 Full-Color Plates Taken in the Natural Habitat (Cambridge — London — New 
Rochelle, NY — Melbourne: Cambridge University Press, 1982). Only the work of Immanuel 
Lów has tried to do so, although the index is incomplete and only mentions the most import- 
ant passages of each book. See Immanuel Lów, Die Flora der Juden IV. Zusammenfassung— 
Nachträge—Berichtigungen—Indizes—Abkürzungen (Hildesheim: Georg Olsm Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1967), 700-703. 

8 General terms such as ‘tree’ or ‘fruit’ will not be registered. We are interested in more 
specific names of sorts of fruits, grass, trees, plants and herbs. These specific Hebrew lexemes 
might have posed a greater difficulty for the LXX-translator to render. 
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indicated by the siglum ‘x’ in Ziegler's edition of the Greek text of Job, will 
not be presented in the table because the renderings in those verses do not 
belong to the activity of the original translator of the book.? Where applicable, 
the attestations in the Qumran scrolls (DSS) are attested as well.!? For the 
Qumran Scrolls, the siglum '/^ indicates that the verse is not attested in DSS. 
Whenever a certain verse is attested in the manuscript, but the word is not 
attested due to lacunae in the manuscript, it is indicated by ‘lacuna.’ 


1.1 Hebrew floral, plant and herb names and their Greek rendering in 
Proverbs 


Verse MT! LXX? DSS 
5:4 may (wormwood)! xo) (gall (bladder))'4 / 


? Some scholars have failed to distinguish the asterisked material from the OG-text. See 
Claude Cox, *Some Things Biblical Scholars Should Know about the Septuagint," Restoration 
Quarterly 56 (2014): 85—98, 88-9. For the delimitation of the asterisked material, the follow- 
ing works have been consulted: Joseph Ziegler, Job, Septuaginta. Vetus Testamentum Graecum. 
Auctoritate Academiae Scientiarum Gottingensis editum XI/4 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1982); Peter J. Gentry, The Asterisked Materials in the Greek Job, SBLSCS 38 
(Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1995) (see list p. 31). 

10 The book of Proverbs is attested in 4QProv*, 4QProv^ and 4Q271, see Eugene Ulrich 
et al., eds., Qumran Cave 4. Psalms to Chronicles, XI, DJD XVI (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
2000); Joseph M. Baumgarten, Qumran Cave 4 XIII. The Damascus Document (4Q266-273), 
DJD XVIII (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996). The book of Job is attested in 2QJob, 4QPaleoJob‘, 
4QJob? and 4QJob^, see Maurice Baillet, Jozef T. Millik and Roland de Vaux, eds., Les ‘petites 
grottes’ de Qumrán, DJD III (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962); Patrick W. Skehan, Eugene 
Ulrich and Judith E. Sanderson, eds., Qumran Cave 4 IV. Paleo-Hebrew and Greek Biblical 
Manuscripts, DJD IX (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 155-167; Eugene Ulrich et al., eds., 
Qumran Cave 4 XI. Psalms to Chronicles, DJD XVI (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2000), 171-180. 
A Targum version of Job (11QtgJob) has also been found. See Jozef T. Milik, Qumrán grotte 
4 II. Tefillin, Mezuzot et Targums (40128-40157), DJD VI (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), 
90 and especially Johannes P. M. van der Ploeg and Adam S. van der Woude, eds., Le Targum 
de Job de la grotte xi de Qumrán (Leiden: Brill, 1971). The attestations of herb, floral and 
plant names in this version are also presented in the table infra. 

11 For the Masoretic text (MT) the Biblia Hebraica Quinta of Proverbs is used: Jan de 
Waard, ed., Introduction and Commentaries on Proverbs, BHQ 17 (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibel- 
gesellschaft, 2008). 

12 For the LXX-version of the text we will use the Rahlfs edition since the Göttingen edition 
of Proverbs has thus far not been published: Alfred Rahlfs, ed., Septuaginta. Id est Vetus 
Testamentum Graece iuxta LXX Interpretes (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2006). 

13 English translation taken from Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, Hebräisches 
und Aramäisches Lexikon zum Alten Testament. Unveränderter Nachdruck der Dritten Auflage 
(1967—1995) (Leiden — Boston, Brill, 2004). 

14 English translation from the Greek lexemes based upon Johan Lust, Erik Eynikel and 
Katrin Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon of the Septuagint. Third Corrected Edition (Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2015) (abbr.: LEH). 
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Verse MT LXX DSS 
7:17 |" (myrrh) xpóxoc (saffron)? / 
7:17 |mn°`on8 (aloewood) / / 
7:17 |finip (cinnamon) kwvápopov (a superior kind |/ 


of cassia, cinnamon)!® 


10:26 | pan (vinegar) Spas (unripe grape) / 


15:19 | pn (nightshade, thorn bush)” | ëkov0o (thorny plant, thorn) |/" 


22:5 | 78 (thorns)? tpiPoros (tribulus terrestris, | / 
thistle, caltrops) 


15 Semitic loanword according to LEH, 356 and Emanuel Tov, “Loan-words, Homophony 
and Transliterations in the Septuagint,” Bib 60/2 (1979): 216-36, 221 (= Emanuel Tov, “Loan- 
words, Homophony and Transliterations in the Septuagint,” in The Greek and Hebrew Bible. 
Collected Essays on the Septuagint, ed. Emanuel Tov, VTS 72 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 165-82, 
169). However, Bénédicte Lemmelijn and Hans Ausloos have argued that this is not a Semitic 
loanword on the basis of its attestations in Homeric works. See Hans Ausloos and Bénédicte 
Lemmelijn, “Rendering Love. Hapax Legomena and the Characterisation of the Translation 
Technique of Song of Songs,” in Translating a Translation. The LXX and its Modern Trans- 
lations in the Context of Early Judaism, ed. Hans Ausloos et al., BETL 213 (Leuven — Paris — 
Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2008), 43-61, 54; See also Bénédicte Lemmelijn, “Flora in Cantico 
Canticorum,” 46. 

16 Semitic loanword according to LEH, 340. 

Koehler and Baumgartner only record ‘nightshade’ as a translation of pr. Wilhelm 
Genesius’ Hebräisches und aramaisches Handwórterbuch attests ‘thorn bush.’ See Wilhelm 
Genesius, Hebraisches und aramaisches Handwórterbuch über das Alte Testament (Berlin — 
Göttingen — Heidelberg: Springer-Verlag, !71962), 193. It might seem that the LXX-translator 
by rendering pm as ükavda exhibits a lack of variation since he uses the same Greek lexeme 
to render nin (Prov 26:9). However, the Hebrew lexeme 77 only occurs twice in the LXX- 
corpus: Prov 15:9 and Mic 7:4. In Mic 7:4 it is not rendered. One might assume that ékav0a 
is an adequate rendering of min. Critical editions of Proverbs seem to have no difficulties with 
the Greek rendering of Prov 15:9 since it is not mentioned. See e.g. David-Marc d’Hamonville, 
Les Proverbes, BA 17 (Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf, 2000), 249; Michael V. Fox, Proverbs. An 
Eclectic Edition with Introduction and Textual Commentary, HBCE 1 (Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 
2015), 233. 

18 The manuscript starts with the final word of verse 15:19, i.e. nono (MT: m0). See 
DJD XVI, 186. 

1? The Koehler and Baumgartner lexicon translates this lexeme as ‘butcher’s hook,’ although 
they are not certain. See Koehler and Baumgartner, Hebräisches und Aramäisches Lexikon 
zum Alten Testament, 808, and William L. Holladay, A Concise Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon 
of the Old Testament. Based upon the Lexical Work of Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner 
(Leiden — Boston — Köln: Brill, 2000), 308 (= HALOT). Wilhelm Genesius, Carl Siegfried and 
Bernhard Stade render it with ‘thorns.’ See Genesius, Hebraisches und aramaisches Hand- 
wörterbuch über das Alte Testament, 687; Carl Siegfried and Bernhard Stade, Hebraisches 
Wörterbuch zum Alten Testamente (Leipzig: Verlag von Veit & Comp., 1893), 629. Taking the 
content and context of the verse into account, the rendering proposed by Genesius, Siegfried 
and Stade seems the most plausible one. 
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Verse MT LXX DSS 
24:31 | vip (weeds) xoptouavéo (to run to grass, |/ 
to grow rank, to be covered 
with grass)” 
24:31 | >97 (chickling, weeds in a / / 
field or orchard)?! 
25:11 | men (apple, apple tree) unAov (apple fruit, apple tree) | / 
25:20 | Yan (vinegar) 6€0c (vinegar) / 
26:9 | min (thorns, spiniferous plants) | ëkov0o, (thorny plant, thorn) |/ 
27:18 | MND (fig tree) ovk (fig tree) / 
27:25 | 87 (green gass) xAmpög (light green of plants, | / 
green herbs, herbage) 
27:25 | NWT (young, new grass) nóa (grass, herb; kind of / 
grass with cleansing 
properties, lye) 
27:5 | awy (herb, herbage, plants of |xöprog (grass, herb, hay, / 
one season) stubble) 
31:13 | ng» (flax, linnen) Aivov (flax, linen cloth, lamp  |/ 


wick) 


1.2 Hebrew floral, plant and herb names and their Greek rendering in Job 


Verse MT” LXX? DSS 
5:5 78 (thorns) kaxög (bad, evil, wicked) / 
5:25 | 322 (herb, herbage, plants of | naußötavov (all the herbage, | / 
one season) grass)” 
8:11 | 8194 (papyrus) RÜTLPOS (papyrus) / 
8:11 [3n (marsh-plant, reed) Bovtopov (sedge, reeds, / 


rushes) 


20 Neologism according to LEH, 666. 

21 The latter meaning is only found in the concise HALOT, 116. 

22 Since the Biblia Hebraica Quinta of Job, which is being prepared by Robert Althann, 
is forthcoming in 2020, MT is based upon the Biblia Hebraica Stutgartensia: Karl Elliger et 
al., eds., Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 51977). 

23 Contrary to Proverbs, the Göttingen edition of LXX-Job is available: Joseph Ziegler, 
Job, Septuaginta. Vetus Testamentum Graecum. Auctoritate Academiae Scientiarum Gottin- 
gensis editum XI/4 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1982). 

24 Neologism according to LEH, 458. 
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Verse MT LXX DSS 
9:26 |n3N (reed) / / 
13:25 | vp (stubble, mixed into clay) | xópxoc (grass, herb, hay, lacuna 
stubble) 
15:33 |153 (vine, shrub, plant with / / 
tendrils) 
15:33 |39a3 (unripe grape, unripe fruit, | Gu@as (unripe grape) / 


be before the proper time, 
grapes beginning to ripen) 


15:33 | n" (olive tree) &Aaía (olive tree) / 
21:18 |72n (ears threshed fine, straw) | Gyopov / 
(chaff, straw) 
24:6 | OD (vineyard) dure (vine, grape, / 
vineyard) 
24:18 | n°72 (vineyard) / / 
30:4 | mx (a herb tasting salt, Gic (plants growing at the | lacuna 
salt-herb) seashore, salty plants, sea 
oraches)?> 
30:4 | an^ (broom) &0Xov (wood, timber, tree) prana] 
(broom)?® 
30:7 |mi (shrub) / / 
30:7 |7 (chickling, weeds in a opoyavov üypuov (wild / 
field or orchard) brushwood) 
31:40 | nen (wheat) rupög (wheat) won (wheat) 
31:40 | mn (thorns, spiniferous plants) | kviôn (nettle) lacuna 
31:40 | nov (the hairy grain plant, | kp10r| (barley) lacuna 
barley) 


25 According to Edouard Dhorme the rendering of 717% as üAınog is an adequate ren- 
dering. For an elaborated discussion see Edouard Dhorme, A Commentary on the Book of Job 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, London: 1967), 432-33. 

26 On the basis of the Targum text made by Paul de Lagarde, van der Woude and van der 
Ploeg argue that the Targum scroll found at Qumran must have attested pan’. See van der Ploeg 
and van der Woude, eds., Le Targum de Job de la grotte xi de Qumrán, 41, n. 9. For the Targum 
edition of Job made by Paul de Lagarde see Paul de Lagarde, ed., Hagiographa Chaldaice 
(Lipsiae: Teubner, 1873) (see p. 107 for Job 30:4). For an overview of the attestation of pan" 
in multiple printed editions see David M. Steg, The Text of the Targum of Job. An Introduction 
and Critical Edition, AGJU 20 (Leiden — New York, NY — Köln: Brill, 1994), 47. Although 
this reading might be plausible, the letters T" can hardly be read in the manuscript. See van der 
Ploeg and van der Woude, ed., Le Targum de Job de la grotte xi de Qumrán, 113 (fragment 13). 
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Verse MT LXX DSS 
31:40 | nwxa (malodorous plants) Bóxoc (bramble) TWYNI 
(malodorous 
plants)?’ 
38:27 | NWT (young, new grass) / ANNT 
(grass) 
40:17 | 19X (a kind of tree and its KLTÜPLOOOG (cypress, cypress | / 
wood used for beams) wood) 
40:21 moss (thorny shrubs, navrodandı. ðévõpa (trees of  |/ 
Zizyphus lotus) every kind) 
40:21 | nap (reeds) KkúÀ quoc (reed, calamus) / 
40:22 moss (thorny shrubs, ó£vópa uie yó.a (big trees) / 
Zizyphus lotus) 
40:22 | 7399 (willow, Populus üyvog (willow, chaste tree) / 
euphratica Oliv.) 
41:21 | nip (reeds) / / 


2. EVALUATION OF THE GREEK RENDERING OF HEBREW FLORAL PLANT AND 
HERB NAMES 


Now that we have registered all the plant, floral and herb names in both 
Job and Proverbs and their Greek rendering in the LXX-versions, we will 
subsequently evaluate these renderings in order to characterize the transla- 
tion technique of both LXX-books more specifically. 


1.1 The evaluation of the Greek rendering of Hebrew plant, floral and herb 
names in Proverbs 


In this section, we will analyze the Greek translation of the 17 Hebrew plant, 
floral and herb names in Proverbs. From the table supra, we can categorize 
the renderings according to several observations at first sight: (1) non- 
adequate renderings, (2) missing renderings and (3) adequate renderings.? 
These categories will be discussed infra. 


27 Van der Ploeg and van der Woude write: “mw wx désigne une plante puante; c'est 
évidemment la traduction de TM nwx2.” Van der Ploeg and van der Woude, ed., Le Targum 
de Job de la grotte xi de Qumrán, 50, n. 2. 

28 The term ‘adequate renderings’ denotes literal renderings, whereas the term ‘non-adequate 
renderings' denotes non-literal renderings. 
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2.1.1 Non-adequate renderings 


Some Hebrew lexemes seem to be inadequately rendered by the LXX- 
translator of Proverbs, i.e. n1Y?/xoAn (5:4), sh/kpokoc (7:17), yan/óupos 
(10:26) and winp/xopronavso (24:31). 


2.1.1.1 mıya/xoAn (5:4) 


The Hebrew noun my? occurs eight times in MT: Deut 29:17; Prov 5:4; 
Jer 9:14; 23:15; Lam 3:15; 3:19; Amos 5:7, 6:12. It is rendered five times 
as yoàń (Deut 29:17; Prov 5:4; Jer 9:14; Lam 3:15; 3:19), twice by nıkpög 
(Jer 23:15; Amos 6:12) and once by eig Öwog (Amos 5:7).? Thus, all LXX- 
translators understood my? as something bitter. Moreover, the Greek lexeme 
yoà is the preferred rendering. Although LEH translates yon as ‘gall (bladder), 
the Analytical Lexicon of the Greek New Testament argues that it can also 
denote a bitter substance made from wormwood, a plant yielding a bitter- 
tasting dark-green oil [...].”°° Therefore, the rendering of yon for 1397 seems 
to be an adequate rendering. 


2.1.1.2 w3/kxpókogc (7:17) 


The Greek lexeme xpóxog only occurs twice in the LXX-corpus: Prov 7:17 
and Song 4:14. However, in Song 4:14 it is used as an equivalent for 0595 
(saffron).*! Moreover, the Hebrew noun "à is often rendered as ouúpvo (myrrh) 
or otaxtn (oil of myrrh). 

It seems unlikely that the LXX-translator of Proverbs did not know 
the common Hebrew noun à and could not provide an adequate Greek 
lexeme as a translation. Gerhard Tauberschmidt argues that in Prov 7:17 the 


29 Aquila renders my? as GyivOtov (absinth). See Frederick Field, ed., Origenis Hexaplo- 
rum quae supersunt sive veterum interpretum Graecorum in totum vetus testamentum frag- 
menta. Tomus 2 Jobus—Malachias (Oxonii: Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1875), 319. David- 
Marc d’Hamonville argues: “[CJette plante ne fut importée en Egypte que par les Romains, 
elle n'est pas citée dans les papyri égyptiens avant le II° siècle de notre ère.” d’ Hamonville, 
Les Proverbes, 187. However, the term does occur in writings of authors such as Hippocrates 
and Xenophon who lived around the 4" century BCE. See Henry G. Liddell, Robert Scott and 
Henry S. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996) (= LsJ) (consulted 
online). 

30 Timothy Friberg, Barbara Friberg and Neva F. Miller, Analytical Lexicon of the Greek 
New Testament (Victoria: Trafford, 2005), 409. 

3! For an elaborated discussion on the rendering of 2232 as kpékoc in Song 4,14 see See 
Ausloos and Lemmelijn, “Rendering Love,” 54; and especially Lemmelijn, “Flora in Cantico 
Canticorum," 46. 
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LXX-translator has aimed to create a better parallelism than its Hebrew 
counterpart.?? Indeed, the parallelism in the LXX-version is clearly better 
than the one in MT: 


MT LXX 


igap) OAR ob "asus nbi Otéppoyko thv koirnv pov kpóko TOV 
6& OLKOV LOD KIVVALOLO 


I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, | I have sprinkled my bed with saffron and 
aloes, and cinnamon.? my house with cinnamon.?* 


Bearing this in mind, the LXX-translator might have found it better to 
render à by xpóxog in order to create a better parallelism with kıvvauouov 
since both are actual spices and "à is more a liquid sort of oil. 


2.1.1.3 Yan/öugag (10:26) 


One would expect that the adequate rendering for Yan should be ü£0oc 
as it is the case in Prov 25:20; Num 6:3 and Ps 69:22 (LXX 68:22). None- 
theless, the LXX-translator of Proverbs opted to render Yan by öuga&.? 
This Greek lexeme occurs only six times in the LXX: Prov 10:26; Job 15:33; 
Isa 18:5; Jer 38:29; 38:30 and Ezek 18:2. Apparently, the image of sour 
grapes (instead of vinegar) being harmful to the teeth was a common 
image in Ancient Israel. Both Jeremiah and Ezekiel mention this imagery 
in connection with a proverb (»U:2/napapoX11) that, as can be observed in 
the book of Ezekiel, was well-known by the people of Israel.” See e.g. 
Ezek 18:2: 


32 See Gerhard Tauberschmidt, Secondary Parallelism. A Study of Translation Technique 
in LXX Proverbs, SBL 15 (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 74. See also Gerleman, Studies in the Septu- 
agint. III. The Book of Proverbs, 24. 

55 English translation based upon New Revised Standard Version (NRSV). 

34 English translation from the New English Translation of the Septuagint. See Johann 
Cook, “Proverbs,” in A New English Translation of the Septuagint. And the Other Greek Trans- 
lations Traditionally Included under That Title, ed. Albert Pietersma and Benjamin G. Wright 
(New York, NY — Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 621-47. 

55 Nor d'Hamonville or Michael V. Fox explain this different rendering. See d' Hamonville, 
Les Proverbes, 223; Fox, Proverbs, 183. 

36 Daniel I. Block argues that the fact “[t]hat Ezekiel's version is virtually identical to 
that of his contemporary, Jeremiah, suggests that its form had been fairly firmly established." 
Daniel I. Block, The Book of Ezekiel. Chapters 1-24, NICOT (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1997), 560. 
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vi& &vOpónov ti piv ñ rapaoAr] abtn | Son of man, why do you have this com- 
£v vois vioig lopanA Aéyovtes oi| parison among the sons of Israel, when 
NOTEPES Épayov ópoaka Kal oi dddvtéEc | they are saying, “The fathers ate unripe 
TOV TEKVOV &yopqpíacav. grapes, and the teeth of the children had 
pain??? 


Thus, instead of rendering Yan by the adequate rendering 6€0c, the LXX- 
translator of Proverbs opted for öupa& which conveys an image that was 
well-known to his Jewish target audience.?? This argument is strengthened 
by the rendering of Oxy (the lazy) as napavouia (lawlessness) in Prov 10:26 
since Ezek 18:1-25a deals with righteous and lawless behavior and conse- 
quences.?? 


2.1.1.4 winp/yoptopavé@ (24:31) 


The Greek lexeme yoptopavéw is a Greek hapax legomenon that does 
not even appear anywhere else in Ancient Greek literature. Prov 24:3 is the 
only known attestation of the word. The LEH describes it as a neologism. 
According to d'Hamonville this word is a contraction of yöptog (grass, herb) 
and paivopa (to be out of one's mind, to be mad, to rage; never done bearing 
fruit). The first three meanings of paivopor are attested in LEH.*! The latter 
meaning is attested in LSJ as a rendering of GimeXoc naıvonevn (a vine that 
is never done bearing fruit) as attested in e.g. Aristotle's Mirabilium aus- 
cultationes (Arist. Mir.846a38).? Thus, the connection of some sort of grass/ 
herb with naivonan was not an uncommon practice in antiquity. 

Moreover, yoptonaveo seems to be an adequate rendering for the Hebrew 
"30D miU (to be covered with weeds/nettles). In the Hebrew version of the 
verse, there is also mention of onn (chickling, weeds in a field or orchard). 


37 Translation see Noel Hubler, “Iezekiel,” in A New English Translation of the Septuagint. 
And the Other Greek Translations Traditionally Included under That Title, ed. Albert Pietersma 
and Benjamin G. Wright (New York, NY — Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 946- 
85. 

38 This link between LXX-Proverbs and LXX-Ezekiel has not been drawn before. Even 
commentaries on Ezekiel do not mention Proverbs in the context of Ez 18,2. See e.g. Block, 
The Book of Ezekiel. Chapters 1-24, 557-61; John W. Olley, Ezekiel. A Commentary Based on 
lezekiel in Codex Vaticanus, SCS (Leiden — Boston, MA: Brill, 2009), 345-46. 

39 See Olley, Ezekiel, 345-54. 

40 See d'Hamonville, Les Proverbes, 302. 

^! See LEH, 666. 

4 See Immanuelis Bekker, Aristotelis Opera. Vol. 2 (Berlin: Reimer, 1831/repr. Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 1960), 846. 
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Thus, the LXX-translator must have deemed the repetition of two Hebrew 
nouns expressing weeds redundant and therefore rendered it as a neologism 
expressing the same thought as the Hebrew verse although much shorter. 


2.1.2 Missing renderings 


The LXX-version of Proverbs does not render two Hebrew plant, herb or 
floral names: 2°?3x (7:17) and Yng (13:42). 


2.1.2.1 nan (7:17) 


Both Fox and d’Hamonville argue that the LXX-translator of Proverbs 
has misread the Hebrew DPIN as Dax (tent).* Therefore, he has rendered 
Dos as oikoc. This seems a plausible if not the best possible explanation. 
Moreover, by neglecting the plural of 2'778 and rendering it as a singular 
form (oikoc), the LXX-translator created a better parallelism (see also supra 
2 LIZA 


2.1.2.2 Pin (13:42) 


As indicated supra (2.1.1.4), the LXX-translator wanted to avoid repeti- 
tion and therefore rendered both Hebrew lexemes expressing ‘weeds’ (3 
and 4991) as well as the accompanying verb (7102) into the neologism yop- 
TOMOVEO. 


2.1.3 Adequate renderings 


11 out of 17 Greek renderings of Hebrew plant, floral and herb names seem 
to be rendered adequately by the LXX-translator of Proverbs. Moreover, the 
lexemes that seem to have been non-adequately rendered at first sight are 
most of the time adequate renderings after thorough investigation. In these 
instances the LXX-translator tried to enhance parallelism (Prov 7:17), to 
enhance the image of the verse so that it would be more comprehensible to his 
target audience (Prov 10:26) or to avoid repetition (Prov 24:31). The Hebrew 
lexemes that have not been translated by the LXX-translator are due to a 
misreading of the Hebrew lexeme (Prov 7:17) or they present a non-rendering 
in order to avoid repetition (Prov 24:31). 


^5 See Fox, Proverbs, 145 and d'Hamonville, Les Proverbes, 202. 
4 See Fox, Proverbs, 145. 
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2.2 The evaluation of the Greek rendering of Hebrew plant, floral and herb 
names in Job 


After having analyzed the Greek rendering of Hebrew plant, floral and herb 
names in Proverbs, we will now focus our attention on the Greek translation 
of the 27 Hebrew plant, floral and herb names in Job. Just as for Proverbs, 
we can categorize the renderings according to several observations at first 
sight: (1) non-adequate renderings, (2) missing renderings and (3) adequate 
renderings. 


2.2.1 Non-adequate renderings 


Nine Hebrew lexemes seem to be inadequately rendered by the LXX- 
translator of Job, i.e. 78/KaKdc (5:5), 39 v/naupótavov (5:25), ans/Doótouov 
(8:11), anV/EvAov (30:4), »*an/opóyavov üypiov (30:7), n? x3/Dáxoc 
(31:40), x/kvrépiococ (40:17), D'?N3/ravrodand Sévdpa (40:21), a*osgsx/ 
dévdpa neyara (40:22). 


2.2.1.1 j8/kaxög (5:5) 


According to Edouard Dhorme, the LXX-translator has misread 2°3$2"7N1 
as n"12275N and rendered this construction as ¿x kakóv ook. The Hebrew 
plural noun 0°98 stems from z (adversary, foe) and occurs multiple times in 
Job and is often rendered as £y0póc. However, in Job 5:5 it is rendered as 
KaKOG: 


à yàp &keivot ovvi]yayov ótkatot £6o- | For what they gathered, the upright shall 
vrai avtoi dé £x kakov ook éCaipetot | eat, and they will not be excepted from 
Eoovtat &kotpovioOsin abtóv À ioxúç | harmful things; may their strength be 
drained.*° 


The rendering of 73 as kaxóg instead of £y 0póc seems to fit the context. 
It would have been weird to opt for £y0póc, since the context denotes some- 
thing edible. 


45 See Dhorme, A Commentary on the Book of Job, 59. 

46 English translation taken from NETS: Claude Cox, “Iob,” in A New English Translation 
of the Septuagint. And the Other Greek Translations Traditionally Included under That Title, 
ed. Albert Pietersma and Benjamin G. Wright (New York, NY — Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2007), 667-96. 
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2.2.1.2 awy/napBdotavov (5:25) 


The Greek lexeme raußötavov (all the herbage; nàs + Botávn) is a 
neologism and is not attested elsewhere in Greek literature. This neologism 
exists out of a contraction of two existing Greek words. It is therefore not 
excluded that the word was known in the time when the LXX-translation 
of Job was made. Moreover, even if the word was not known and it was a 
neologism invented by the translator, his target audience might immediately 
have understood its meaning.“ In 5:25 raußötavov is applied to render the 
Hebrew lexeme 2% (herb, herbage, plants of one season): 


MT LXX 


PINT 2093 PRESS] AVI 2272 AYTN |yvoon 98 ótt TOAD TO OTEPHA Gov tà 0€ 
TÉKVO OOV ÉOTOL HOTEP TÒ napiflóca- 
vov TOÔ Gypov. 


You shall know that your descendants | And you shall know that your descend- 
will be many, and your offspring like the | ants will be many, and your offspring 
grass of the earth. shall be as [all] the grass of the field.** 


The LXX-translator rendered the singular noun 2% as a singular noun 
nop pócavov. However, by applying the Greek noun naußötavov, he created 
a better parallelism in Greek: noAög/nücg. Thus, although he did not render 
avy by a more common equivalent such as xóptoc, we can argue that the 
rendering is based upon stylistic considerations. 


2.2.1.3 snx/Boóxopov (8:11) 


The Hebrew lexeme 378 occurs only three times in the Hebrew Bible: 
Gen 41:2, 41:18 and Job 8:11. In Genesis, it is transliterated as &v T® Gy. 
It is probable that the LXX-translator of Genesis did not know *nN and there- 
fore opted for a transliteration of the Hebrew. In LXX-Job, however, it is 
rendered as Bovtopov, a Greek lexeme that occurs twice in the LXX-Job 
and which is not attested elsewhere in the LXX-corpus.* The Greek lexeme 


> 


47 See James K. Aitken, “Neologisms: A Septuagint Problem," in Interested Readers: 
Essays on the Hebrew Bible in Honor of David J. A. Clines, ed. in James K. Aitken, Christl 
Maier and Jeremy M. S. Clines (Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2013), 315-29, 
318; 320-21. On neologisms in Job see also Marieke Dhont, Style and Context of Old Greek 
Job, SJSJ 183 (Leiden — Boston, MA: Brill, 2017), 146-48. 

48 Brackets are mine. 

^9 Tt is, however, attested in other Greek literature in the works of Aristophanes and Theo- 
critus, according to LSJ. 
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Bovtopov denotes a ‘sedge’ (Carex riparia) and is commonly known as a 
marsh-plant. So apparently, the LXX-translator of Job did know the Hebrew 
lexeme 7X and rendered it by an adequate equivalent. On the basis of this 
argumentation, one can argue that Hebrew lexica might opt for the more spe- 
cific term ‘sedge’ as a translation of Ins, instead of the more general ‘marsh- 
plant.’ 


2.2.1.4 anr/evaov (30:4) 


The Hebrew noun an^ (broom, Retama raetam) occurs four times in 
the Old Testament: 1 Kgs 19:4; 19:5; Job 30:4; Ps 120:4 (LXX 119:4). In 
1 Kgs 19:4 it is transliterated as paOp, 1 Kgs 19:5 renders it as ọvtóv (plant, 
bush, thicket) and Ps 120:4 does not render it at all. For Job 30:4, Aquila 
and Theodotion render it into a more (trans)literal rendering po0apív and 
Symmachus into &0Xov àypiov. It seems that none of the LXX-translators 
knew an adequate Greek lexeme to render an^. This is not surprising given 
the fact that the Retama raetam (broom) does only grow in Palestine and 
Arabia.*° Since there probably was no adequate Greek noun available to 
render an^, the LXX-translators could either transliterate the Hebrew or find 
an alternative rendering that captured the general meaning of the word. The 
LXX-translator of Job did not transliterate the word as the LXX-translator 
of 1 Kings tended to do. Moreover, he tried to preserve the general meaning 
of the word by rendering it into the general lexeme EvAov.>! 


2.2.1.5 »*on/opoyavov äypıov (30:7) 


The Hebrew and Greek of chapter 30 do not align, since there are a lot 
of asterisked material in the Greek version that was not attested in OG-Job. 
The first colon of verse 30:7 is not attested 1n OG-Job and belongs to the aster- 
isked material. It might be possible that the Vorlage of the LXX-translator 
differed and that "nn was not attested in this text. Nevertheless, the choice 
of the LXX-translator to opt for ppbyavov üypıov seems to fit the context 
of the previous verses in the Greek text (Job 30:5-7): 


50 See United Bible Societies and Committee on Translations, Fauna and Flora of the 
Bible, 100. See also Moldenke and Moldenke, Plants of the Bible, 201: “The white broom is 
a beautiful shrub and is abundant in the Palestinian desert regions, growing on hills, in rocky 
places, ravines, and sandy situations. It is common around the Dead Sea, in Gilead, in the Jordan 
valley, on the Syrian desert, in Lebanon, on Mount Carmel, and on all the deserts southwards 
to Arabia Petraea, Sinai and Egypt." 

5! According to Gerleman, the LXX-translator of Job's rendering &0Xov is very general- 
izing as well as simplifying. See Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint. I. The Book of Job, 33. 
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ENAVEOTNOAV Lot KAËTTO (5) Thieves have risen up against me, (5) 

OV ot oikot aòtõv Nouv tp@yAaı netpõv | whose houses were caves in the rocks, (6) 
(6) who spent their lives under wild bushes. 
ot 6210 ppÜyava üypi diyt@vto (7) (7) 


According to Gerleman, the 9197 denotes a sort of thistle of the Cynara 
genus and is rendered as a general term by the LXX-translator.? However, 
considering the context of the verse in connection with the previous verses 
(see supra), the LXX-translator opted for a plausible rendering. Thieves are 
more probable to hide under wild bushes than underneath thistles when wait- 
ing for a next victim to rob. Therefore, the rendering of Yny into the Greek 
lexemes ppbyavov &yptov seems appropriate in this context. 


2.2.1.6 AWNa/Patos (31:40) 


The Hebrew noun AWN is a hapax legomenon in the Hebrew Bible and 
is mostly rendered as ‘malodorous plant’ (from the root WX3 (to have a foul 
smell)).?? Indeed, as Dhorme argues, the rendering Bütoc is based upon the 
parallelism that is present in the Hebrew and that has not been preserved in 
the Greek text.?^^ Moreover, if mwxa indeed denotes a malodorous plant, then 
Büros forms a better parallelism with nin/kviôn (thorns/nettles).?? Therefore, 
although the LXX-translator probably did not know the Hebrew noun nZx3 
or could not find an appropriate Greek lexeme to render it, he opted for a 
Greek lexeme which fitted the context and the parallelism and even enhanced 
the latter. 


2.2.1.7 18/Kunäpıooog (40:17) 


According to the Concise HALOT, T3& is “a kind of tree, and its wood, from 
Lebanon, is used for beams, paneling, pillars; trad[itionally it is rendered 
as] cedar, [however], Cedrus Libani Barrel does not have long enough 
trunks for building, so that it is more likely the fir, Abies Cilicica or another 


32 See Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint. I. The Book of Job, 34. 

5 See Dhorme, A Commentary on the Book of Job, 467. For an elaborated discussion on 
the hapax legomenon see E. Verbeke, “Hebrew Hapax Legomena and their Greek Rendering 
in LXX Job" (Ph.D. diss., Faculty of Theology and Religious Studies, KU Leuven, 2011, pro- 
motor B. Lemmelijn), 311-12. 

34 See Dhorme, A Commentary on the Book of Job, 466. 

55 This is not observed by Elke Verbeke in her analysis of the hapax legomenon and its 
Greek rendering. One might also ask the question why the LXX-translator of Job opted for the 
Greek noun Bétos which only occurs in Exod 3:2; 3:3; 3:4 and Deut 33:16 solely in con- 
nection with the image of divine revelation through the burning bush. 
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evergreen with long trunk.” °° However, this observation is not correct 
since the trunk of the cedar might grow to a diameter of 8 feet and length 
of 120 feet.” Moreover, it is often used as masts for ships.?? Therefore, the 
traditional rendering of 198 as ‘cedar’ seems to be highly plausible. 

In an exemplary study on the Greek renderings of 1X in the LXX, Jacobus 
A. Naudé and Cynthia L. Miller-Naudé conclude that the rendering of 178 
as kunüpicoog is used by the LXX-translator if he does not want to attrib- 
ute the positive characteristics or connotations of the word ‘ceder’ in a given 
context wherein something negative is being described.?? For Job 40:17, the 
LXX-translator did not want to use kéôpoc, with its positive qualities, in order 
to describe Behemoth in Job 40:15.60 Instead, he used xonópiocogc which 
does not have the same positive qualities as x&öpog.°! 


2.2.1.8 n'?xx/rovrodarà Sévdpa (40:21); 6$vópa peyáña (40:22) 


The Hebrew lexeme a"?s53 only occurs in these passages. Looking at the 
rendering of the LXX-translator, Gerleman is right in his observation that the 
LXX-translator was probably not familiar with the term.% However, although 
he did not know the term, he took the context into consideration, i.e. plants 
and shade, and did not destroy the meaning of the Hebrew word although 
the renderings denote a more general meaning. Moreover, instead of rendering 
p*ogx into one Greek lexeme, he opted for two different lexemes and thus 
created variation. 


2.2.2 Missing renderings 


There are six Hebrew plant, floral or herb names that have not been ren- 
dered by the LX X-translator of Job. These are: 728 (9:26), 153 (15:33), 093 
(24:18), m (30:7), 897 (38:27) and mp (41:21). 


?6 HALOT, 27. 

57 See Moldenke and Moldenke, Plants of the Bible, 68. See also the article of Jacobus 
A. Naudé and Cynthia L. Miller-Naudé on the translation of 198 in the LXX for the same 
conclusion but on the basis of a different argumentation: Jacobus A. Naudé and Cynthia 
L. Miller-Naudé, “Lexicography and the Translation of “Cedars of Lebanon’ in the Septuagint,” 
HTS Teologiese Studies/Theological Studies 74(3) (2018): 1-13, 12. 

58 See Moldenke and Moldenke, Plants of the Bible, 69. 

5 See Jacobus A. Naudé and Cynthia L. Miller-Naudé, “Editorial Theory and the Range 
of Translations for ‘Cedars of Lebanon’ in the Septuagint,” HTS Teologiese Studies/Theological 
Studies 74(3) (2018): 1-12, 3-4. 

60 See ibid., 4. 

9! See ibid., 4. This also happens in the LXX-version of Ezekiel where kuxüpicoog is 
often used as a translation of 198 in order to avoid the positive qualities that go with Kédpoc. 
See ibid., 3-4. 

9? See Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint. I. The Book of Job, 34. 
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2.2.2.1 Lexemes pertaining to the omitted Hebrew material in LXX-Job 


The following Hebrew lexemes are not rendered by the LXX-translator 
of Job: mw (30:7), XW (38:27) and mp (41:21). In the ecclesiastical Greek 
text of Ziegler the Greek translation of these verses is indicated with an aster- 
isk. These verses were not translated by the LXX-translator of Job. Scholars 
agree that they do not reflect a shorter Hebrew Vorlage that differed from 
MT.“ Moreover, the majority of scholars ascribe these minuses to the trans- 
lational activity of the LXX-translator who omitted them. 


2.2.2.2 naw (9:26) 


The Hebrew lexeme 73X is a hapax legomenon. According to Claude Cox, 
the LXX-translator of Job probably did not know the meaning of this hapax 
and thus paraphrases the rest of the verse. Moreover, the rendering of NYIN 
713N as vavoiv tyvoc 6000 enhances the analogy because like a ship that does 
not leave a trail, so does Job’s life not leave one either. 


2.2.2.3 193 (15:33) 


The Hebrew noun 153 is not rendered into an equivalent in the LXX- 
version. Instead, the LXX-translator adds npó ópag after öupağ. The render- 
ing of 153 as TPO pac might seem odd at first sight, but, when taking the 
previous verse (15:32) into account, it might seem to be a deliberate render- 
ing of the LXX-translator: 


fj top] adtoù TPO pas PVaproetat Kai | His stump will perish before its time, and 

à padapvoc adtod où un ruküon (32) | his branch will provide no cover. (32) 

tpvyndein óš bonep Stas npó pos | But may he be picked like unripe grapes, 

Exrn&ooı 6& ôs üv0oç £Xaíac (33) before his time, and fall off, like an olive 
blossom. (33) 


93 For an overview of the scholarly debate on whether the LXX-text of Job reflects a shorter 
Hebrew Vorlage than MT see Claude Cox, “Does a Shorter Hebrew Parent Text Underlie Old 
Greek Job?," in In the Footsteps of Sherlock Holmes. Studies in the Biblical Text in Honour of 
Anneli Aejmelaeus, ed. Kristin De Troyer, T. Michael Law and Marketta Liljestróm, CBET 72 
(Leuven — Paris Walpole, MA: Peeters, 2014), CBET, 72), 451-62. 

64 See Cox, “Does a Shorter Hebrew Parent Text Underlie Old Greek Job?," 461-62. 

85 See Claude Cox, Job, SBLCS (forthcoming). Dhorme argues that 738 is rendered as (voc 
6600. See Dhorme, A Commentary on the Book of Job, 141. Verbeke argues that the render- 
ing is based upon Proverbs 30,19. See Verbeke, “Hebrew Hapax Legomena and their Greek 
Rendering in LXX Job," 231-33. 

96 See C. Cox, Iob (forthcoming). 
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It seems to me that the LXX-translator wanted to create a better paral- 
lel with verse 32 than the Hebrew text. Therefore, he added mp6 ópag in 
verse 33 since he rendered ‘2Ÿ-K?2 as mpd Hpac in verse 32. 


2.2.2.4 m» (24:18) 


Some parts of Job 24:18 are rendered into Greek by the LXX-translator 
and some belong to the asterisked material. Only katapadein fj pepis adtav 
&ni yñs (may their earthly portion be cursed) is attested in OG-Job, being 
an adequate rendering of 382 2np?n ??pn. Thus, it seems that the LXX- 
translator of Job had a different Vorlage that did not correspond to the Hebrew 
we know in MT. Moreover, the Hebrew noun 222 is adequately rendered as 
Gptedov in Job 24:6. Thus, if the Hebrew noun 075 was attested, the LXX- 
translator would have probably rendered it as üuneio@v as well. The hypothe- 
sis of a diverging Vorlage is the most plausible argument in this case. 


2.2.3 Adequate renderings 


Out of the 27 Hebrew plant, herb and floral in names in Job, 15 are ren- 
dered adequately into an appropriate Greek lexeme. However, as we have 
seen supra most of the Greek renderings that seem to be not adequately ren- 
dered are in fact adequate renderings. In some cases, the LXX-translator of 
Job rendered the Hebrew plant, herb and floral names (a) by taking context 
into account (30:7; 31:40; 40:17; 40:21-22), (b) on the basis of stylistic 
considerations and thus enhancing the parallelism (5:25; 15:33; 31:40) and 
(c) for the sake of variation (40:21-22). Only once did the LXX-translator 
misread his Vorlage (5:5). One missing rendering could be explained due to 
a diverging Vorlage that differed from MT (24:18) and one Hebrew lexeme 
seems not to have been known to the translator (9:26). However, although 
this lexeme was not known to the translator, he paraphrased the verse and 
strengthened the analogy with the previous verses. 


3. UNITAS VEGETABILIUM? 


After having analyzed all the Hebrew plant, floral and herb names in Prov- 
erbs and Job, we can now compare the results of the said observations in order 
to answer the question on whether they could have been created by a single 
translator. The results will be compared on two levels: (a) general conclusions 
regarding the translation technique and (b) Greek translation equivalents for 
shared Hebrew lexemes. 
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3.1 General observations with respect to the translation technique with 
regard to plant, floral and herb names 


As it is clear from the above analyses, the translator(s) of LXX-Job and 
Proverbs have rendered most Hebrew plant, floral and herb names adequately 
by an appropriate Greek lexeme. Moreover, both LXX-Job and LXX-Proverbs 
seem to have tried to render some Hebrew lexemes in order to enhance paral- 
lelism or analogy, thereby improving the stylistic quality of the text (Prov 7:17 
and Job 5:25; 9:26; 15:33; 31:40). However, whereas the LXX-translator of 
Proverbs tries to avoid repetition (Prov 24:31) and aims at making the text 
more comprehensible for his target audience (Prov 10:26), the LXX-translator 
of Job has often taken the context into account (30:7; 31:40; 40:17; 40:21- 
22) and seems to have tried to create variation (40:21-22).67 

Although both translations exhibit different techniques to render the 
Hebrew floral, plant and herb names that were attested in their Vorlage, both 
translations clearly indicate familiarity with the Greek language and creativity 
(e.g. by the usage of neologisms) in translating the various Hebrew lexemes 
with special attention for the (poetic) style of the Greek text.°® 

We will now turn to the lexical equivalency of the Greek rendering of 
Hebrew plant, floral and herb names in both Proverbs and Job in order to 
come to a conclusion to the question of a single translator. 


3.2 Greek translation equivalents for shared Hebrew lexemes 


The Hebrew MT version of Proverbs and Job share only five Hebrew 
plant, floral and herb names. These instances as well as and their respective 
Greek rendering in the LXX-versions will be listed in the table infra. 


MT LXX-Job LXX-Proverbs 
TS (thorns) Kakóc (bad, evil, wicked) | tpißoAog (tribulus 
(5:5) terrestris, thistle, 
caltrops) (22:5) 


67 The avoidance of repetition is applied in LXX-Job and LXX-Proverbs to render specific 
Hebrew animal names into Greek. See Beeckman, “Proverbia de Animalibus,” 265; Bryan 
Beeckman, “Animalia in Libro Iob” (forthcoming). 

68 See Beeckman, “Proverbia de Animalibus," 268-69; Bryan Beeckman, “Animalia in 
Libro Iob" (forthcoming). 
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MT LXX-Job LXX-Proverbs 
on (chickling, weeds in | ppbyavov üypuov (wild |/ (24:31) 
a field or orchard) brushwood) (30:7) 
mn (thorns, spiniferous Kvidy (nettle) (31:40) ükavda (thorny plant, 
plants) thorn) (26:9) 
NWT (young, new grass) | / (38:27) nóa (grass, herb; kind of 


grass with cleansing 
properties, lye) (27:25) 


awy (herb, herbage, raußötavov (all the xÖöprog (grass, herb, hay, 
plants of one season) herbage, grass) (5:25) stubble) (27:5) 


A first look at these instances shows that none of the renderings in LXX- 
Proverbs and LXX-Job are identical. However, some of the different renderings 
can be explained due to the specific translation technique of the translator(s). 
As indicated supra, the rendering of 78 as kakógc is based upon a misreading 
of the Hebrew by the LXX-translator. The odd rendering of 9197 in LXX-Job 
can be explained as a contextual rendering and the non-rendering in LXX- 
Proverbs as an avoidance of repetition (see supra). The non-rendering of XW 
in LXX-Job can be regarded as an omission of the LXX-translator (see supra). 

The Hebrew noun nin, nevertheless, is rendered as two different Greek 
lexemes in both translations. Both Greek lexemes are only attested in one or 
in the other. LXX-Proverbs uses ükav0a to render min and p17. Moreover, 
ükavO0a is often used as a rendering for min (see e.g. Song 2:2; Hos 9:6; 
Isa 34:14 (with adjective)), whereas kviôn (applied by LXX-Job) is a Greek 
hapax legomenon. 

Concerning the rendering of 2% in both versions, we observe that (a) the 
neologism naußötavov of Job is not applied in Proverbs and (b) xópcog is 
used in LXX-Job to render vi (13:25). This again might indicate two differ- 
ent LXX-translators instead of one. 

Thus, the comparison of the common Hebrew plant, herb and floral names 
seems to reflect a different LXX-translator for respectively Job and Proverbs, 
especially in the latter two instances. 


4. CONCLUSION 
After the analysis of the Greek rendering of the Hebrew plant, floral and 


herb names in both Proverbs and Job, we can formulate the following obser- 
vations with regard to the translation technique: 
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(a) 


(b) 
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The LXX-translator of Proverbs rendered most Hebrew plant, floral and 
herb adequately. The LXX-translator even tried to enhance parallelism 
(Prov 7:17), to enhance the image of the verse so it would be more com- 
prehensible to his target audience (Prov 10:26) or to avoid repetition 
(Prov 24:31). Only one Hebrew lexeme has not been translated by the 
LXX-translator due to a misreading (Prov 7:17); 

The LXX-translator of Job also rendered most Hebrew plant, floral 
and herb adequately. When rendering these specific names he (a) took 
into account the context of the verse (30:7; 31:40; 40:17; 40:21-22); 
(b) he chose Greek lexemes on the basis of stylistic considerations 
and by doing so, he enhanced the parallelism (5:25; 15:33; 31:40) and 
(c) he created variation (40:21-22). Only once did the LXX-translator 
misread his Vorlage (5:5) and one non-rendering can be explained due 
to a diverging Vorlage (24:18). Moreover, although one Hebrew lexeme 
was probably not known to the translator, he tried to render it in a 
certain way in order to improve the analogy with the previous verses 


(9:26). 


After a comparison of the characteristics of the translation technique of 
both LXX-Job and LXX-Proverbs on a general and lexical level, we arrive 
at the following conclusions: 


(a) 


(b) 


The translation technique in rendering the Hebrew plant, floral and 
herb names differs in both books. However, both books indicate a 
translator that rendered most Hebrew lexemes adequately, tried to 
enhance the Greek (poetic) structure of the verse and handled his Vor- 
lage in a free and creative way. Moreover, the application of neol- 
ogisms are an indication that both were well-versed in Greek lan- 
guage. 

On a lexical level, some shared Hebrew plant, floral and herb names 
are rendered by different Greek lexemes in both LXX-books. Some can 
be explained on the basis of the translation technique. Others, however, 
indicate different lexical choices for a given Hebrew lexeme. 


Re-assessing the question of a single translator for LXX-Job and LXX- 
Proverbs, we can conclude, on the basis of this study, that LXX-Job and 
LXX-Proverbs were translated by two different translators. This conclusion 
is strengthened by the results of the study on the Greek rendering of Hebrew 
animal names in Job and Proverbs. Although they were not translated by 
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one and the same translator, we cannot exclude that they might stem from 
the same group of translators. More research on this topic is therefore 
necessary. 


BRYAN BEECKMAN 
UCLouvain — KU Leuven 
bryan.beeckman@uclouvain.be 


© See e.g. Claude Cox, “The Historical, Social & Literary Context of Old Greek Job,” in 
XII Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, Leiden, 
2004, ed. Melvin K. H. Peters, SBLSCS 54 (Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), 
105-16, 116; d'Hamonville, Les Proverbes, 139-41 (esp. 141). 


ükobei/gioakobeiv (922) in Greek Exodus 


Larry PERKINS 


ABSTRACT 


Text-linguistic information embedded in the Greek translation of Exodus is the 
primary data we possess to understand the translator's process, discern the Greek 
linguistic conventions used by him, and establish his intended meaning. This kind of 
analysis also enables us to evaluate the degree of interference which the source text 
exhibits lexically and compositionally within the translation. The variation that occurs 
in Greek Exodus in the usage of dkovetv/eioakovetv provides an interesting case study 
in the translator's approach to his task. This article reflects upon this translator's textual 
decisions and seeks to discern why he employs this variation of Greek forms in his 
rendering of yw. The translator's choice of which verb to employ in a particular con- 
text is both a function of source text constructions and the result of his attention to the 
larger context in his translational choices. 


Text-linguistic information embedded in the Greek translation of Exodus is 
the primary data we possess to understand the translator's process, discern the 
Greek linguistic conventions used by him, and establish his intended meaning. 
This kind of analysis also enables us to evaluate the degree of interference 
which the source text exhibits lexically and compositionally within the trans- 
lation.! The variation that occurs in Greek Exodus in the usage of àkoústv/ 
£ioakobseiv provides an interesting case study in the translator's approach to 
his task.? Within Exodus forms of the verb yaw occur forty-nine times.? Both 


! T am indebted to Joel Korytko, my research assistant, for his careful review of an earlier 
draft and his helpful suggestions. 

? For other studies evaluating the use of related verb forms in the Septuagint see J. Barr, 
“The Meaning of ànakoóo and Cognates in the LXX," JTS ns 31(1980), 67-72 and C. Cox, 
“Eioako0o and "Erzakoo in the Greek Psalter,” Biblica 62(1981), 251-58. 

3 2:15,24; 3:7,18; 4:1,8,9,31; 5:2; 6:5,9,12(2x),30; 7:4,13,16,22; 8:11,15; 9:12; 11:9; 
15:14,26(2x); 16:7,8,9,12,20;18:1,19,24; 19:5(2x),9; 20:19; 22:23[22MT](2x),26; 23:13, 
21,22(2x); 24:7; 28:35(31LXX);32:17,18; 33:4. At 4:31 the Greek text reads kai éyapn 
for pi “el "gus and this has prompted some to speculate that the translator either misread his 
text for a form of maw or actually had a form of this verb in his Vorlage. The Greek text has 
no equivalent for nyawn at 20:19. In the case of 28:35(31 in LXX) the translator indicates 
that the bells on the high priest's robes Eoroı...akovorn (yawn), altering the Hebrew syntax. 
Along with the renderings of the infinitive absolute forms by the dative cognate noun åxoñ 
this accounts for all forty-nine occurrences of this verb in Exodus. The cognate noun dkon 
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äkovetv (15x)* and eioakovsıv (27x) form the default renderings used by the 
Greek translator. We do not encounter forms of éxaxovev or braKovetv 
in Greek Exodus. Whereas the translator for the most part followed default 
renderings in his treatment of yaw, we seek to discern why the translator uses 
the compound form eioaKobsıv in contradistinction to the simplex form 
of ükobsiv in respective contexts. We accept Wevers’ Exodus’ as the “best 
available critical edition" and have not discerned any context in which Wevers' 
textual decisions regarding dkobsıv/sioakobsıv need to be questioned. We 
employ the guidelines defining the SBLCS Project? to provide methodological 
direction in discerning the translator's employment of these cognate verbs and 
their intended meaning. 

Although the verb yaw occurs throughout the Exodus narrative, the occur- 
rences of dkobsıv or sioaKovetv are not evenly distributed. Consistently the 
translator used &kovevv in chapters 15, 18-19, 23-24 and 32-33 with a minor 
variation for contextual reasons in the use of eioakovetv in chapters 22- 
23. Conversely sicaxobeiv is concentrated in chapters 2-11, 16 and 22-23. 
Overlap only occurs slightly in chapters 2-3 and 22-23. After two initial usa- 
ges of dkovetv (2:15; 3:7), the translator does not select this rendering again 
until 15:14. Although the Hebrew construction in 3:7 and 6:5 is the same 
(yaw + NX + noun) and God is subject in both clauses, at 3:7 the translator 
selected åkńxoa and at 6:5 eiorjkovoo. In all other cases where God is sub- 
ject of yaw in Greek Exodus the translator used £ioakoostv as the rendering. 
Whereas the translator selects dKobeıv as the rendering in 18:19, why is the 
same structure in the source text rendered by sioakovevw in 4:1? What gives 
rise to this translation variation? Variations in Hebrew syntax or narrative 


usually renders an infinitive absolute (15.26; 19.5; 22.23[22MT]; 23.22), but once it renders 
NV yaw as dKonv puaxatav (23.1). 

4 2:15; 3:7; 15:14,26(2°); 18:1,19,24; 19:5(2°),9; 23:13,22(2°); 24:7; 32:17,18; 33:4. 
No equivalent in MT occurs for aKkobeıv in 19:8 and 24:3. Also at 15:26, 19:5, 22:23, and 
23:22 the infinitive absolute form ymw is rendered by the dative cognate noun dxof. This is 
a frequent strategy for translating pre-posed infinitive absolutes in Greek Exodus. 

5 2:24; 3:18; 4:1,8,9; 5:2; 6:5,9,12(2x),30; 7:4,13,16,22; 8:15(11MT),19(15MT); 9:12; 
11:9; 16:7,8,9,12,20; 22:23(22MT)(2°),27(26MT); 23:21. Again at 22:23 the pre-posed infin- 
itive absolute form ymw is translated as àkoñ. The translator chose to render 3 in one 
context (16:28) as £icakobztv. 

6 These compounds do occur in Greek Genesis. 

7 J. W. Wevers, Septuaginta Vetus Testamentum Graecum Auctoritate Academicae Scien- 
tarum Gottingensis Editum, Vol. II, 1, Exodus (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1991). 

š R. Helbing, Die Kasussyntax der Verba bei den Septuaginta (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1928), 150-54, offers many helpful observations on the use of these two verbs. 

? "Guidelines for Authors and Editors of the Society of Biblical Literature Commentary on 
the Septuagint" (private communication) and “A Prospectus for A Commentary on the Septu- 
agint” (http://ccat.sas.upenn.edu/ioscs/commentary/prospectus.html). 
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elements, i.e., the interplay of subjects and objects, and the choice of appro- 
priate semantic equivalents in Greek may be factors worth evaluating. 

In the case of àxoóo Smyth notes that within Classical Greek usage “the 
person or thing, whose words, sounds, etc. are perceived by the senses, stands 
in the genitive; the words, sound, etc. generally stand in the accusative.... 
The accusative is almost always used when the thing heard is expressed 
by a substantivized neuter adjective or participle, but the genitive plural in the 
case of obxoc, 6e, adtéc, and óc is frequent....”!° He goes on to specify that 
“AKodeiv, aio0dvgoOat, tvvOdvec0a1, meaning to become aware of, learn, 
take the accusative." !! As well he indicates that “in the meaning heed, hear- 
ken, obey, verbs of hearing generally take the genitive:...”!? According 
to Blass, Debrunner and Funk “the classical rule for dkovevv is: the person 
whose words are heard stands in the genitive, the thing (or person: E 4:21 
adtov Âkovoute) about which (or whom) one hears in the accusative; ...” 13 
To what degree do these grammatical principles govern the translator's usage 
and where there is variation, what might be the cause? 

This article reflects upon this translator's textual decisions and seeks to 
answer such questions regarding the usage of these verbs in Greek Exodus.'* 


Within Exodus we discern several repeated syntactical structures and 
idioms used with yaw. These include: 


i. absolute usage (“to hear with the ears") 
ii. 92% + direct object marker (nx) (“to hear with the ears," “to listen to”) 
Hi. yaw + unmarked object (“to hear with the ears," “to listen to") 
iv. 92% + pronominal object suffix (person— “to attend to) 
v. yow + adverbial phrases incorporating ow (7179, ”1P2) (“to attend to 
someone's words carefully," “to hearken to someone, obey;" with 
God “to hear and accept a request; ”) 


10 H. Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1973), 323 81361. 

11 [bid., $1363. 

12 [bid., 324 $1366. 

5 Blass, F., Debrunner, A., and R.W. Funk, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961), 95 8173 

14 Different patterns of usage seem to occur in different segments of the Septuagint. For 
example, O. Munnich, “Indices d'une Septante originelle dans le Psautier Grec," Biblica 63 
(1982), 406-16, indicates that in the Psalter where God is subject of sioékovo the translator's 
usage “suggère qu'il entend favorablement” and “ils réservent @kovetv au simple acte d'en- 
tendre" (409). However, this distinction, “while sometimes present in the rest of the Septua- 
gint clearly is not respected" (my translation, 410). In all but two cases according to Hatch 
and Redpath £icakobo is completed with an object in the genitive case (cf. 9.38(10.17MT); 
57(58MT).5). In the case of Gkov the variation is greater. 
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yow + ^w (“to listen to someone,” “to attend to someone's words 
carefully,” “to hearken to someone, obey”) 

passive usage (“to be heard”) 

Yaw + various adverbial modifiers. 


Houtman observes that “...it makes no difference to the meaning whether 
yaw is used with Ox, 1p2 or Mp.” 
Within Greek Exodus the translator used the following idioms: 


1. 
ii. 
iii. 


iv. 


vi. 


vil. 


aKovetv (absolute) 15:14 

eioakovetv (absolute) 7:16 

dKobeıv + accusative (thing: “to hear something" (ñua, Pavy (sound), 
TOVTO.)) 

eloaKoleıv + accusative (thing: “to hear something" (otevayu6c, 
yoyyvonög)) 

aKodeıv + genitive (“to listen to, heed” (p@vňs, Lov; preposed object 
THs kpavyfic adtTOV åkńýKxoa (3.7); person: 18.19 Lov; with supplemen- 
tary participle modifying genitive object (19:9)) 

sioakovetv + genitive (“to listen to, heed” (22.23(22) thc povis aùt®v); 
person: 23.21 abtoü, Mavon, Hou, bu@v, abtOv; 22:27(26) abvob— 
object present in Greek text but not in Hebrew text)) 

dover (passive) 23:13 aorist passive 


In the case of constructions noted in vi. and vii. the use of the genitive case 
to mark povñ and kpavyn probably reflects metonymy, with these nouns 
standing for the person associated with the voice or cry. 

When we compare Greek equivalents with Hebrew usage, we find inter- 
esting patterns. 


DK ynw—“to hear something" GKOvELV + accusative (PLA, pov 


(sound), mavta) 

Exception: &kovetv + genitive (1x) 
(preposed object tijg Kpavyis aùt®v 
dKnkoa is an example of metonymy 
representing persons whose words are 
being heard - 3.7) 

eioaKovetv + accusative (OTEVAYUÖG, 


yoyyvopóc) 


15 C. Houtman, Exodus, Vol. 1 (Kampen: Kok Pub. House, 1993), 59. 
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saw + unmarked object— "hear" 


Exception: àkofj sioukovetv + 

genitive (22.23(22MT) tig Pavijs abtov) 
dxovetv + accusative (32:18 povnv 
[sound]) 


yv + relative object clause 


aKovet + 600 clause (24.7). At 19.8 
and 24.3 the Hebrew text only reads 
nv sy, but Greek adds kai àkovoópe0a. 


SV + adverbial phrases incorporating 
p (npa npo) 

"attend to one's words carefully" or 
“hearken to someone” 

“hear and attend to a request” 

“hear and obey” 


np» 

dKkovet + genitive (15.26 tfi Pwvis 
Kupiov; 18.24 tic qovitic Tod yaußpod) 
£iookobstv + genitive (3.18; 4.9 oov/tñc 
povis; 4.8 Tis pov TOD onusiov) 
pa 

akon AKobeıv + genitive (18.19 Lov; 
19.5 ris uns povis; 23.22 tH PwVis 
pov )—default rendering of the 
pre-posed infinitive absolute. 
£ioakobsiv + genitive (4.1 cT] qoviig 
uov; 5.2 ths povñç adtod; 23.21 adtod) 
In each of these categories metonymy 
may explain why povn is marked by the 
genitive case. 


bg vw — “attend to one's words 
carefully" or “hearken to someone"; 
"hear and attend to a request"; “hear 
and obey” 


eioaKovet + genitive (Mavon, pov, 
budv, adtov)—default rendering. 


yw + pronominal object suffix—“listen 
to, hear something” 


sioaKovety + genitive (6:12 pov) 


absolute usage—not common, but has 
the sense “hear with the ears” 


passive usage—‘“sound of movement" 
(28:35); names of other gods “should 
not be heard on your lips” (23:13) 


akodeıv (15:14; 19:9) 

£icakobs (7:16) 

Exception: sioakovetv + genitive 
(22:27(26MT) adtobd)—object present in 
Greek text but not in Hebrew text.) 


äkovoti (28:35) 
GKkoúguv (23:13 aorist passive) 


SU + preposition + infinitive 


dKove + genitive + supplementary 
participle (1x 19:9) 


A few observations can be offered at this point. The translator generally 


follows Classical Greek usage. 


i. In the Greek text, if the object is something heard as a sound, normally 
the accusative case is used to mark it. 
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ii. Where the translator considered the object to be a person or representing 
a person (e.g. when pwvr] functions as metonymy for the person) or some- 
thing heeded, obeyed, he used the genitive case to mark it. 


These applications occur both with àxobo and £zicakobo in Greek Exo- 
dus. There are one or two anomalous texts that will be discussed later in the 
paper. 

Within the Hebrew text there is considerable overlap of meaning among 
several idioms, according to the entry in HALOT.' ox ynw ipo yaw ipa yaw 
seem to be somewhat interchangeable in sense. yaw + marked/unmarked object 
signifies "hear, listen." These semantic overlaps in Hebrew formations may 
have generated some challenges for the Greek translator. The translator could 
use either Gkovetv or sioakovetv to render some of the constructions with 
ynw. Observe the almost even distribution in Tables 3 and 4!” for the Greek 
rendering of several, specific Hebrew formations. This variation suggests that 
the translator was responsible for choosing his rendering and not stereotypi- 
cally representing specific Hebrew structures. Secondly, the translator used 
cioakovet + genitive as a default rendering for ^N + ynw and ynw + prono- 
minal object suffix formations (Tables 5 and 6). The translator in these instan- 
ces seems to emphasize through his selection of eioakobsiv the sense of 
heed, pay attention to, listen and in most cases it is Israel or Pharaohh who is 
the subject. Third, the intransitive uses are represented by both Gkovetv and 
£icakobeiv (Table 7). Fourth, some examples of source text interference are 
evident. For instance, what we do not find in Classical Greek usage according 
to TLG or papyri from this period is the combination eioakobeıv zç Qovric.' 
While the words have some sense, they represent a Hebrew lexical idiom. 
In contrast àkoózt modified by accusative or genitive forms of g@vn occurs 
frequently in classical Greek. Further the collocation àxoTf| dkovetv is the 
default representation of the pre-posed infinitive absolute. In Classical Greek 
this would mean to use the sense of hearing as the medium for gathering infor- 
mation. However, this is not the meaning conveyed in the Hebrew source 
text. So interference from the source text does occur at the lexical and com- 
positional level with respect to these cognate verbs. 


16 K. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testa- 
ment, IV t? — n (tr. M. E. J. Richardson; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 1570-74. 

17 All tables are found at the end of the article. 

15 There is one occurrence of qovilv écékovoav &Xssıvnv “they heard a pitiful voice/cry” 
in Hymni Homerici In Cererem (line 284), but this is with the accusative case and describes 
people who hear an infant's cry. 
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According to Wevers' edition of Exodus the translator in several contexts 
added forms of &kovetv where no form of 22 occurs in the Hebrew tradi- 
tion. This occurs at 19:8 and 24:3 where MT does not reflect a form of vnw 
and in both contexts Greek Exodus has the standard expression no1noopev 
xai àkovoópus0a. The complete Hebrew equivalent does occur at 24:7 (nw»1 
yn). Either the translator is leveling his Greek text or he read a more 
expansive Hebrew text in 19:8 and 24:3. 

In the case of eioakobeıv G uses it consistently as a rendering for yaw apart 
from 16:28 where it renders MT "229.1? The translator may have read ynw> 
in his Hebrew text, but no extent Hebrew tradition has this variant. Or he may 
have misread his Hebrew text (which would be unusual, but does happen 
occasionally).?? Or he may have thought eioakobeıv would more accurately 
reflect Israel's failure to respond to Yahweh's commands. Perhaps he did not 
want to leave the impression that Israel had no desire to “keep” Yahweh's 
commands; rather it was an issue of selective hearing and responding. 

Within Wevers' edition of Exodus?! there are no occasions in the rendering 
of yaw where the inner Greek textual tradition shows substantive variants 
between forms of dkobsıv and sioakovetv. There is little encroachment by 
one verb form on the other in these contexts. The tradition did not discern 
any urgent reasons to adjust the translation in reference to the use of these 
verbs. 


1? Wevers shows no variant apart from akovsıv 707 25-126 84 59 509. William H.C. Propp, 
Exodus 1-18. The Anchor Bible, vol. 2 (London: Doubleday, 1999), 587 offers no comment 
regarding the Septuagint's rendering here and yet frequently he will offer the suggestion that 
the Greek translator read a different Hebrew text from the MT. 

Le Boulluec, Alain and Pierre Sandevoir, La Bible D'Alexandrie. L'Exode (Paris: Cerf, 
1989), 187 suggests "l'écart provident peut-être d'une confusion orale." Another example might 
be found at 4:31 where kai &nictgvoev ó Auög Kai £yó&pr renders yaw ON TAX”. This is 
the only context in Lxx Exodus where a form of yw is not rendered by some form cognate 
with àkobo. Did the translator read a form of na in his Hebrew text, did he misread the 
Hebrew, or has he deliberately paraphrased the meaning of the Hebrew text? Wevers argues 
that the translator had a form of the verb nw in his text, as he did in 4:14. Given the character 
of this translation, I would agree with Wevers' conclusion. 

20 Additionally, 3222 (as a verb) is translated outside the normal equivalencies (npoo&xsıv 
or qQuAG6o00) as Apavileıv in 21.29,36. Those identical texts may have read 2 rather than 
2%. The translator may have had a different Hebrew text, but it is also possible that the 
translator swaps the typical lexemes for a more contextual rendering (LSJ, 286 notes that Gpavi- 
Ge can mean “make unseen, hide, conceal” and so the translator may have understood 322 
in these contexts in this sense, “keep away through concealment”). 

If the translator did read a different Hebrew text at 16.28 this would be the only place where 
he deviates from his normal usage of gioakobeıv. 

?! There is no variance between Wevers’ edition and the revised A. Rahlfs and R. Hanhart, 
Septuaginta (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2006) with respect to the use of dkovetv 
and gioaKodeıv. 
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In discerning the intent of the translator (SBLCS principle # 2) the mean- 
ing of lexemes and constructions in Classical and Hellenistic Greek prior 
to or contemporary with the translation should be our guide. In the case of 
üxobeiv/eicakobeiv enough usage occurs to give us confidence that we can 
discern their normal sense. Similarly, there is little ambiguity with respect to 
the meaning of the various Hebrew constructions.?? The representations and 
resultant constructions in Greek Exodus represent adequately the Hebrew 
sense, but interference from the source text is detected in the renderings of 
preposed cognate infinitives and in the expression sioaKovetv ts PVC. 
Conversely, the use of the supplementary participle modifying a genitive object 
of äkovbeiv used in 19:9 conforms to Classical Greek usage. As well, the vari- 
ation in sense between accusative and genitive objects seems to match Classi- 
cal Greek conventions. 

An example of a default equivalent which makes good sense in Greek 
would be eioakobeıv + genitive which consistently renders Y8 + yaw (eleven 
times).? The compound verb form gig + dkobgıv may be an attempt by the 
translator to reflect the prepositional element in the Hebrew formation and its 
nuance “listen to, hearken, hear and obey.” The use of the genitive object with 
the Greek verb defines the sense of the verb as “perceive, listen to, heed.” 
In every case the nuance is negative with the subject (Israel or Pharaohh) not 
listening or responding to Yahweh or Moses. 

The renderings of yaw + adverbial phrases incorporating Yp (»wp^», ^12), 
are almost evenly divided between 7172 (dkobeıv + genitive [3x] and sioa- 
Kobeıv + genitive [3x]) and ^p» (àxoósiv + genitive [2x] and sioakovew + 
genitive [3x]). In the case of dKkobeıv + P@vijs (expressing metonymy) the 
translator employs a normal Greek idiom. However, he did not have a similar 
Classical Greek idiom to use in the case of siouxovetv. The combination of 
£icakobsiv + qovf|c seems to be based on the analogy of äkobsıv + povilç.24 
In using this construction he emphasizes the sense of attentiveness or obe- 
dient response by using the compound verb form. In the case of »p3 yaw = 
eiouKovelv + genitive, Israel and Pharaohh are the subjects and they are not 
heeding Moses or Yahweh. In fact Pharaohh challenges the right of Yahweh 
to require him to heed the deity (5:2). In the case of p» yaw = eicakoóstv + 
genitive, Israel is the subject in two contexts (4:8, 9) and a negative sense 
is expressed, as Moses refuses to believe that Israel will listen to him (3:18), 
despite Yahweh's assurances. The translator did not distinguish any mean- 
ingful difference between YN yaw and » 5/3 sv. 


2 
23 
24 


Koehler and Baumgartner, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon, 1570-74. 
Appendix Table 5. Occurrences of YN yw are found only in Exodus chapters 6-11, 16. 
The Genesis translator (Gen 21:17 where God is the subject) uses similar equivalents. 
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Before we go further, we need to understand the translator's use of oov 
as a default rendering for 717 (28x). Exceptions occur in three contexts. At 
18:19 *»p23 vv is rendered uncharacteristically as Gkovodv pov. The phrase 
THS POVIS abtOv represents 1npY% at 22:23[22MT]. And then in 36:6 kai 
éxnpvéev is the equivalent for np 125". These exceptions are understan- 
dable in each context. The noun oi qovai is a plus in 19:13. The repeated 
representation of “ip (used in adverbial prepositional phrases) by pwvn does 
cause some loss in transfer of information from Hebrew to Greek. Idioma- 
tically ipa yaw or p» yaw when used with a pronominal suffix does not 
mean to hear the voice of someone, but rather to listen to a person, i.e., it 
is synonymous with YN vw. That this translator felt compelled to represent 
op in his target text in most instances says something about his attention to 
serial fidelity. It is understandable as a form of metonymy. His use of äkov- 
cÓv pov at 18:19 to represent *?p2 viv demonstrates that he clearly under- 
stood what the Hebrew idiom meant. The frequent use of the genitive tg 
POVAS to mark the object of doo and eioakoóo shows that the translator 
understands the sense of the Hebrew as “listen to, heed." Contrast the use of 
the accusative form in 32:17-18.2 

The use of the genitive ths qovtic following e£ioakobooov in 4:8 (tis 
Povis TOD OnpEtov TOD rpotov) reflects the Hebrew text, but creates an 
awkward Greek expression. What is the “voice or sound of the first sign"? 
This expression is repeated in the second half of the verse. The noun ovr 
does not often function as the head noun in a genitive relationship with 
onueiov in Classical Greek writers. However, the noun 71? seems to be able 
to convey the sense "voice, meaning" used for authentication when bound 
with the noun n1X.?° Presumably the sense is that the Israelites will heed the 
"message" communicated by the first sign and put confidence in Moses. 
Although pov) is the default rendering for np in Greek Exodus, its usage 
in this context generates unusual lexical relationships in the Greek text. Here 
again we have evidence of interference from the source text. 

When the translator chooses dKkobeıv + genitive (2x) to render ^p» yov 
or ükobziv + genitive to render mpa vw (3x), he seems to be influenced 
by contextual factors or his decision to use äkof àkoosiv as his default 
rendering for the pre-posed cognate infinitive construction in his source 
text. 


25 Kai dkoboag ‘Incots thy povñv Tod Auod Kpalovtov....drra aviv &&apyóvtov 


oivou éyo áxobo. 
?6 Brown, Driver, Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 
877. 3.a. (1). 
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15:26 | mim mp5 yawn yinw-or | dav ükofj äkovong tic povis Kupiov Tod 0:00 
PION GOD 


unn np? nun vov" | frovoev 8 Movoñs tig avis tod you poo 


18:19 Spa yaw nns | viv oov Gkovoóv pov 


19:5 | “pa ıyawn ymw- NY) kai vOv šàv ükof| åkovonte tis šuñç povis 


23:22 Yopa yown YAWAR ` | šàv ókoñ dkovong TS Mavis pov 


Three of these cases include a cognate dative noun + &kovetv construction 
(15:26; 19:5; 23:22)" used in conditional clauses (av åkoñ dkobong) 
addressed by Yahweh to Israel. The repeated lexical root gives an emphatic 
note to the expectation that Israel will heed Yahweh’s word. The other two 
instances describe Jethro’s instructions to Moses (18:19, 24). This is a “tea- 
ching” context and the initial äkovoôv uov (18:19) captures more adequa- 
tely the sense that Moses should “learn from" Jethro. The simple verb form 
is repeated at the conclusion of Jethro's instruction (18:24) perhaps forming 
an inclusio. 

The distinction in the translation which occurs between 23:21 and 23:22 
is interesting. 


23:21 pa v2 | kai siodKove adtod 
23:22 pa yawn YAWO `D |&üv ókoñ dkovong Ts qoviic pov 


In verse 21 Yahweh instructs Moses (or the people?) and commands 
him npoceye ceavt® kai sioákove adrod. This is the only context in Greek 
Exodus where these two verbs occur together. This is not a usual combina- 
tion found in Greek literature.?? Usually the translator employed the genitive 
object tç povic to reflect the Hebrew »»2/»1p». However, in 23:21 the 
referent for adto is the previous Tov GyyeAov pov (v. 20) and perhaps the 
translator chooses to be more direct, omitting any reference to Yip and avoid- 
ing the metonymy.?? However, it should be noted that in Greek Exodus when 


27 This construction also occurs in the long plus involved with 23:22 sav axon akovonte 
TNS qovng Lov kat roinonte. This is regarded as original in Rahlfs-Hanhart's edition but 
not by Wevers’ edition. àkoT| sicakoboouat at 22.23(22MT) is discussed later in this paper. 

28 Smyth, Greek Grammar, 324 $1364. &kovetv..., meaning to hear from, learn from, 
take[s] the genitive of the actual source.” 

? According to TLG rp008x@...dKo0o occur together in Classical Greek sources, but not 
TPOOEXM...ELIOOKOUM. 

30 The translator employed a similar strategy in 18:19 where "»»p3 ynw nny is rendered 
as viv oùv äkovoév pov. No Greek text witnesses the presence of pový in any form. Similarly 
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Yahweh speaks to humans, they hear his voice (P/pavn—e.g., 5.2; 15.26; 
23.22), but the translator never renders ^p with simply the personal pronoun 
in these contexts. In the case of humans (18.19) or spiritual beings (23.21) 
occasionally a personal pronoun will be employed. If the translator is con- 
sistent in this translation of “ip when it is Yahweh's “voice,” then this may 
also explain this alternation in 23.21-22. By this means the translator avoids 
possible confusion between the povT of the messenger and Yahweh's qov 
mentioned in 23.22. This change is made by the translator and also streamli- 
nes the construction in the direction of Greek idiom. 

According to 23:22 Yahweh adds a promise with a third class condition, 
&üv AKOTN àxobong THS govTiç pov, emphasizing how important it is for 
Moses and the Israelites to listen, i.e., pay attention, to Yahweh's messages 
delivered through this divine agent. àxof| àkobong is the usual representation 
(15.26; 19.5) of the source text's infinitive absolute construction used with 
vw (the exception being 22.23) and this may explain the variation in usage 
between vv. 21 (siodKove) and 22. 

The translator may be using Greek idiom to represent his source text in the 
singular rendering at 7:16. Yahweh sent Moses and Aaron to request the release 
of the Israelites and Pharaohh has refused to acknowledge Yahweh's jurisdic- 
tion. According to the Hebrew text Yahweh instructs Moses to repeat the ini- 
tial command and say to Pharaohh “and look, you have not paid attention to 
this point (73 79 nynu-x^ n1m)." The Hebrew text is formally intransitive, 
but probably implies the object “to me." The translation shows isomorphism 
Kai 1800 obk EICNKOVOUG Ewg tovtov, and similarly has an intransitive con- 
struction. We find many examples of the construction oùk sionKovov (the 
construction occurs several times in Thucydides Historiae 5.50.1; 8.31.1; 
8.32.3; 8.38.4) with the sense “they did not agree." While the use of sion- 
Kovoas fits the translator's default translation of yaw in this section of Exo- 
dus, the correspondence in form to Greek idiom should not be disregarded. 
God made demands upon Pharaohh with which he did not agree. In Thucydi- 
des this idiom occurs similarly in situations where political demands made by 
one party are rejected by another. The translator tends to use the compound 
form in negative contexts, with the sense “disregard, pay no attention. "?! 

Another principle used in the SBLCS series focuses upon linguistic 
parsimony (principle #5). As a general rule no words or constructions of 


at 23:21 there are no variants reading a form of qovrj. Where pov is present in the Greek 
text with these verbs, the Greek textual tradition is remarkably stable. 

3! The only context in Ex where äkobo occurs with a negative is 23:13 where Yahweh 
commands o08£ un àkoóc0n &x Tod orönarog bu@v (PY yaw NY). Here the sense is not 
“pay attention or listen to" but rather “hear” as an utterance. 
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translation-Greek shall be considered normal Greek, unless attested in non- 
translation writings. An example of this occurs at 19:9 where the translator 
used AaAoDvrog pov to render the infinitive construct formation °3313 fol- 
lowing yaw”. 


19:9 | Jay 272 axn yaw? 91292 | iva kobvon ô Aaóc XaXobvtóc Lov npóc oé 


The Greek text in this clause follows the Hebrew order and uses iva to 
render the Hebrew particle 91292. The infinitive construct "3373 with the 
prepositional prefix 3 and first person singular pronoun suffix is rendered by 
a present participle and personal pronoun (Aañoŭvtoç Nov). Smyth notes 
that in classical Greek “a supplementary participle is often used in agreement 
with the genitive of the person from whom something is heard: A&yovrog 
où Akpodoovtat ol veôt the young men will listen when I speak P.A.37d." 
This construction with a supplementary participle communicates well the 
sense of the Hebrew. Yahweh expects the people to listen “while/when I am 
speaking to/with you.” This experience should cause them to believe Moses 
aby siç tov ai@va.* 

The principle of “translator’s intent” according to the SBLCS Guidelines 
indicates that the linguistic information embedded in the Greek text shall 
form the sole basis for interpretation. At 6:12b Moses asks Yahweh "160b 
oi vioi Iopa]A ook eior|kovoóv Lov (PR IVAWND), Kai næs ciouKovoeTat 
pov (3977) Papa; sioaKkove + genitive is the normal equivalent for yaw 
bx and the meaning of *1ÿ2w seems to be little different from *bx ynw. These 
Hebrew constructions occur in the same compound sentence. The translator 


32 A more literal translation, such as ëv AaAsiv pe, while possible, does not seem to be a 
common construction with verbs of speech in literary Greek. 

33 Gen 27:5 translated 112 WY"DR pri» 3272 nya Apa as "Peflékka 82 fikovoev ahot- 
vrog Toaüx npög “Hoad tov vióv aètod. NETS renders this as “Now Rebekka heard Isaak 
speaking to his son Esau." I suspect that a supplementary participle construction also is opera- 
tive in this context, indicating that Rebekka is “eavesdropping” on this conversation. R. Helbing, 
Die Kasussyntax der Verba, 150-53, summarizes with respect to Gkovetv: “Der Akkusativ ist 
bei den sächlichen Objekten der bevorzugte Kasus, was mit dem Original zusammenhängt, 
das meist diesen Kasus hat. Den Genetiv haben die Übersetzer in der Regel da eintreten lassen, 
wo die Vorlage den Akkusative nich nehelegte.” [^The accusative is the preferred case among 
neuter objects, which is related to the original, which usually has this case. The translators have 
the genitive case as a rule, where the source text does not have the accusative."] In the case of 
gioaKobeıv he observes: “das den persönlichen Genetiv noch öfter zulässt als das Simplex,... 
Der sächliche Genetiv ist evenfalls sehr geläufig, namentlich wieder oft povñc, c. 60mal,...” 
[^the (compound form) more often is found with the genitive marking a person than the sim- 
plex form ... The genitive marking a thing is very common, especially frequently with povnç, 
c. 60 times,..."] However, I wonder whether Helbing has overlooked the possibility that the 
Exodus translator, for example, regards the use of pœv as metonymy. 
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has used the same Greek construction to render two different, but synony- 
mous Hebrew constructions, emphasizing parallelism and the sense that 
“if Israel will not pay attention to me, how will Pharaohh's response be any 
different”? 

In the six contexts where the translator rendered the Hebrew formation yaw 
nx by sioakovetv + accusative he demonstrates the employment of a default 
rendering. Whereas the expression dKobeıv TOV OTEVAYLOV/OTEVAYHO@V occurs 
several times in Aesopus and Aesopica Fabulae (24.1.5; 24.2.5; 40.1.5; 
201.1.3; 201.3.4), no examples of eioaKobsıv TOV otevaypóv occur prior 
to Greek Exodus according to TLG. While the construction “fits” Greek 
grammar and is analogous to dKkodbeiv, the translator seems to have employed 
the compound verb form to emphasize God's attention to Israel's plight. In 
each case God is the subject and the object is either tov otevaypdov (2:24; 
6:5) or tòv yoyyvouov (16:7,8,9,12). The phrase sioakovetv + accusative 
tends to describe attentiveness to sound, i.e. hear a message, which in these 
contexts is negatively defined as cries or murmuring.°* In four contexts the 
rendering is dkobeıv + accusative, with the subject being Pharaoh (2:15), 
Jethro (18:1), Joshua (32:17) or Israel (33:4) and the object being tò pina, 
TÜVTO, OF TV POV, with the same nuance of “hearing information (2:15; 
18:1; 33:4) or a noise (32:17).” 

We should include 32:18 in this group, even though the direct object 
marker is absent in MT. The object precedes the verb and is unmarked in the 
Hebrew text. 


32:18 YAW “DIR ny "p | poviv éapyovtwv otvou éy@ dxoóo 


Moses hears the same noise that Joshua has heard emanating from the 
Israelite camp and he identifies the sound (povñv) as something associated 
with celebration, not warfare. The translator uses normal Greek idiom to 
express “hear a sound." 

The one exception is 3:7 where Yahweh informs Moses in the Burn- 
ing Bush episode kai tis Kpavyjc*® abtóv äknkou And tõv &épyoótoktóv 
(ruaiis3^nynv anpyx^nwN?). This is the middle term of three clauses in which 
Yahweh tells Moses ióóv slov thy Kkákooiv...kai TG Kpadyiig adtTaV 
åkýKoa...oiða yàp THY óó0vnv abcóv. It is followed in 3:9 by two more 


34 In the Greek Psalter ciowxovetv + genitive conveys the sense of hear the content of a 
petition or prayer. The use of sicakobeiv + accusative in these Exodus contexts indicates that 
the translator does not consider that Yahweh is discerning content (e.g., 2.24), but rather has 
heard the sound of Israel's cries. 

35 f kpavyh is the usual equivalent for npys in Exodus. 
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perfect verbs kai vOv 1800 kpavyr| Tov IopanA fjket mpóç ue, Kai yò &ópaka 
tòv OAıuuöv,.. by which Yahweh affirms his awareness of their plight and is 
about to take action based upon his perception.”° The context seems to demand 
more than just a hearing of the sounds of Israelite oppression and the per- 
fect tense forms draw attention in the discourse to these actions.*” Yahweh 
is saying that he has listened to and continues in this condition of awareness 
regarding Israel's cries arising from its hard labor.*® An appropriate English 
rendering might be “and I remain attentive to their cry on account of the 
foremen.”3% The use of the genitive case to define an object following dkobeıv 
would normally mean “to hear as an act of perceiving. "^? It is unclear whether 
the translator intends tig xpovyf|c to refer to cries of grief arising from the 
hard labor or petitions for relief from their hard labor. The surrounding clau- 
ses suggest the first option is the intended meaning. 

The same Hebrew structure »np 9x YAWN vw, but without the object mar- 
ker (presumably because the object is already made definite through the pro- 
nominal suffix, “his/its cry”), occurs in 22:23(22MT). The translator rende- 
red it as kot] £icakobcopa1 TiS pHVAS abtov. In the context Moses warns 
Israel against mistreating the visitor, widow or orphan. If this occurs and they 
“cry out to me (Yahweh),” then Yahweh promises to attend to their povñs 
(there is a variant tc Bong which probably is hexaplaric in origin).*! The use 
of the compound form eioakoboonaı is a deviation from the default repre- 
sentation of this infinitive absolute by don åxov... (15:26; 19:5; 23:22). 
However, the compound verb is the usual language of response to prayer or 
petition found in the Greek Psalter and perhaps the translator is nuancing 
this text to signify that the widow or orphan is directing a prayer to God for 
his protection and help.? Wevers suggests that the Greek rendering of the 


36 Yahweh's ability to perceive by hearing and to respond in powerful ways contrasts with 
idols which do not hear and so cannot respond. Cf. Ps 134(135MT):17 

37 T. V. Evans, Verbal Syntax in the Greek Pentateuch (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2001), 147. Evans argues that the perfect tense-form “convey[s] stative force, imperfective 
aspect and non-past temporal reference....The state involved is always that of the subject." 
He also notes that 87 out of 97 cases of perfect tense forms in Greek Exodus occur in direct 
speech (158-59). 

38 Note the perfect tense-forms eioaxrtjkoa which occur at 16:9, 12, followed by the accu- 
sative TOV yoyyvouov TOV viðv TopanA. 

39 Acts 7:32 references this text and reads kai tod otevaypod atov fjkovoa 

^ H. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1973), 323 
$1361. 

^! In the context (22.21-22[20-21MT] three groups are referenced, i.e., strangers, widows 
and orphans. G renders the pronominal reference as a plural in v.23[22MT] for contextual rea- 
sons, regarding the pronoun as a collective reference to all three categories of vulnerable people. 

#2 J. Korytko in a written note (June 6, 2018) observes that “the word does occur in 
the stock legal formulation of some petitions: ei oot óokei...eicakoboo1 (P. Lond. 7 1954. 8 
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infinitive construct in this text tends to emphasize the general nature of the 
verbal activity, i.e. “hearing,” with the finite verb providing specific lexical 
nuance in the context.# It may be that the translator, by using the compound 
eioakodeıv and not the default, enhances the source text's assertion of Yah- 
weh's attentiveness to their petitions. 

The addition of abro as an explicit object of eioakoboonaı ("NYAW)) 
in 22.27(26MT) in contrast to the source text is another example of this peti- 
tionary usage. Its addition completes the idiom. In this piece of case law 
Yahweh requires that a person's cloak be restored at sundown so that he/she 
may sleep without nakedness. If Israelites disobey this statute, Yahweh asserts 
in the Hebrew text that “and it shall be that if then he cries out to me, then I 
will hear...." The translator marks this cry as a petition by this addition. 

In three contexts the translator has used the compound formation nor- 
sonev Kal AKovoöueda (19:8; 24:3, 7). 


19:8 nv*31|mnou]oopev Kai àkovcópe0a 
24:3 MWYI | toujoopev kai àkovoópe0a 
24:7 YAWN nv | toujoopev kai àkovoópe0a 


Only at 24:7 does MT have the complete expression represented in all 
three Greek contexts. In each case the object of these verbs is a preceding 
mavta, modified by a relative clause which indicates that åàkovoóueða means 
listen or hear. We know that the Greek translation does tend to expansion and 
so it is quite within character for the translator to adjust the expression in 19:8 
and 24:3 to match the fuller expression in 24:7.44 As Wevers notes, “the 
translator clearly wanted to make the response consistent for the book." 


[257 BCE]; cf. PSI 6 591. 9 [275-225 BCE]). Most other petitions with the same formula 
use ô1akobo (“hear out”), though. Not many occurrences of zicakobo remain in the papyri, 
so it is hard to make a firm assessment. Given this particular stock formulation—it is very 
wooden and repeated ubiquitously—I wonder if the term was used more frequently and our 
lack of attestation is by accident. Notably, doo is not found referring to “heeding” in the 
legal papyri. Mostly &kovw refers to hearing about something. All of this suggests to me that it 
is very possible that àkobo would not fit a legal context referring to hearing/acting and this is 
why £icakoóo is employed.” 

43 J. W. Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Exodus (SCS 30; Atlanta, GA: Scholars 
Press, 1990), 353. 

4 [n 19:8 Syh marks kai åkovoópeða with the obelus. Only F^ 72 Arab lack this clause. 
At 24:3 the evidence for omission is even less. Clearly both verbs in all three contexts are 
original to the translation. The Hebrew tradition shows no variation in these two contexts either. 
Of course, it is also possible that these expansions were present in the translator's Hebrew text. 
As the SamP shows, expansionary tendencies appear in some of the Hebrew textual traditions. 

45 Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text, 296. 
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One intransitive usage occurs in 15:14. 


15:14 pay aay wav | iKovoav £0vn xai ðpyioðnoav 


News of Yahweh's victory over Pharaoh and his armies at the Red Sea 
spreads and "nations heard and became angry." The use of dkobeıv with the 
sense “hear information" as a rendering is quite adequate. 

Twice in Exodus nipal forms occur (23:13; 28:35). 


23:13 Te?» vnu" N? | oddé ur] ükobc0n x tod otópatoc OH@v 


28:35(31MT) nv» T3q8-by mm | kai gota1 Aapav v tO Asıroupyeiv 
Yop yawn | kovot ñ avi adtod 


At the end of the Book of the Covenant (21-23) Yahweh warns Israel not 
to adopt the religious traditions of the nations in Canaan. They are forbidden 
to recall the name of other gods, “neither shall [the name of other gods] be 
heard from your mouth” (23:13). The translator represents the Hebrew pas- 
sive with a Greek passive structure. In the other case (28:35(31MT)) God 
instructs Moses to have a bell sown on the High Priest's undergarment. “And 
its sound shall be audible (&otaı...dxovotn) for Aaron in his ministering as 
he enters into the holy place before the Lord and comes out, lest he die." This 
is the only occurrence of this adjective in Greek Exodus. However, the trans- 
lation captures the sense of the Hebrew text. 

Within the broad framework of the translator's work in Greek Exodus his 
use of àüxobeiv conforms to classical Greek norms. We can generally say the 
same for £ioakobsiv, but have discerned several constructions analogous to 
those expressed with &kobsıv, but not represented in Greek literature appa- 
rently prior to the translation of the Pentateuch. The general lexical conventions 
involved with accusative and genitive objects following àxobetv are main- 
tained. The translator's choice of which verb to employ in a particular context 
is both a function of source text constructions and the result of his attention to 
the larger context in his translational choices. The preponderant use of sioa- 
Koo in chapters three to twenty-two indicates that the translator emphasizes 
the issue of response or failure to respond among the different characters inter- 
acting within these contexts. His default rendering of ^x yaw x» as ook + 
£ioakobs + genitive indicates concern to represent his Hebrew Vorlage ade- 
quately, but also to emphasize in his Greek translation the disagreement and 
lack of attentiveness that Israel and Pharaoh display to Yahweh or Moses, his 
representative. In addition, the default translation of yaw + marked object as 
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gloaKobsıv + accusative when God is the subject demonstrates that Yahweh 
hears Israel's cries and murmurings. In the one exception (3:7 ths kpavyñc 
adtoOV åkýxKoa) the translator expresses the idea that Yahweh has paid atten- 
tion to Israel's cry, with ths kpavyñs perhaps functioning as a metonymy for 
Israel. 

That Yahweh, as deity, speaks and responds verbally so directly and fre- 
quently with Israel, would probably seem unusual within Hellenistic religious 
tradition. The gods communicate but more indirectly through omens, sacri- 
fice, oracles or visions. In contrast, within the Greek translation, reflecting 
its source text, Israel sometimes is enjoined to hear/listen directly to Yahweh, 
sometimes to pay attention to him, and sometimes to listen with the expecta- 
tion of obedient response. When people disagree with Yahweh's communica- 
tion and ignore it (e.g., Pharaoh or Israel), this usually has negative results. 
When non-Jewish Greek speakers read the Exodus translation in the third 
century B.C.E., its representation of Yahweh's direct, verbal communication 
with Israel might appear to be of a different order than that which tended to 
characterize divine communication within the diverse Hellenistic, religious 
practices. 
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APPENDIX OF TABLES 


Table 1: Occurrences of vv in Exodus Represented by dkobeıv. 


Text Hebrew Greek Subject Object 
Case 
2:15 “DN ny" yaw" | ñkouosv 66 Dapaw | Pharaoh Acc. 


mn 7277 | tò ppa toto 


3:7 "nyov ONPYX-NNT | xoi TG kpavytic God Gen. 
TUM 152 | abr@v ÜKMKOO ÅTÒ 
TOV EPYOSLOKTOV 


15:14 yay ony ww | ijkovoav Edvn Kai | Nations _ 
@pyto0moqv 
15:26 | mp» yawn YMWOR | àv ko dxovong | You— Gen. 


THS qovic Moses 
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Text Hebrew Greek Subject Object 
Case 
18:1 7727 n° yaw | ijkovoev 62 'To0op ó | Jethro Acc. 
WRDD NN.. PTa | iepedc Maduav... 
RÉVTO 
18:19 “Spa yaw nn» | viv oùv ŭkovoóv Moses Gen. 
HOD 
18:24 po num vnu" | ñkcouosv 0 Movoñc | Moses Gen. 
nnn | zç povi TOD 
you poo 
19:5 MAWTOR nns | Kai vov &àv ÉKON Israel Gen. 
Spa wnawn | dkovonte tic ung 
povis 
19:8 n2 V1 | TOUOOHLEV Kai Israel _ 
åKovcóueða 
19:9 nsn yaw 1293 | iva dkobon 6 AGdc | Israel Gen. 
79% 9272 | AKaAOdVTds pov TPÔG 
oé 
23:13 Toby phun x^ | 0082 ui] ükoóo0n gx | Name of - 
TOD otópatoç Hu@v | another 
god 
23:22 ynown ynw-ONX `D | Éüv ako dkobong Israel Gen. 
Y9p3 | tis povi pov 
24:3 WYJ | xoujoopev Kai Israel - 
åKkovoóueða 
24:7 Yaw HU223 | TOUMOOHEV Kat Israel _ 
åKkovoóueða 
32:17 | Pip ng sum siu" | Kai dkobvoas Tnoobc | Joshua Acc. 
TV POVV 
32:18 YW “DIN niy p yò àkobo...povrjv | Moses Acc. 
33:4 | S297708 n»n yaw" | Kai dkoócag ô Aaög | Israel Acc. 
tò Pina 
Table 2: Occurrences of yaw in Exodus Represented by eioukovetv. 
Text Hebrew Greek Subject | Object 
Case 
2:24 BnpNYnN mox vov" xoi £ior]kovoev ó O0góc God Acc. 
TOV OTEVAYLLOV GÜTOV 
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Text Hebrew Greek Subject | Object 
Case 

3:18 Top» Au |kaisicakoócovrai cov Israel Gen. 
TÅG PHVAS (discourse) 

4:1 "»p3 wav N| unè sioakovowonv tic | Israel Gen. 
povis pov (morgú8lv) 

4:8 nmn bo yaw w^ | unè cicaxovowou tig | Israel Gen. 

WRT | poviç TOD onpeiov TOÙ 

TPHTOU (TLOTEUELV) 

4:9 Top» Tiga: wo |unóé eioakoócooi tic | Israel Gen. 
pavis Gov (TLOTEVELV) 

2:2 PI YAWN AWN MIT a | tig ott où sicukoboo- |Pharaoh |Gen. 
uat TIS povi adtob (discourse) 

6:5 DRINK YAW IN DAN koi €y@ siońkovoa tov | God Acc. 
OT8VOYHOV 

6:9 nv PR nU x^ | koi obk EiorKovoav Israel Gen. 
Movoi 

6:12 "oW WNW ND | obk eiorikovodv pov Israel Gen. 

6:12 MYA "IVAW? TN! | kai TG sioakovostat Pharaoh |Gen. 
uov Dapaw; (note the (discourse) 
personal suffix as object) 

6:30 1999 ON YAW? Ti | Kai m@ç gicakobogtaí Pharaoh |Gen. 
uov Papa; (discourse) 

7:4 1999 n25N YAWAY | kal ook sioaxovoetat Pharaoh Gen. 
ouv Papa; (discourse) 

7:13 nnoN yaw xY | kai odk eiorKovoev Pharaoh | Gen 
adTaV 

7:16 12779 nymu-N5 mim | Kai obk sionkovoog Éog | Pharaoh |- 
TOUTOV 

7:22 nnoN VND | cai ook sioñkouosv Pharaoh |Gen 
adTaV 

8:15 arm yaw xY | kai odk eiorKovoev Pharaoh |Gen. 
adTaV 

8:19 ann vnu-N^ Kai ook sloñkouosv Pharaoh |Gen. 
adTaV 

9:12 and yaw xY | kai odk eiorKovoev Pharaoh | Gen. 
adTaV 

11:9 TYND DIOR vnu"-Nb | oùk elouKxovoETat bu@v | Pharaoh Gen. 
Dapad (discourse) 
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Text Hebrew Greek Subject | Object 
Case 
16:7 n»nYon"ns WAWI | èv 7 eioukodout tov God Acc. 
YOYYVOLOV bLaV 
16:8 n»nion-ns mm yawa | Sù zÓ eicakoboot kópiov | God Acc. 
TOV YOYYUOHOV DHOV 
16:9 asınıon NN yaw 5 | sicakýkosv yup budv God Acc. 
TOV yoyyvouóv 
16:12 713 nnbn'nB ’NYMV | ciouxryKoa tov God Acc. 
Sew" | yoyyoopóv tov viðv 
opa 
16:20 avan wwAW-N | Kai obk eiorkovcav Israel Gen 
Movon] 
16:28 05/5 nniND MIN"TY | Eas tivog où BovAcoOe | Israel _ 
EÎOUKOLELV (through 
"nm oma | TÈS évtoXác pov Kai tov | Moses) 
VOHOV HOD 
22:23 INPYS YNYR YW | dco} eioukoboonan’® tis | God Gen. 
[22MT] POVAS abtov 
22:27 ’NYAWI | siouKovoopal adtTOd God Gen. 
[26MT] (no equivalent in MT) 
23:21 Mpa vou | koi siodKove adtod God's Gen. 
command 
to Moses 
Table 3: yaw + direct object marker 
Text Hebrew Greek Subject | Object 
2:24 ONPRINK mox vnu" | koi sloñkouosv ó Besòs God Acc. 
TOV OTEVAYLLOV atv 
6:5 DRINK ^ny2V IN DAN | kai €y@ elorkovoa tov — | God Acc. 
OTEVOYHOV 
16:7 n»nionns WAWI | ëv z@ eioaKkodoat tov God Acc. 
yoyyvouov DHOV 


46 Three infinitive absolute constructions occur in this verse. Two are rendered by dative 
nouns and one by a participle. In other cases where yaw occurs as an infinitive absolute with 
cognate verb, it is rendered as Gkon Gkov... (15:26; 19:5; 23:22). 
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Text Hebrew Greek Subject | Object 
16:8 DDM mmm yaw | dia zÓ eioakodouı xüpiov | God Acc. 
TOV YOYYLOHOV DHOV 
16:9 o>nibn NN yaw 5 | sicuxnkoev yup budv tov | God Acc. 
yoyyvouov 
16:12 nabn-nx ns?" | siouxnkou tov God Acc. 
580077223 | yoyyvoudv t@v viðv 
"opa 
2:15 | mm 33723 na Hz29p yaw | ñkooosv 66 Dapaw tò | Pharaoh Acc. 
priua. toto 
3:7 [Ða ^nsnv DNPYS"NN | kai ths kpavys adt@v | Yahweh Gen. 
TUAM | åkÁKoa dm TOV 
EPYOÖL@KTOV 
18:1 |nN..T"15 JADA "à yov" | ijkovoev õè To0op ó Jethro Acc. 
SWN- |iepedc Madıav...nävra 
32:17 bip na vum sU" xoi dkoboog Inootc Joshua Acc. 
THY OOVIV 
33:4 o3" DR DY YAW | Kai dkobouc 6 Aaóg tò | People of | Acc. 
puo Israel 
Table 4: ynw Modified by Adverbial Phrases with 71 
mp» 
3:18 Top» vu | Kai sicaxovoovtai oou | Israel Gen. 
THS pov 
4:8 nmn bp you x1) dé sioakobowanv tí] | Israel Gen. 
PRIN | povi Tob onpsiov tod 
TPOTOV (MLOTEVELV) 
4:9 Top» pyov x1 | um8ë eicakobcoov tic | Israel Gen. 
PHOVAS cov (T1OT8ÚSLV) 
15:26 po ynwn INWON | ùv dkof ükobong ng | You— Gen. 
povis Moses 
18:24 unn "w^ nvn yaw | ñcouosv 62 Movoñc Moses Gen. 
tfi povis tob yapPpod 
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pa 
4:1 "pa you” x 1| unè sioakobowonv tig | Israel Gen. 
povis pov (TLOTEUELV) 
5:2 1p YAWN WN mmn | tic &otıv où eicakoóoo- | Pharaoh Gen. 
pat TAG POVIS aùtoú 
23:21 pa v2 | Kai sicdKove abtob God's Gen. 
com-mand 
to Moses 


18:19 “Spa yaw nny | vdv oùv ükovcóv pov Moses Gen. 
19:5 YAWN IAWN TDYI | kai vOv àv Akon] People of | Gen. 
“Spa | dxovonte tùs šuñç Israel 
povis 
23:22 PPI vnvn VAW-ON `D | ùv åko åkovonç thc | Israel Gen. 
povis uoo 
Table 5: yaw Completed by Adverbial Phrase with 9x 
6:9 nv ox vnu w^ | Kai oùk sioñkouoqv Israel Gen. 
Movon 
6:12 "ox aw xb | obk siońkovoáv pov Israel Gen. 
6:30 TYND ON yaw PNI | Kai m@ç sicaxovcetai — | Pharaoh Gen. 
uov bopoo; (discourse) 
7:4 TYND DDYN vov" | Kai ok sicakovoetat Pharaohh |Gen. 
ouv Papa; (discourse) 
7:13 nnbw yaw x1] kai ook siorkovcev Pharaoh Gen. 


AÜTOV 


7:22 nnbw vov-N^ kai odk EiGKOLOEV Pharaoh Gen. 
avTOV 

8:15 nnbw yaw x1] Koi ook sionKovosv Pharaoh Gen. 
avTOV 

8:19 nnbx vov-N^^ Kai odk sioúWcouosv Pharaoh Gen. 
AUT@V 

9:12 onbx yaw N^ | kai oùk eiorkoucev Pharaoh Gen. 
avTOV 

11:9 1999 DIOR YAWN? | odk sicaxovoetat budv | Pharaoh Gen. 
Dapaw (discourse) 

16:20 TWAIN IWAW-R| Kai ook sionkovouv Israel Gen. 


Movoñ 
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Table 6: yaw with Pronominal Suffix 
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6:12 |7990 imas TN Kai OG sioaKoboetat | Pharaoh Gen. 
uov Papa; (note the (discourse) 
personal suffix as object) 

Table 7: yaw With Other Constructions 
7:16 12-79 nymu-N5 mm | Kai ook siońkovoaç Éoc | Pharaoh |— 
TODTOV 
22:23 INPYS YAWN Yaw | dKoN eioakobcopat God Gen 
TS povis AdTOV 

22:27 ’NYADI | eicaKovoOOLAL AÙTOÙ God Gen. 

[26MT] (no equivalent in MT) 

15:14 pa" ony wav | iKovoav £0vn koi Nations _ 
ópyio0ncav 

19:8 IWY | rávta, 600...nomoounev | People of |- 
kai åkovoóueða Israel 

19:9 "3373 ayn yaw? NAV. | iva dxkovoy ô AGdc People of | Gen. 

JAY | XaXobvtóg pov rzpoç oé | Israel 

23:13 Toby vnu" w^ | oddé ui GKovoOy &x Name of |- 
TOD OTOLATOG ÜHOV another 

god. Nip al 
form. 

24:3 nosi. NUR 09277709 RÜVTOG TOÙS ÀÓYOUC, Israel = 
ovs...TOUOOLEV Kal 
åkovoópeða 

24:7 YAWN nuUsi.mUwW YD |návta, óca..xowjcopev | Israel _ 
kai åkovoóueða 

32:18 yow "DIN nus ^p | éy@ ükobo...Qovilv Moses Acc. 

28:35 | yawn nav? qann-?v mm | Kai Zoraı Aapóv àv t | Nip'al - 

Yo |Agvtovpyeiv åkovot fj | form is 
PVT] AÜTOÙ rendered 
asa 
predicate 
adjective. 


Recognizing Kaige-readings in Samuel-Kings 


Tuukka KAUHANEN and Leonardo PESSOA DA SILVA PINTO 


ABSTRACT 


Recognizing kaige-readings is necessary for recovering the Old Greek translation 
in Samuel-Kings. Our article aims at establishing tangible criteria for recognizing 
such readings. Lexical criteria include considerations on the semantics and exegetical 
significance of the Greek equivalent of the underlying Hebrew lexeme, observations 
of the usage of the OG translator, as well as comparison with the usage in other Greek 
translations. Syntactic criteria touch upon verbal tenses and voices. External criteria 
relate to the attestation of the putative kaige reading. The criteria must be used together, 
and they must be balanced with knowledge of the OG translation technique as well 
as the traits of the Lucianic revision. 


ÍNTRODUCTION 


The phenomenon of early hebraizing revision is among the most important 
ones for the study of the textual history of the LXX of Sam-Kgs. This phe- 
nomenon, commonly called the kaige revision, poses significant problems 
for recovering the Old Greek translation (OG) of these books. The history of 
the discovery of the kaige revision by Dominique Barthélemy and its impact 
on Septuagint studies has been discussed fairly extensively in recent research.! 
Instead of refining the theory, our article concentrates on observing concrete 
kaige readings in Sam-Kgs (1—4 Kingdoms). 

The big text-historical picture is that kaige readings are mostly witnessed 
by Codex Vaticanus (B) and manuscripts closely related to it. In the kaige 
sections (2 Sam 10:1?-1 Kgs 2:11, 1 Kgs 22-2 Kgs), many kaige readings 


! See esp. R.A. Kraft, “Reassessing the Impact of Barthélemy's Devanciers, Forty Years 
Later," BIOSCS 37 (2004): 1-28; the methodological debate about the relationship between 
kaige, L, and the OG in Sam-Kgs presented in T. M. Law and T. Kauhanen, “Methodological 
Remarks on the Textual History of Reigns: A Response to Siegfried Kreuzer,” BIOSCS 43 
(2010): 73-87; A. Aejmelaeus and T. Kauhanen, eds., The Legacy of Barthélemy: 50 Years 
after Les Devanciers d'Aquila, DSI 9 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2017). For an 
overview on kaige, see J.M. Dines, The Septuagint (London: T&T Clark, 2004), 81-84. 

? Some scholars still adopt Thackeray's (“The Greek Translators of the Four Books of Kings," 
JTS 8 (1907): 262-278) boundaries for the By section, taking 2 Sam 11:2 as the starting verse. 
However, R. Wirth, Die Septuaginta der Samuelbücher: Untersucht unter Einbeziehung ihrer 


Journal of Septuagint and Cognate Studies 53 (2020) 67-86. doi: 10.2143/JSCS.53.0.3289025 
€ 2020 by Peeters. All rights reserved. 
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are shared by the majority of the manuscripts, but often the Lucianic (or 
“ Antiochian”) text, which is witnessed by the manuscript group L (19-82-93- 
108-127 and, partly, 700), managed to avoid them. Therefore, the readings 
in L can be divided into Lucianic recensional readings and Proto-Lucianic 
readings. The former result from a revision, ostensibly carried out in Antioch 
at around 300 CE. The base text of the revision, the Proto-Lucianic text, was 
an old text very close to the OG. 

Several previous studies have proposed features of the kaige revision, 
and they mostly consist of the usual Hebrew-Greek equivalents. L. Greenspoon 
presented a list with kaige traits in various biblical books or sections.” How- 
ever, a single feature is rarely present in all texts associated with the kaige 
group, which suggests that the revisional guidelines or the thoroughness with 
which they were carried out may vary from book to book. T. McLay comple- 
mented Greenspoon's list by adding observations on which features have been 
found in which book. McLay showed that many kaige traits are inconsistent 
through the texts associated with that group.* Furthermore, new features have 
been discovered and discussed in recent literature.’ In this article, we seek to 
present criteria for recognizing kaige-readings. A complete list of all the pro- 
posed kaige features as well as their instances in the texts of Sam-Kgs will 
be, of course, a result of the work for the critical editions of the Septuagint 
of Sam-Kgs, which are under preparation by teams in Helsinki and Madrid. 
Such a list would best serve as an online database, and it should allow schol- 
ars to find previously proposed kaige features and to suggest new ones. 

In a paper published in 20177, Kauhanen proposed a list of criteria for the 
identification of kaige readings, especially in Samuel-Kings. The purpose 
of this article is to develop and clarify some of those criteria and to offer a 
discussion about their relative weight for evaluating potential kaige readings. 


Rezensionen, DSI 7 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2016), 199—201, argues that the kaige 
section begins in 2 Sam 10:6. See the discussion in L. Pessoa da Silva Pinto, *The Beginning 
of the KAITE Section of 2 Samuel," Biblica 100/1 (2019): 14-33. 

3 See L.J. Greenspoon, Textual Studies, 269—273. 

^ T. McLay, “Kaige and Septuagint Research," Textus 19 (1998): 127-139. 

5 E.g., T. Kauhanen, Lucifer of Cagliari and the Text of 1-2 Kings, SCS 68 (Atlanta: SBL, 
2018), 347—50; T. Tekoniemi, A Game of Thrones: Textual History of 2 Kings 17 in Light of 
the Old Latin (PhD diss., University of Helsinki, 2019), 258. 

€ The forthcoming editions and their editors in the series Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum 
Graecum (SVTG) by the Göttingen Academy of Sciences and Humanities are: A. Aejmelaeus, 
Regnorum liber I (Samuelis I) (SVTG 5,1); T. Kauhanen, Regnorum liber II (Samuelis II) 
(SVTG 5,2); J. Trebolle Barrera & P.A. Torijano Morales, Regnorum liber III-IV (Regum 1-11) 
(SVTG 6,1-2). 

7 See T. Kauhanen, “Lucifer of Cagliari and the Kaige Revision," in Legacy of Barthélemy, 
147-148. 
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The criteria for the identification of a kaige reading in Samuel-Kings can be 
classified as lexical, syntactic, or external. Those are summarized below and 
explained in more depth in the following sections. 


A putative kaige reading is likely to fulfil one or many of the following 
criteria: 


Lexical criteria: 


1) The Greek word reproduces the basic meaning of the MT, or of a plausi- 
ble Hebrew Vorlage, demonstrable by retroversion to Hebrew. 

2) The underlying Hebrew term may be theologically meaningful, especially 
for the purpose of rabbinical exegesis. 

3) The same rendering is found more often or exclusively in the kaige sec- 
tions of 1-4 Kingdoms. 

4) The same rendering is found more often or exclusively in the kaige related 
translations, namely, the B-text of Judges, Ruth, the putative kaige section 
in Ezek 28—39, Psalms, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs. 

5) The same rendering can be found in Aquila or Theodotion's translation or 
in the Nahal Hever Minor Prophets scroll. 

6) The reading produces the same number of elements (particles and lexemes) 
as the corresponding Hebrew reading. 

7) The competing reading in L fits the Old Greek translation technique or 
presents a slightly revised version of it. 


Syntactic criteria: 


1) The competing reading in L preserves a historical present. 

2) The reading describes an action in the past with the aorist against the 
competing reading in L with the imperfect or perfect tense. 

3) Kaige substitutes the passive voice of yivouar with the middle voice when 
translating "5. 


External criteria: 


1) In the kaige sections, the reading is found in the B-text and the vast major- 
ity of the witnesses, but not in L; 

2) In the non-kaige sections, the reading is typically found in the B-text with 
some support in the minuscules, but not in L and the majority; 

3) The reading in L is supported by pre-Lucianic witnesses or other witnesses 
that are known for being mostly free from kaige influence. 
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In the following discussion, these criteria will be explained and illustrated 
with examples from 2 Sam.? Since a kaige reading might fulfil one or many 
of the criteria above, it is necessary to evaluate their relative importance for 
the task of identifying kaige readings. 


1. LEXICAL CRITERIA 


1.1 The Greek word reproduces the basic meaning of the MT 


Kaige readings tend to adhere to the basic meaning of the Hebrew word 
or expression of the Hebrew reference text, often in a literalistic fashion. The 
Hebrew text of the kaige revisers seems to have been very close to the MT. 
When the putative kaige reading can be explained as a rendering that is 
faithful to the basic meaning of the MT, the probability that a kaige reading 
has been identified increases. 


(1) 2 Sam 11:25 Mn novnpóv £oto £vóntóv Gov 
&vériov L LaM] ev opdaAyuoıg rel Ra = MT 


The rendering of the Hebrew ’1’y3 with èv ö@doAuoig in the non-Lucianic 
manuscripts illustrates a strict adherence to the basic meaning of the Hebrew 
expression. L has preserved the OG translation &vornıov which is reflected 
in a Latin marginal reading as well (coram te). 

As far as the first part of this principle is concerned, it must be said that 
the Hebrew base text of the kaige revisers was very similar to MT, but not 
identical to it. Thus, there will be cases where the potential kaige reading 
disagrees with MT, but a plausible Hebrew retroversion can be offered. In 
such cases the probability that a kaige reading has been identified is reduced 
to some degree, but not drastically. 

(2) 2 Sam 14:17 xai pet ñ 600A ood Tevndntw ù 6 Aöyog tod kopíoo pov 
&pei—ór]] eimev n yovn sin ôn B A (O) a 509 Ra 
*yq8g-q37 NIT qJnneU ANNI 


8 The provisional text and apparatus for Greek 2 Samuel are from the forthcoming critical 
edition by Kauhanen: Regnorum liber II (Samuelis II) (SVTG 5,2; forthcoming). Manuscript 
grouping: majuscules B A V M; minuscule groups O = 247-376; L = 19-82-93-108-127, 19' = 
19-108; CI = 98-243-379-731, 98' = 98-379; CII = 46-52-236-242-313-328-530, 46' = 46-52, 
242' = 242-328; a = 119-527-799; b = 121-509; d = 68'-74'-107', 68' = 68-122, 74' = 74-106- 
120-134-370, 107' = 44-107-125-610; f= 56-246, s = 64-92-130-314-381-488-489-762, 64' = 
64-381, 488' = 488-489; ungrouped minuscules 29 55 71 158 244 245 318 342 372 460 554 
700 707. For bibliographical details of the manuscripts, see A. Rahlfs, Verzeichnis der griechi- 
schen Handschriften des Alten Testaments, MSU 2 (Berlin: Weidmann, 1914) and idem, Ver- 
zeichnis der griechischen Handschriften des Alten Testaments; Bd. 1,1: Die Überlieferung bis 
zum VIII. Jahrhundert, ed. D. Fraenkel (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2004). 
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The same witnesses attest ein 51 against the OG yegvnOrco ön. The former 
is a fairly clear kaige reading: in Sam-Kgs, the jussive for m’ is rendered 
with yivouar a few times elsewhere (1 Sam 25:26, 2 Sam 18:32, 1 Kgs 2:33), 
whereas the rendering with an optative eini is found elsewhere only in 
1 Kgs 1:37 in B and the majority, while the L text reads £ovot Kai. Because 
of the uniform attestation, it is reasonable to suggest that the entire segment 
einev fj yov]: ein Sn is kaige even though the lexeme yvvn is against the 
MT. A plausible retroversion for yvvn is nNn* which corresponds to the 
usage in verses 8, 12, 13, 18, and 19 against the MT. 

Another point worth considering is that the Greek translator of Samuel was 
also committed to a faithful reproduction of the Hebrew, and he is considered 
among the most literal translators of the Septuagint books. This complicates 
the task of distinguishing kaige readings from original renderings: the degree 
of literalism alone cannot be the decisive factor. Other criteria must be con- 
sidered too. 


1.2 The underlying Hebrew term may be theologically meaningful, especially 
for the purpose of rabbinical exegesis. 


In Barthélemy's view, the work of kaige was related to principles of rab- 
binical exegesis.? Anneli Aejmelaeus has given a prominent example of this: 
passages stating explicitly that God does not regret, notably in the Torah and 
1 Sam 15, provided the motivation for kaige-type corrections that aimed at 
eliminating the translations of the Hebrew ani nip'al by the Greek petapéro- 
uat ‘to regret’ or petavoéo ‘to change one's mind’ when the subject is God. 
These renderings were replaced by the verb napaxar.&ouon ‘to be comforted,’ 
the passive voice for the regular rendering of ani pi‘el ‘to comfort.’!° 

The same phenomenon is found once in the kaige section: 

(3) 2 Sam 24:16 kai petepsaAnOn Köpıog nì th kaxig 
peteneAnôn L] napexAıvev 245; napgkAn01 rel Ra 


A similar case of theological change in the yò section occurs in 2 Kgs 13:23 
where the revisor replaced the OG verb uetan&Aouon preserved in L (13:8) 
with the verb &Xs&o. 

However, examples of this phenomenon are not ample, and other authors 
have found the association of kaige with rabbinical hermeneutics unfounded, 


? See D. Barthélemy, Les devanciers d'Aquila: Premiére publication intégrale du texte des 
fragments du dodécaprophéton trouvés dans le désert de Juda (Leiden: Brill, 1963), 31. 

10 A. Aejmelaeus, “Does God Regret? A Theological Problem that Concerned the Kaige 
Revisers," in Legacy of Barthelemy, 52-53. 
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preferring to explain the peculiarities of kaige more simply as adherence to 
certain translation techniques.!! While of limited applicability, this criterion 
acknowledges that, in addition to the concordance principle, the kaige revis- 
ers likely paid attention to the semantics of their preferred equivalents. 


1.3 The same rendering is found more often or exclusively in the kaige sec- 
tions of 1-4 Kingdoms 


In the kaige sections, it is noticeable that the lexical preferences of the 
revisers were different from those of the original translators. The result is that 
some renderings of Hebrew words and expressions occur exclusively in the 
kaige sections or their use grows proportionally in those sections. In addition, 
the revisers show a tendency to use stereotyping renderings. This can be seen 
in greater consistency in the use of certain renderings in the kaige sections. 
(4) 2 Sam 12:31 kai àvéotpeyev Aavió kai mic ó Aaógc eic TepovcaA np. 

avéotpewev M L CI a 121 68' f 488 29 71 158 318 342 372 707] aneotpewe(v") 


V; eneotpewe(v) B A O CI 509 d 8" $7555 55 244 245 460 554 Ra; vmeotpe- 
we(v) 44 245 


The Hebrew 377 is rendered with Gvéotpewev in the OG, preserved in L 
and a number of other strands of transmission. In Sam-Kgs, 312 gal is matched 
by dvaotp&oo in Rahlfs 27 times out of 74 (36%) in the non-kaige section, 
but only eight times out of 65 (12%) in the kaige section. By contrast, the 
respective figures for &riotpéqo are 24 (32%) and 36 (55%). The significant 
change in the prevalence of £niotpéqo is best explained by a slight preference 
for it by the kaige revisers.!? Of course, in any given instance where no sig- 
nificant variation occurs, Êmiotpépo can well be OG. To use &riotpéqo for 
aw qal is not in itself a kaige feature since the OG translator does that too. 
However, sporadically changing renderings of 312 qal to Émotpép® can be 
considered a possible kaige feature. 

It is interesting to note that the same preference is found in the kaige 
influenced B-text of Judges, ? which brings us to the next criterion. 


11 See L.J. Greenspoon, “Recensions, Revision, Rabbinics: Dominique Barthélemy and Early 
Developments in the Greek Traditions," Textus 15 (1990): 153-167; L.L. Grabbe, “Aquila’s 
Translation and Rabbinic Exegesis,” JJS 33 (1982): 527-536. 

12 See also the discussion in J.H. Kim, Die hebräischen und griechischen Textformen der 
Samuel- und Kónigebücher: Studien zur Textgeschichte ausgehende von 2Sam 15,1-19,9, 
BZAW 394 (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 2009), 144—145. 

13 See W.R. Bodine, The Greek Text of Judges: Recensional Developments, HSM 23 (Chico, 
CA: Scholars Press, 1980) 54—56. 
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1.4 The same rendering is found more often or exclusively in the kaige 
related translations. 


Translations that are usually considered to be related to kaige include the 
B-text of Judges, Ruth, the putative kaige section in Ezek 28—39, Psalms, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs. 

Barthélemy proposed that the kaige group included the translation of 
Lamentations, Song of Songs and Ruth, the majority text of the By and yó 
sections of Sam-Kgs, the B-text of Judges, the Theodotionic text of Daniel, 
the Theodotionic additions in Job, the additions to the LXX of Jeremiah, the 
Theodotionic column of the Hexapla and the fifth column of the Psalms, 
and the Nahal Hever Minor Prophets scroll.'* He thought that the translation 
of chapters 28-39 of Ezekiel shared some interests with the kaige group 
but did not belong to it. Today, however, it is believed that this section of 
LXX Ezekiel is related to kaige.!5 The translation of Ecclesiastes is also 
often thought to be related to one of the phases of kaige, since the associa- 
tion with Aquila can no longer be maintained.'° There has been an attempt 
to relate 2 Esdras (MT Ezra-Nehemiah) to kaige, but even those who sus- 
tain the connection admit that the book is only peripherally related to it and 
not strictly kaige.!’ Therefore, the translation technique of 2 Esdras does not 
give us certain clues to the identification of kaige readings. Ruth displays 
typical kaige features, and its association with the group seems clear.!? For 
the Psalms, Munnich has argued that its original literalistic translation tech- 
nique influenced the kaige revisers, who applied some of its principles in their 
recensions or translations.!? The probability that a kaige reading has been 
identified in Sam-Kgs grows if the reading is also a feature of kaige related 
texts in other books. 


14 See Barthélemy, Les devanciers, 47. 

15 McGregor sees a different translator here, but according to him the new section starts 
in chapter 26; see L.J. McGregor, The Greek Text of Ezekiel: An Examination of its Homo- 
geneity, SCS 18 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986). 

16 See J.K. Aitken, “Ecclesiastes,” in T&T Clark Companion to the Septuagint, ed. 
J.K. Aitken (London: Bloomsbury, 2015) 356-369. 

17 See T. Janz, “The Second Book of Ezra and the ‘Koiye’ Group,” in IX Congress of 
the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, Cambridge, 1995, ed. 
B.A. Taylor, SCS 45 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997) 153-170; G. Wooden, “2 Esdras," in 
T&T Clark Companion, 195—202. 

18 See E. Bons, “Ruth,” in T&T Clark Companion, 118-126. 

19 See O. Munnich, “La Septante des Psaumes et le groupe KAIGE," VT 23/1 (1983): 
85-86; "Contribution à l'étude de la premiere révision de la Septante," ANRW II 20/1 (1987): 
190—220. 
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(5) 2 Sam 12:4 tod noımoaı 16 évo £X06vtt npóc abtóv 
&&vo AOL 121 68'] + (zo) oôounopo rel Ra = MT 


All manuscripts attest tà £évo, which has no direct counterpart in the MT. 
Kaige has added ó6601xópo for mYx»—unusually after, rather than before, 
the OG counterpart. The root n^N is not found elsewhere in Sam-Kgs. How- 
ever, the same usage Odoindpoc for MIR part. occurs in Judg 19:17: WIRT"NN 
NANT TOV üvópoa tov Ööoınöpov. In this case, the usage in Judges can be seen 
as corroborating the possibility that the reading 6601n6pq@ was added by the 
kaige revisers. However, there is much more variation within the clause as 
a whole, and revision has taken place in many stages of the transmission. 
It cannot be ruled out that an original (1) 6801nöp@ was lost in the Hexa- 
plaric or Lucianic revision. 


1.5 The same rendering can be found in Aquila or Theodotion's translation 
or in the Nahal Hever Minor Prophets scroll. 


Barthélemy has demonstrated the similarities between kaige in 1—4 King- 
doms and the Nahal Hever Minor Prophets scroll regarding translation tech- 
nique.”! As mentioned above, he associated the phenomenon of kaige with 
the work of Theodotion for some books. After Barthélemy, the presence 
of kaige has been maintained and studied in other biblical books or sections, 
such as the Theodotionic version of Exodus?? and the Theodotionic read- 
ings in Joshua. Barthélemy underscored the connection between kaige and 
Aquila. ** In his view, the literalistic and stereotyping tendencies in kaige were 
later developed in Aquila's work. Because of this, the probability that a cer- 
tain reading in Sam-Kgs is a kaige reading increases if the same or a similar 
rendering is also present in Aquila or Theodotion's translation/revision. 


(6) 2 Sam 12:25 xai &kàXeoev tò Övona adtod "Iógói Ev Aóyo Kupiov. 
êv Aóyo V ML CI a 121 68' f 64' 29 55° 71 158 245 318 342 372 707 LaM] 
evekev B A O CII €^? 509 d 69 564 55* 244 460 554 Ra, = MT 
a 0’... Évekev Kupiov 243-731(s nom) 
0' ... èv Aóyo Kopiov 243-731 (s nom) 


20 L. Pessoa da Silva Pinto, Different Literary Editions in 2 Samuel 10-12: A Comparative 
Study of the Hebrew and Greek Textual Traditions, TECC 81 (Madrid: CSIC, 2019), 238—239. 

?! See D. Barthélemy, “Redécouverte d'un chainon manquant de l’histoire de la Septante,” 
RB 60 (1953): 18-29. 

22 K.G. O'Connell, The Theodotionic Revision of the Book of Exodus: A Contribution to 
the Study of the Early History of the Transmission of the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1972). 

25 Greenspoon, Textual Studies. 

24 See Barthélemy, Les devanciers, 250—252. 
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The Septuagint Vorlage read 272* against 9393 in the MT. The variation 
is likely due to corruption in either direction.” Aquila and Symmachus clearly 
follow a Hebrew text equal to the MT here, and they choose the expected 
translation &vexev. Theodotion, whose work was essentially a revision of 
the Septuagint, has retained the OG reading together with about a half of the 
Septuagint manuscripts. 


(7) 2 Sam 13:18 xai én’ adtiic Hv yurov dorpayarwrög 
üctpayaAotóc M™ L 372 554"* LaM (stragoletos) Tht Quaest 28] kapnwtoc 
rel Ra 
a kaprocóg 379% 3139132895307 554% Tht Quaest 28; 
o X£tptóotóc 31393-32899! 554° 


Translation technique does not help here as the underlying Hebrew o5 
is not found elsewhere in Sam-Kgs, and both Greek words are very rare in 
the Septuagint: the root Gotpay- is found elsewhere only in Zech 11:16 and 
Kapm@toc only here. Much doubt remains as the Lucianic reviser could have 
changed kaprocóg to a perhaps more familiar word. In addition, in a Greek 
context, the notion of a tunic extending to the wrists may not have implied 
that it extended to the ankles as well. The motivation behind the reading 
GdotpayarA@tds could be that Tamar presently wore only the undergarment, 
for which a specification of its length may be necessary. However, the use of 
xapnotóc by Aquila—witnessed by Theodoret's quotation preserved in the 
catena part of several manuscripts—suggests that the term was considered 
to be more in accordance with the Hebrew o5, which, in turn, is rendered 
with moixiAov three times in Genesis (37:3, 23, 32). 


1.6 The reading produces the same number of elements (particles and lexemes) 
as the corresponding Hebrew reading. 


One of the principles of the kaige revision is to prefer quantitative equiv- 
alence whenever possible. This means that the number of elements found 
in the Hebrew source text tends to be reproduced in Greek on a one to one 
basis. Like other kaige traits, this principle is not always followed consist- 
ently: it is a regular tendency of the reviser rather than a rule. Therefore, the 
translation that adheres to quantitative equivalence is suspected of being a 
revision vis a vis the freer rendering. 


?5 Pessoa, Different Literary Editions, 259 gives references to authors supporting either 
the MT or the proposed reading of the Septuagint Vorlage. 
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Example: 


(8) 2 Sam 11:201 mÀmyñogo0g And tod teixovg; (21) ... QmÓ TOD teiyous 
20 ànó L 318] avo0ev M 158; exavo O 707; anavmdev (ex. V CII 226 31% a b 
d 120134 f 381-488 55 71 245 460) rel Ra = MT; de La" 
21 and L] axo avabev O 381; avobev 55; enavobev (an. A V M CI f s ^5! 488 
29 318 342 372) rel Ra = MT 


The readings ånávœðev and &návo0szv, variously attested by B and the 
majority in both verses, reproduce both prepositional elements in the under- 
lying Hebrew expression ?ÿ. Thus G6 is probably the OG reading in both 
verses. On the other hand, the reading änö could result from the Lucianic 
reviser preferring more simple prepositions. However, the likelihood of dnö 
being OG is enhanced by it being used twice in similar expressions in verse 
22 in a long OG plus against the MT. There the same variation between ró 
and dnavwdev/inävodev is not found. 


1.7 The competing reading in L fits the Old Greek translation technique or 
presents a slightly revised version of it 


In 1-4 Kingdoms, problems related to kaige go hand in hand with the 
issues concerning the Lucianic text. It is generally recognized that, in the 
kaige sections, the Lucianic text 1s the only Greek textual tradition almost 
untouched by the kaige reviser. The Lucianic text, however, has its own recen- 
sional traits. Analyses differ concerning the question of whether the Lucianic 
text is generally nearer to the OG than the B-text and to what extent the nature 
of the text-types changes between the kaige and non-kaige sections.”° As our 
article is about recognizing kaige features, we do not want to take a stance on 
the relevant merits of the Lucianic text and the B-text. For our purpose, it 
is important to note that the OG is not found in a pure state in L. Thus the 
comparison between a putative kaige reading and a reading in the Lucianic 
text must also take the tendencies of the latter into consideration. To define 
criteria for the identification of kaige renderings presupposes knowledge of 
the criteria for identifying Lucianic readings: the two problems are unavoid- 
ably connected. Only after considering the traits of the two independent revi- 
sions can the probability that the OG is preserved by L be evaluated properly. 


?6 For recent discussions, see S. Kreuzer, Der Antiochenische Text der Septuaginta in 
seiner Bezeugung und seiner Bedeutung, ed. M. Sigismund, DSI 4 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2013); A. Aejmelaeus, Legacy of Barthélemy; and T. Kauhanen, “The Best Greek 
Witnesses for 2 Samuel," in E. Bons, M. Geiger and M. Meiser, Die Septuaginta: Themen 
—Manuskripte—Wirkungen ed. M. Sigismund, WUNT (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, forth- 
coming). 
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The probability that the Lucianic reading preserves the OG decreases if the 
L reading reflects a known recensional feature of the Lucianic text. Some 
of these features have been studied by Rahlfs, Brock, and Allen,” and liter- 
ary principles of L have also been suggested by Fernández Marcos.? In order 
to find out what belongs to the latest phases of the Lucianic text, one must 
look to its behavior in the non-kaige sections. For the cases not contemplated 
in previous studies there is still a need to check whether the renderings of a 
Hebrew word or expression in L in the non-kaige sections fits the OG trans- 
lation technique. If it does, it is reasonable to suppose that the renderings 
would not change in the kaige sections. By contrast, the corresponding ren- 
derings in the B-text should display a change between the sections. If they do, 
it can be assumed that L preserves the OG in most of the occurrences in the 
kaige sections. This kind of inspection has a higher degree of certainty when 
the number of occurrences is high (ten or more). 

Apart from the recognition of the recensional features present in L, it is 
important to compare the putative kaige readings with the typical features of 
the OG of Sam-Kgs, whose criteria can be learned through the study of the 
translation technique in the non-kaige sections. The behavior of the OG in 
the non-kaige sections gives us the rule for measurement of the readings in 
the kaige sections, that is, the means to identify recensional developments. 
(9) 2 Sam 15:10 'Ev t@ dxoboa1 buds THY qovilv ng oüArnıyyog 

om tv L ? | om ts L | 
odAniyyos L] Kkepativns rel Ra 


In 2 Sam 2:28 and 6:15 (non-kaige section), 51% is rendered with 
odAntyé. In addition, the expression 55122 vpn is rendered with oaArıyyı 
oaArnileı in 1 Sam 13:3. The rendering kepativy is found only in the kaige 
sections and only in B rel; this fulfils criterion 1.3. In most of those instances, 
L attests oáXnvy& (2 Sam 18:16; 20:1, 22; 1 Kgs 1:34, 39; in 1 Kgs 1:41 
L has a different reading) and it attests kepativn only once (2 Kgs 9:13; 
see also 2 Chr 15:14). The phenomenon is best explained by L attesting the 
OG in these instances, and kaige unifying the renderings to kepativn. It 
should be noted that the omission of the articles in L is likely secondary: 


27 A. Rahlfs, Lucians Rezension der Königsbücher, Septuaginta-Studien 3 (Göttingen 
1911); S. Brock, The Recensions of the Septuagint Version of I Samuel, Quaderni di Henoch 9 
(Torino: Silvio Zamorani, 1996); L.C. Allen, The Greek Chronicles: The Relation of the 
Septuagint of I and II Chronicles to the Massoretic Text. I. The Translator's Craft, VTSup 25 
(Leiden: Brill, 1974). 

28 See N. Fernández Marcos “Literary and Editorial Features of the Antiochian Text of 
Kings," VI Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate Studies, 
Jerusalem 1956, ed. C.E. Cox, SCS 23 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987): 287—304. 
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the question regards the general hearing of a trumpet sound, not a specific 
sound of a specific trumpet.?? 

Finally, the likelihood that L has preserved the OG for a given reading is 
also reinforced if other criteria are met. This is especially true of the external 
criterion 3.3: the reading is supported by witnesses that are known for being 
mostly free from kaige influence (see below). 


2. SYNTACTIC CRITERIA 


Apart from lexical preferences, kaige displays several traits concerning the 
syntax of the Greek text. The clearest examples regard the kaige preference 
for the aorist in the face of other tenses. 


2.1 The competing reading in L preserves a historical present 


A known feature of kaige is the elimination of the historical present and 
its substitution with the aorist.*° One of the problems in the kaige section is 
that the Lucianic text also tends to eliminate the historical present, and it is 
possible that the OG contained a large number of historical presents that 
have disappeared from the whole Greek manuscript tradition. In any case, 
L has preserved several historical presents that have been cut off by the kaige 
reviser. 


(10) 2 Sam 12:24 xai napekükeoev Aavió Bnpoópes ... Kai eioT|AOgv ... kai 
KolnäTtal HET’ AdTIS, kai ovvéAaev kai ETEKEV vióv, kai EKÜAEDEV ..., KO 
Koöpıog r|yóàürnosgv adtov. 
konatoı L] exon rel Ra: cf MT (32979; exactly similarly 2 Sam 11:4, 9; 
13:6 
Cf. 13:14 koınäaraı 372] exon B L rel Ra 


The long series of aorists in 2 Sam 12:24 is interrupted by a historical 
present: "laying with" is emphasized with the choice of tense to create an 
antithetical parallelism with the adulterous sex between the same couple in 
11:4. The Lucianic reviser could use the historical present in a similar man- 
ner, but his tendency is rather to unify the use of tenses within the near con- 
text. In this instance, L would have more likely changed an original historical 
present to an aorist. The kaige revisers did exactly that and thus achieved 
greater consistency in rendering the consecutive imperfect. 


29 Law and Kauhanen, “Methodological Remarks," 79-80. 
3 Barthélemy, Les devanciers, 63-65. The phenomenon in Samuel is treated most exten- 
sively by Wirth, Samuelbücher, 188—214. 
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2.2 The competing reading in L preserves a perfect or an imperfect against 
an aorist 


The kaige preference for the aorist led the reviser to substitute other tenses 
describing past actions with aorists. Consequently, the competing reading in 
L is often preferable when it preserves a verb in the perfect or imperfect 
against the aorist attested by the kaige witnesses.?! 


Example: 

(11) 2 Sam 11:26 kai ijkovoev ñ yvvn Odpiov ótt 1&Ovrjkev Obpíag ó àvrp 
adınıg 
t£Ovnkev L] anedavev rel Ra 


In 2 Sam 11:26 the Hebrew nn, “(he) died" is rendered with té0vnKkev 
(perf.) in L and with àn£Oavev (aor.) in LXX rel. Both Greek readings render 
the basic meaning of the Hebrew adequately, and lexical criterion 1 is insuf- 
ficient to indicate whether we have here a kaige reading. The reading àn£0a- 
v£v, however, is likely a kaige revision because of its tendency to substitute 
other tenses with aorists. 

However, caution is called for since the OG translator used the aorist as 
an easy choice when he was not sensitive to the temporal aspects in the nar- 
rative, and the Lucianic reviser had stylistic reasons to change tenses: 

(12) 2 Sam 10:19 xai eidav névtec oi Baoıkeig oi 600X0t AdpadCap Sti ÉTTOL- 
cav Eunpoodev TopanA, xai notopóAnoav peta "opa Kal és0ovAsvoav 
abtoic. 

Entaroav] entaıkacıv L = 1 Chr 19:19 


nodtopdorAnoav] S180evro óto0mKnv L La!!5:117 (cf. Stedevro 1 Chr) 
&£600A£vcav (1 Chr)] edovAsvov L 


The aorist &$00Xegvoav might be a kaige correction towards the imper- 
fect consecutive 01729” in the MT. On the other hand, the Lucianic reviser 
might have a reason to prefer the imperfect because the former enemies (“all 
the kings") have now become subjects to David for a long period of time. 
The thought-out tense scheme in L, “the kings saw that they had been defeated 
(perf. = 1 Chr), they made a covenant at once (aor.), they became subjects 
from now on (impf.),” makes Lucianic revision the better explanation. Agree- 
ment with 1 Chr 19:19 in the readings éxtaixaow and 51é0evto (d1adN- 
Knv) also make Lucianic harmonization with Chronicles a partially viable 
explanation. 


31 See Wirth, Samuelbücher, 178-182. 
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2.3. Kaige substitutes the passive voice of yivoua with the middle voice 
when translating "rm 


Kaige tends to prefer the middle voice kai éyéveto over the passive kai 
&ygvi]0n as a translation of Hebrew "51". The problem for the reconstruction 
of the OG in the kaige sections, however, is that this principle was followed 
by L as well:?? for that reason, an original passive may have been lost under- 
neath the two independent recensions in some instances. 


3. EXTERNAL CRITERIA 


3.1 In the kaige sections, the reading is found in the B-text and the vast 
majority of the witnesses, but not in L. 


As explained above, the Proto-Lucianic text remained almost untouched by 
the kaige revision, unlike the rest of the Greek textual transmission. Exam- 
ples of this are ample. The following selection is given in descending order 
of certainty: those near the top are very clear cases, whereas the L readings 
in the examples near the bottom might be Lucianic. 

2 Sam 12:7 'Eyo £y pio oe sic BacuA£a ni TopanA, kai £yo šësu) unv oe 
EK XEIPOG Laova 
yó! L] kot 460; + ey rel Ra: cf MT. 
(Cf. èy? L CH 527 d 8" s^ 554] + gui B A V M O etc.) 
2 Sam 12:14 Kaió vidg cov ó texdeig cot 0aváto Anodavettat. 
kat L] + ye rel Ra: cf MT (But L may foll. Theodotion here.) 
2 Sam 10:6 Kai QmooréÀ)Àououv oi vioi Aupòv kai pio00Dvtat THY Zvpiav 


Bo10poóf 
dnootéAlovoiv L] axgoteiav rel Ra = MT | ... puo0odvrat L] 
£pto006avto rel Ra = MT 

2 Sam 10:7 Kai dn&oteikev TOV Iwaß Kai ràoav THY otpatióv, TODG dLVATOUG 
otpatiav L 5548] övvayıv rel Ra: cf MT. 554"? almost always 
follows L. 


2 Sam 10:14 Kai pebyovoiv And Tpoomnov Afsooó 
pebyovoıv L] egvyav (-sv 488 245) rel Ra: cf MT 
2 Sam 12:21 Kai ç ånéðavev TO naióópiov 
ac L| nvıca rel Ra 
2 Sam 10:8 Kai rapatáooovtat TOV TOAELLOV 
tov‘) L] > rel Ra = MT 
2 Sam 11:10 Obyi 6 6800 napay£yovag oo; 
rapay&yovag ob L] ov epyn rel Ra = MT 


32 Wirth explains that the use of the passive voice in the B-text drops from 56% in the non 
kaige sections of Samuel to 2046 in the kaige section; see Wirth, Samuelbücher, 45—46. 
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2 Sam 13:3 xai Iovadaß avnp ppévuos ooóópa. 
ppévios L 554°] Go@og rel Ra: cf MT 


3.2 In the non-kaige sections, the reading is typically found in the B-text 
with some support in the minuscules, but not in L and the majority. 


Aejmelaeus has observed that there are kaige-type readings in 1 Samuel, 
which belongs to the non-kaige section. The witnesses that most often trans- 
mit these readings are the B-text and the Hexaplaric text.? A noteworthy 
feature of the kaige readings in 1 Samuel is that they are confined to a rather 
small group of witnesses, mainly A B O b and, less frequently, 68' 64' 55 244 
245 460 707. A similar typology is put forward by Kauhanen in his assess- 
ment of the text-types of 2 Samuel.** 

The same phenomenon is often visible in the kaige section too. The degree 
of contact between the non-Lucianic manuscripts and kaige is not uniform, 
and Barthélemy considered manuscripts Bha, (= B 55 509) the best repre- 
sentatives of kaige in the By section of Sam-Kgs.? Furthermore, sometimes 
even the best witnesses to the kaige text, like Codex Vaticanus, may attest 
non-kaige readings or preserve the OG against the majority. This phenomenon 
is not easy to explain, but it at least supports the idea that the common arche- 
type of the manuscripts reworked by kaige was a good and old text. Therefore, 
a reading cannot automatically be considered kaige only because it is found 
in manuscripts where kaige revisions are attested, and these external criteria, 
though important, must be combined with others. 


(13) 2 Sam 14:6 xai oùk ñv ó £&atpoóuievoc åvà u£cov abtàv 
ééapoduevos B A O 19' a 509 f 64'-A88 55 244 372 460] cvAXvoov (vel sim.) 
rel LaM 


In Sam-Kgs, 5x1 is rendered with &&aıp&o ca. 13 times out of 17 in the 
non-kaige section and 11 times out of 22 in the kaige section. LvAAbw, by 
contrast, is found elsewhere in the LXX only in 1—2 Maccabees. Thus, the 
translation technique would suggest accepting the reading &Soipobpievog 
of the B-text. In addition, it is supported by witnesses that do not frequently 
join kaige readings that are preserved mainly by the B-text, but not the major- 
ity: a, f, 372, and, most notably, the subgroup 19' of the L group. If é€a1- 
pobnevog is OG, the best explanation for the reading ovAAvowv is that it is 


33 A. Aejmelaeus, “Kaige Readings in a Non-Kaige Section in 1 Samuel," in Legacy of 
Barthélemy. 

34 T. Kauhanen, “The Best Greek Witnesses for 2 Samuel," in Septuaginta: Themen. 

5 See Barthélemy, Les devanciers, 125. 
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a widespread early variant, perhaps deriving from Symmachus, although no 
external evidence for this hypothesis is preserved. This decision is uncertain, 
however, since £&otpobpievoc could result from kaige revisers who wanted 
to unify the renderings of ^x. 


3.3 The reading in L is supported by pre-Lucianic witnesses or other wit- 
nesses that are known for being mostly free from kaige influence. 


If there is a kaige reading in the B-text, the reading of the Lucianic text 
is likely OG. When the reading in L is supported by witnesses that precede 
Lucian's time, there is a good chance that the agreement points to the OG. 
The condition is that the witness has not been influenced by kaige, nor by the 
last phases of the Lucianic text. Among these witnesses can be mentioned Old 
Latin versions (OL), allusions by Josephus, the Qumran biblical texts, and 
patristic quotations of Sam-Kgs preceding Lucian's time. Among the patristic 
witnesses, Hippolytus, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Origen are espe- 
cially noteworthy. Since 4QSam" is related genetically with the Vorlage of 
the OG, both distinguished from MT, the agreements between L and 4QSam* 
could also point to the OG. In such cases, 4QSam* has retained the reading 
of the Vorlage, and L attests the OG rendering. While many of the OL wit- 
nesses are generally considered to be based on Greek texts close to the OG 
and mostly free from kaige influence, all of them present signs of contamina- 
tion from various Greek traditions. In addition, some of them may have been 
sporadically revised according to either the Greek majority text or the Luci- 
anic text. Thus, they may occasionally present readings that go back to Greek 
kaige readings.?" Of course, since many of the kaige variants are lexical vari- 
ants, many of them cannot be reflected in Latin. 

(14) 2 Sam 11:7 kai &Ennp&rnoev Aavid eig sipńvnv ... kai einev Eig eiprvnv. 
om kai einev eic siphvny B A V M OCI CIH a ?? 121 d 125 f s 38820 55 158 
245 372 460 707 Ra = MT 
eig eiprivnv "! 509 (125 318) 554] vyıaıveı L 799 488 71 342 = 0 


et dixit urias omnes recte sunt La!!5 
et respon[dit] omnia [rec]te s[unt] La 


117 


The two OL witnesses support the plus kai einev Eig eipñvnv (Uriah's 
answer to the king) found in L 799 509 125 488 71 318 342 554 and Theodotion. 


36 See J.K. Driesbach, 40Samuel^ and the Text of Samuel, VTSup 171 (Leiden; Boston: 
Brill, 2016) 101, 180, 281; C. Seppänen, The Hebrew Text of Samuel: Differences in 1 Sam I — 
2 Sam 9 between the Masoretic Text, the Septuagint, and the Qumran Scrolls, (PhD diss., 
University of Helsinki, 2018) 90-108, 169. 

37 See J. Trebolle Barrera, “Textos ‘Kaige’ en la Vetus Latina de Reyes (2 Re 10, 25-28),” 
RB 89 (1982): 203. 
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Josephus (Ant. 7:132) also reports the answer. Kaige has omitted it in accord- 
ance with the MT. However, the exact wording of Uriah's answer varies in 
the witnesses supporting the plus. 


4. WEIGHTING THE CRITERIA 


Above we have presented seven lexical, three syntactic, and three external 
criteria for recognizing kaige readings. In practice, when it comes to evalu- 
ating individual readings, the criteria may be in conflict. In addition, not all 
of them carry equal weight and few, if any, of them can be used in isola- 
tion. Especially criterion 1.1, the Greek word reproduces the basic meaning 
of the MT, does not work alone: most of the time, the OG rendering fulfils 
this criterion. 

To cite another example, in 2 Sam 12:7 (see 3.1 above), the kaige reading 
éyo si for ^21N does not, strictly speaking, produce the same number of 
grammatical elements as the Hebrew reading (criterion 1.6). However, it is 
the typical rendering in various kaige-related books or sections (criteria 1.3, 
1.4), and it is used by Aquila (criterion 1.5). This means that lexical criteria 3, 
4, and 5 prevail over criterion 6, especially when combined. 

Since there is variation within the kaige group, lexical criterion number 3 
should be ranked in a higher position than criteria 4 and 5, for there could be 
features typical of the kaige sections of Sam-Kgs that are not found in other 
books associated with kaige and vice-versa. 


(15) 2 Sam 12:5 kai š0buó0n ópyt] Aavió o~ddpa xà Avöpi 
TR» WR Typo MT 
2 Kgs 23:26 où ë0uuó0n ópyr| abtob v të Iovda mì zobç napopytopots 
móy»m 0? Oy TTS SDR TINTIN 


According to Bodine, rendering 48 rn with öpyißonar Ovuð is a kaige 
feature in Judges. However, this characteristic does not apply to Sam-Kgs: 
the expression is found both in the non-kaige section (1 Sam 11:6, 19:22, 
20:30) and kaige section (2 Sam 12:5; 2 Kgs 1:18d, 23:26) with no signifi- 
cant variation. Thus, it is, in all likelihood, the OG expression. 

Another important remark regarding lexical criterion 3 has to do with the 
number of occurrences. If the number of occurrences of a given rendering 
in the kaige sections is small, the identification of a kaige reading is less cer- 
tain. The identification of a kaige reading is, therefore, favored when the word 


38 See W.R. Bodine, “Kaige and Other Recensional Developments in the Greek Text of 
Judges,” BIOSCS 13 (1980): 47. 
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or expression recurs frequently, whereas the identification tends to remain 
uncertain for rarer words. 

The external criterion 1 states that kaige readings are expected to be found 
in the majority of the Greek witnesses, excluding L. This is true especially 
in the kaige sections. However, since L in its final form has recensional 
features of its own, it is also possible that the reading in L originates from 
one of the last phases of the Lucianic text and that B and the majority have 
preserved the OG. 


(16) 2 Sam 11:11 ¿mì npóconov tod Qypo napsußaAAovoLV' 
Gypod] x£ótov L 342; campi La! 


In Sam-Kgs, both àypóg and n£óíov are used to render the Hebrew rT, 
the former much more frequently (46 times; neðrov 6 times). While either 
could be OG, the Lucianic reviser had a good reason to change the lexeme 
to a better expression for “battle-field.” Brock has shown that in 1 Samuel 
mediov is one of the lexical preferences of L.?? Here, external criterion num- 
ber 1 (in the kaige sections, the reading is found in B and the majority but not 
in L) must be used together with lexical criterion number 7 (the competing 
reading in L fits the OG translation technique). In this case, internal consid- 
erations lead to rejecting the putative kaige reading in B and the majority. 

Barthélemy had already admitted the possibility that in many cases we 
cannot be sure of the OG reading because, in the kaige section, both L and 
the B-text display recensional features in different directions.“ There are 
situations in which the variant readings could be explained either as a revision 
on the side of kaige or on the side of L. 

(17) 2 Sam 12:17 kai ook £BovArj01 xai od ovvéayEv adtoic üptov 
&povA 01 scripsi] £povAeto L; n0sAnoev rel Ra: cf MT (72X x») 
Cf. 2 Sam 24:3 O&Xeı scripsi] HeAn L; BovAetat rel Ra: cf MT (yan part.) 


A clear kaige tendency is to favour BovAopat in positive and où Oé% 
in negative clauses when rendering y5n^'—see, especially, 2 Sam 24:3. A 
similar pattern can be observed in the renderings of 738 in negative clauses: 
ov + BobAouaı is preserved in L in, e.g., 2 Sam 13:14, 16, 25; 23:16 and 17 
(by contrast, all witnesses read où + 0€A@ in 14:29). When it comes to the 
voice, L favours the imperfect middle over the aorist passive for BobAopat 


39 See Brock, Recensions, 287. Similarly Wirth, Samuelbücher, 200—201. 

40 See D. Barthélemy, “Les problémes textuelles de 2 Sam 11,2 — 1 Rois 2,11 reconsidérés 
à la lumiére de certaines critiques des ‘devanciers d’Aquila’,” in /972 Proceedings for IOSCS 
and the SBL Pseudepigrapha Seminar, ed. R.A. Kraft, SCS 2 (Missoula, MT: Scholar Press, 
1972) 16-18, 28-30. 

^! Wirth, Samuelbücher, 180-181. 
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(esp. 1 Sam 28:23). Thus, here in 2 Sam 12:17 it is best to retain the aorist 

passive of B and the majority, and the verb BobAouon of L. Thus *£povAn0n 

scripsi": the reading is an editorial emendation not attested by any witness. 

The probability of this decision is decreased by the kaige tendency not being 

as clear with 28 as it is with yan. Additionally, the middle in où + BovAopat 

is not infrequent in the OG (in the non-kaige sections: 1 Sam 15:9, 18:25, 

20:3, 31:4; 2 Sam 2:23, 6:10; 1 Kgs 16:28g). Nevertheless, in the individual 

instance in 2 Sam 12:17 the aorist passive best explains the evidence. It is 

best pointed out that the syntactic criterion number 2 (L preserves a perfect 
or an imperfect against an aorist) carries little weight here: the kaige reading 
is identified on a lexical basis, and the variation aorist-imperfect is evaluated 
on the basis of the tendencies of the Lucianic reviser. In other words, the 
decision on the OG tense of the verb will not affect the evaluation of the 
reading of B and majority as a kaige reading. 

Another example where the OG is not preserved in any manuscript: 

(18) 2 Sam 10:8 kai &811A0av oi vioi Aupòv Kal TUPUTÜGOOVTOL TOV TÖAENOV 
napatéooovtat scripsi (cf. 1 Chr 19:9)] napetagavto codd Ra: cf MT (i29 
qal) tov L] > rel Ra = MT 
Cf. 10:9 napetagavto ... 10:10 napetééavro (no significant variants) 

Cf. 1 Chr 19:9 kai £5114.00v oi vioi Aupav xai rapatáocovta (napstagavto 


be,) eig nóńspov ... 19:10 mapetagavto ... 19:11 napsta&avto (Brooke- 
McLean) 


While all the manuscripts of 2 Samuel read the aorist napeta&avto, the 
historical present tapatáocovtai is a plausible emendation. Kaige changed 
it to aorist in conformation with the imperfect consecutive in the MT, and 
the Lucianic reviser made the same change in conformation with the narra- 
tive aorists before and after (see vv. 7, 9-10). The Greek Chronicles should 
not be regarded as a textual witness to 2 Kingdoms but its readings, never- 
theless, provide insight into the translator's usage in Kingdoms as well. As 
can be seen in 1 Chronicles, there is a subtle difference between the tempo- 
ral aspects of the "arraying for battle” in v. 8 and vv. 9-10: The portrayal of 
the Ammonites coming out to meet Joab leads to the battle scene (vv. 9-14) 
that is the focus of the narrative. The historical present tapatáooovtat sets 
the scene, and the two subsequent arrayings by the two Israelite divisions 
are punctual actions, appropriately translated by aorists.? 


42 [n Sam-Kgs, this happens in 15 out of 16 instances of BobAopat in the L-text. The only 
exception is £pooAm0ncav B L multi 1 Sam 22:17 

43 The analysis agrees in substance with that of R. Wirth, “Das Praesens Historicum in den 
griechischen Samuelbüchern," in K. de Troyer et al. ed., In the Footsteps of Sherlock Holmes: 
Studies in the Biblical Text in Honour of Anneli Aejmelaeus, (Leuven, Belgium: Peeters, 2014) 
131-132. 
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To sum up: among the lexical criteria, numbers 3, 4, and 5 are the most 
important, especially criterion number 3. Among the external criteria, crite- 
rion 1 carries the most weight. The combination of the aforementioned cri- 
teria gives a very high probability that the reading can be identified as kaige. 


CONCLUSION 


Recognizing kaige features and their instances in individual readings is 
a highly important, yet difficult task in the textual criticism of the Books of 
Kingdoms. Objectivity of text-critical decisions can be enhanced by adopting 
tangible criteria against which the decisions can be evaluated and their proba- 
bilities assessed. Kaige-readings can be recognized with lexical, syntactic, 
and external criteria. None of the criteria can alone determine a kaige reading, 
but the criteria must be used together and their relative weights must be eval- 
uated. In addition, the kaige criteria must be balanced with knowledge of the 
OG translation technique as well as the traits of the Lucianic revision. All of 
these considerations must be applied case by case. In the future, findings of 
new kaige characteristics and their instances should be published in an online 
database, currently being designed by the authors of this paper. Such a data- 
base should be set up in connection with the work for the critical Septuagint 
editions of Sam-Kgs, optimally integrated in the future digital editions of the 
Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Graecum. 
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The Samuel Intertexts in the Versions of Esther 


Jonathan THAMBYRAJAH 


ABSTRACT 


One of the prominent features of the Masoretic version of Esther is the connec- 
tion between its protagonists (Esther, Mordecai, and Haman) with the narratives of 
Samuel. This feature, while typical of the Masoretic Text, is much less prominent, or 
even absent, in most early translations of Esther. This paper studies the intertext from 
the perspective of textual criticism and concludes that some version of the intertext was 
original to the Greek translations as well as the Hebrew. However, the instability of this 
intertext in the textual witnesses is evidence of the variety of early interpretations of 
the intertext. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


There are many ancient editions of Esther and it is quite well-known 
that there are significant differences between them.! The nature of the Samuel 
Intertext is another dimension in which these texts differ, but has received 


! S. Bellmann, “The Theological Character of the Old Latin Version of Esther," Journal 
for the Study of the Pseudepigrapha 27 (2017): 3-24; D. Clines, The Esther Scroll: The Story 
of the Story (Sheffield: A&C Black, 1984); L. Day, Three Faces of a Queen: Characterization 
in the Book of Esther, LHBOTS 186 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 2009); K. De Troyer, 
The End of the Alpha Text: Translation and Narrative Technique in MT 8: 1-17, LXX 8:1—17, 
and AT 7:14-41, Septuagint and Cognate Studies 48 (Atlanta: SBL, 2000); K. De Troyer, 
Rewriting the Sacred Text: What the Old Greek Texts Tell Us About the Literary Growth 
of the Bible (Leiden: Brill, 2003); C. Dorothy, The Books of Esther: Structure, Genre, and 
Textual Integrity, JSOTSS 187 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1997); J.-C. Haelewyck, “Le 
texte dit *lucianique' du livre d’Esther. Son éntendue et sa cohérence," Le Muséon 98 (1985): 
5-44; J.-C. Haelewyck, "Relevance of the Old Latin Version for the Septuagint, with Special 
Emphasis on the Book of Esther," JTS 57.2 (2006): 439—473; K. Jobes, The Alpha-Text of 
Esther: Its Character and Relationship to the Masoretic Text, SBL Dissertation Series 153 
(Atlanta, Scholars Press, 1996); K. Jobes, “How an Assassination Changed the Greek Text of 
Esther," ZAW 110 (1998): 75—78; M. Stone, Empire and Gender in LXX Esther, Early Judaism 
and its Literature (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2018); C. Vialle, “Aux commencements des livres grecs 
d'Esther: Le songe de Mardochée," VT 58.1 (2008): 101-116; C. Vialle, Une analyse comparée 
d'Esther TM et LXX: Regard sur deux récits d'une méme histoire, BETL 233 (Leuven: Peeters, 
2010); C. Vialle, “La problématique du pouvoir dans Esther hébreu (tm) et Esther grec (Ixx)," 
ZATW 124.4 (2013): 568—582. 
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less attention.2 The different ways in which these versions treat the Samuel 
intertext reveal the character of each edition of Esther and identify two dif- 
ferent ways in which early readers received and interpreted the Esther story. 
This paper will argue that although the Samuel intertext is original to the 
ancestor of both Greek and Hebrew editions, it was not universally accepted. 


2. THE INTERTEXT IN MASORETIC ESTHER 


In the Masoretic version of Esther, scholars have made a case for an inter- 
textual connection to the book of Samuel, by which the royal Saulide line is 
redeemed in Esther.’ Although this intertext is based on a variety of parallels, 
the most prominent is the identification of Esther and Mordecai with Saul, 
together with the identification of Haman with Agag, king of the Amalekites. 
Although there are other parallels,* they are weaker without this fundamen- 
tal point of connection between the books of Samuel and Esther. 

Esther and Mordecai are identified with Saul, because of their ancestors, 
Jair, Shimei and Kish (Esther 2:5). Saul is also described as a son of Kish 
(1 Samuel 9:3) and Shimei is a member of his house (2 Samuel 16). The 
chronology presents a problem at first glance, since Mordecai and Saul are 
separated by many generations. There are, however, two simple solutions: 
either Kish in Esther 2:5 is an ancestor rather than a father, or the names in 
Esther 2:5 are meant to evoke a connection with Samuel for the reader, with- 
out necessarily meaning that the Kish of Esther and the Kish of Samuel are 
the same. 

Haman is identified with Agag, because of the epithet ‘Agagite.’ While 
this has the form of a gentilic, identifying Haman as an ethnic Amalekite is 
not without problems: for example, Haman's father's name, Hammedatha, 
of apparent Iranian origin might seem to indicate Iranian descent.? Therefore, 


? Although the presence of the intertext in the MT is often mentioned, its absence or obscurity 
in the versions is generally not discussed. See for example the limited comments in Clines, The 
Esther Scroll, 14, 43-44; Dorothy, The Books of Esther, 81—82. Stone, at least, recognises the 
absence in LXX, but offers few further comments: Stone, Empire and Gender in LXX Esther, 
72, 97. De Troyer and Jobes look at the variant of Haman's epithets but do not discuss it relation 
to the Samuel intertext: De Troyer, The End of the Alpha Text, 298—299; Jobes, The Alpha-Text, 
121, 124-128. 

3 Y. Berger, “Esther and Benjaminite Royalty: A Study in Inner-Biblical Allusion," JBL 129 
(2010): 625-644; D. Firth, “When Samuel Met Esther: Narrative Focalisation, Intertextuality, 
and Theology," STR 1 (2010): 15-28; R. Gilmour, “Overturning Sovereignty: Esther in Dialogue 
with the Book of Samuel," (paper presented at SBL San Diego 2019); J. Grossman, “‘Dynamic 
Analogies’ in the Book of Esther," VT 59 (2009): 394-414. 

4 See especially Berger, “Esther and Benjaminite Royalty.” 

? H. Gehman, “Notes on the Persian Words in the Book of Esther," JBL 43 (1924): 321— 
328 (326). 
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it might be that “Agagite’ is not meant to indicate that Haman was ethnically 
Amalekite, but rather that he plays the role of someone like Agag. On the 
other hand, onomastics are only an imperfect indication of ethnicity. As proof, 
we need look no further than Esther: although her name is routinely identified 
as Iranian, as opposed to her Jewish name Hadassah, that does not imply that 
she has Iranian ancestry.? It is possible that these names may only serve to 
lend the narrative a Persian atmosphere.’ 

In addition to these points, Berger identifies further similarities between 
the narratives in the books of Esther and Samuel, including verbal parallels 
between descriptions of Esther and Saul, and other characters in the book 
of Samuel.’ Berger suggests that these examples enhance the intertextuality 
that is based around Esther's ancestry and Haman's ‘Agagite’ identity.” If it 
were not for the connections between Esther and Saul’s ancestors and between 
Haman and Agag, it might be possible to construct parallels between Esther 
and Samuel. However, the nature of the intertext would be fundamentally 
different: without the explicit connection between Agag and Haman, it is 
difficult to argue for the relevance of Amalekites to the book of Esther, even 
if there are parallels between Esther and Saul. In such a text, the intertext 
would focus not on the destruction of the Amalekites, but instead, on the 
comparison between Esther's and Saul’s leadership and personal qualities. 


3. THE ABSENCE OF AN AMALEKITE IN THE VERSIONS 


The Samuel intertext, in varying degrees, is absent from most of the early 
translations of Esther. The exception to this trend is the Peshitta, which con- 
forms closely to the Masoretic form of the book. The most extreme case is the 
Vetus Latina, in which Esther and Mordecai have no connection to Benjam- 
inite royalty and Haman is identified as neither an Agagite, nor any variant 
on the same. 

It is difficult to explain the changes to the intertext as only mechanical 
scribal errors, because so many points in the text are affected. If it were the 
case, for argument's sake, that a scribe erroneously changed one of the instances 
of Agagite to something like Bougaios, it is unlikely that the one error would 


6 L. Koehler, W. Baumgartner, et al., Hebräisches und Aramäisches Lexikon zum Alten 
Testament, 5 volumes (Leiden: Brill, 1967, 1974, 1983, 1990, 1995), s.v. no; I. Scheftelo- 
witz, Arisches im Alten Testament: Eine sprachwissenschaftliche und kulturhistorische 
Untersuchung (Berlin: S. Calvary & Co., 1901), 39. 

7 Cf. I. Gelb, “Ethnic Reconstruction and Onomastic Evidence," A Journal of Onomastics 
10 (1962): 45-52; Gehman, “Notes on the Persian Words," 321. 

š Berger, “Esther and Benjaminite Royalty," 631, 634, 637. 

? Ibid., 625-626. 
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be reproduced throughout the text at every other occasion. It is far likelier 
that the other instances of ‘Agagite’ would cause the error to be corrected. 


a. Peshitta and Masoretic Text 


The Masoretic Text identifies Haman as an Agagite at 3:1, 3:10, 8:3, 8:5, 
and 9:24. Likewise, the MT provides Mordecai's ancestry at 2:5. The Peshitta 
matches this entirely, but also includes Agagite at 9:10. Given how closely 
the Peshitta of Esther agrees with MT on most occasions, and the support of 
the Vulgate at this point and the presence of Bovyotog in the Greek versions, 
it is likely that the Peshitta accurately represents an alternative Hebrew Vor- 
lage here at 9:10. 


b. Septuagint/Old Greek"? 


In the LXX, the connection between Esther, Mordecai and Saul is present. 
Mordecai is identified as the descendent of Ioipoc, Xepeioc, and Kıcatog 
(=Jair, Shimei, and Kish) in both A:1 and 2:5. The connection between 
Haman and Agag, however, is quite obscured. Instead, Haman is described 
as either Bovyatoc, 'Bougean' (A:17, 3:1, 9:10) or Maxedav, ‘Macedonian’ 
(E:10, 9:24). 

The term Bovyaiog is quite obscure. The lexicons gloss the word as either 
‘braggart,’ (Homeric) or ‘one who lives on milk.’!! If one of these is the correct 
interpretation, the Greek and Hebrew do not correspond very well. Macchi 
argues that the Greek reads a Hebrew ’x37, ‘the proud.'? However, although 
Macchi does explain how an original reading of "x31 might have developed 
into ^3àNn, the explanation, which relies on scribal error, does not explain 
how the scribal error would have propagated through the MT. More proble- 
matically, the word N4 is unattested and it is unclear why the erroneous "387 
would be ‘corrected’ to 228 —an apparently rather obscure reference, given 


10 For this and the other Greek editions, see the text and introduction of R. Hanhart, 
Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Graecum Auctoritate Academiae Scientiarum Gottingensis 
editum VIII.3: Esther (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1966). 

11 Instituto de Lenguas y Culturas del Mediterráneo y Oriente Próximo, Diccionario 
Griego-Español, s.v. Bovyaioc, accessed 1 May 2020, http://dge.cchs.csic.es/xdge; H. Liddell, 
R. Scott, and H. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon [‘Liddell, Scott, and Jones’] (University of 
Chicago), s.v. Bovyaioc, accessed 1 May 2020, http://logeion.uchicago.edu. 

12 J.-D. Macchi, Esther, International Exegetical Commentary on the Old Testament (Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 2019), 147ff.; J.-D. Macchi, “Haman l’orgueilleux dans les livres d’Esther,” 
in Bóhler, D., Himbaza, I. & Hugo, P. (ed.) L'Ecrit et l'Esprit. Etudes d'histoire du texte et de 
théologie biblique en hommage à Adrian Schenker (Fribourg: Fribourg Academic Press, 2005), 
198-214. 
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the confusion in the versions—Trather than being corrected to its supposedly 
original form “Nan. Crawford and Jobes both suggest that the word is a 
variant of the Persian name, or possibly title, attested in Hebrew as "133, in 
Aramaic as "7143, in Elamite as ba-ku-man-ya, and in Greek as Bayous, a 
notorious eunuch.!? However, as Macchi notes, there is no clear explanation 
for the difference in the form of the word.'* Wechsler suggests that the word 
means ‘Bejan (an ethnic group in Africa with a ferocious reputation).'? As 
Wechsler argues, the use of the word follows the formula for ethnonyms 
in Esther and the Ethiopic translation also identifies Haman as Bejan.! In 
addition, the fact that the manner in which Bovyoiog is used in LXX Esther 
(as an epithet of Haman) corresponds to the manner in which *33N is used 
in MT, implies that the word is likely to be an attempt to translate (somewhat 
loosely) some underlying gentilic or ethnonym. It may not be correct that 
Bovyaiog refers to the Bejans—perhaps the Ethiopic corrected towards a 
more familiar ethnicity—but it is probable that Bougean originally refers to 
some ethnicity." In any case, however, it appears unlikely that Bovyaiog 
could refer to the Amalekites. 

The presence of both Macedonian and Bougean in the LXX is likely con- 
nected to addition E, where Haman is accused of betraying the Persians to 
the Macedonians (E:14). However, in neither case is there any connection 
between Haman and the Amalekites. 


c. Hexapla 


The Hexaplaric manuscripts of the LXX consistently print &ßovyaiog, 
rather than Bovyaioc.!? It is unclear at this stage whether &ßovyaiog is an 


13 S. W. Crawford, “Additions to Esther," New Interpreter's Bible Commentary, ed. L. Keck 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1999), 943—972 (951); Jobes, The Alpha-Text of Esther, 125— 
126; Jobes, “How an Assassination Changed the Greek," 76—77. For the attestations of the 
word across these languages, see W. Hinz, Altiranisches Sprachgut der Nebenüberlieferungen 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1975), 59—60. In addition, Silverstein notes that the Islamic 
tradition receives Haman as Bagoas. A. Silverstein, Veiling Esther, Unveiling her Story: The 
Reception of a Biblical Book in Islamic Lands Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018), 127— 
145. 

1^ Macchi, Esther, 148. 

15 M. Wechsler, “The Appellation Bovyaiog and Ethnic Contextualization in the Greek 
Text of Esther," VT 51 (2001): 109-114. 

16 Wechsler, “The Appellation Bovyaiog,” 110-111. 

17 Similarly, De Troyer, End of the Alpha Text, 192-193, where she agrees that Bovyaiog 
is a translation of Agagite. 

18 Following the LXX versification, the Hexaplaric witnesses 58 and 583 provide a form 
of éBouyaioc at A:17 and 3:1. At 9:10, 583 has &ßovyatov, whereas 58 has Bovyatov. On the 
remaining Hexaplaric witness, 93, see below. 
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otherwise unattested (but genuine) lexeme, a quirk of the witnesses that 
Origen had access to, or Origen's own invention. 


d. Alpha Text 


As in the LXX, the connection between Esther, Mordecai and Saul is pre- 
sent in both A:1 and 2:5, with only slight spelling differences from the LXX. 
Like the LXX, the AT describes Haman as either Bovyoioc, ‘Bougean’ (3:1, 
9:10)? or Makeàóv, ‘Macedonian’ (A:17, E:10). However, the distribution 
of these terms is different. In addition, someone is described as the l'œyatoc, 
*Gogite' at AT 2:2. It is not immediately obvious that this must refer to 
Haman, since in MT, it is a different eunuch who guards the women. How- 
ever, the Gogite of AT 2:2 is also described as a Bougean at AT 2:8. This 
implies that AT treats I'oyoioc and Bovyoiog as equivalent terms. In addition, 
Gogite is likely an interpretation of the concept of Agagite, since parallels 
between Gog and Amalek are drawn by at least one other Greek translation 
of a Hebrew text.” That being the case, it is likely that AT intends that the 
eunuch at AT 2:2 is Haman (the only character given the epithet Bovyaiog in 
Esther) just as it also inserts him at 1:16, where he takes the place of Memu- 
can.?! While the presence of Bovyaiog and Maxzàóv could be explained by 
reliance on other texts or traditions, l'oyoioc is unique to AT. Thus, this telling 
of the Esther story shows an awareness of the idea that Haman is associated 
with Amalek, as a ‘Gogite,’ even though it may also rely on texts or traditions 
that do not know this idea. 


19 I have used the LXX versification here and throughout (unless otherwise indicated), 
even when referring to the AT, for the sake of easier comparison. 

20 See, for example, the LXX of Numbers 24:7; Clines, The Esther Scroll, 197-8 n. 7; 
L. Lee, “The enemies within: Gog of Magog in Ezekiel 38-39," HvTSt 73 (2017): 1-7. 

?! As mentioned previously, Jobes reads Bovyaiog here as a version of the word, Bayaac, 
*eunuch' or as a name. However, as she admits, there is no clear way to justify a relationship 
between these two words. It is unclear whether she thinks that the eunuch(s) of AT 2:2, 2:8, 
and 1:16 is/are Haman. Jobes, The Alpha-Text of Esther, 125—126. Although it may seem odd 
to identify Haman as a eunuch, given the presence of his wife and children later in Esther, 
the LXX likewise has no problems with explicitly naming Haman a eunuch in 1:10. In all 
likelihood, the editors of LXX and AT did not think of the logical consequences of making 
Haman a eunuch. However, it is also plausible that they did not consider the word (perhaps 
on analogy to Hebrew 0739) to necessarily entail castration—rather that it may refer to a court 
official. On many occasions, Hebrew 90739 corresponds to LXX edvodyoc, even when the 
Hebrew is understood to mean an official, rather than necessarily a castrated man. A striking 
example is found in Potiphar, described in LXX Genesis 39:1 as ebvobdyoc, despite having a 
wife. If in Hellenistic Jewish Greek ebvotyog had undergone a degree of semantic broadening, 
there is no contradiction in the eunuch Haman having a wife and children. For the translation 
of 0-70, see Koehler and Baumgartner, Hebräisches und Aramäisches Lexikon zum Alten 
Testament, s.v. 0°90; P. Mankowski, Akkadian Loanwords in Biblical Hebrew (Winona Lake: 
Eisenbrauns, 2000), 123-125. 
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At this point it is also worth noting Manuscript 93, a witness to both the 
LXX text and the AT, which often identifies Haman as I'oyoiog in its wit- 
ness to LXX (3:1, 9:10, and 9:24, but not in the additions)? This is not true 
of its witness to AT. Clines believes I'oyoioc was the oldest Greek reading, 
which was then confused with Movyaiog (i.e., Memucan) to produce Bov- 
yoioc.? However, it is also plausible that this particular witness to the LXX 
has been influenced by the AT, since both editions appear in this manuscript. 


f. Vetus Latina/La-Greek III 


In the oldest version of the Vetus Latina (R in Haelewyck's edition),?* 
Esther and Mordecai's Saulide ancestry is obscured by changes to the names 
of Mordecai's ancestors (Iarim, Semei and Esue in A:1 and absent in 2:5). 
There is also no mention of a connection between Haman and Agag or the 
Amalekites. Nor is there any equivalent to Bovyaiog. Haman is, however, 
identified as Macedonian in E:10. Thus, the intertext with Samuel is appa- 
rently missing from the Vetus Latina (VL), and probably also from its Greek 
Vorlage (‘La-Greek IIT). 


g. Ethiopic” 


The Ethiopic version follows the LXX closely, with respect to Mordecai's 
ancestry and Haman's epithets. Mordecai's Saulide ancestry is given in A:1 
and 2:5, without any deviation from LXX. In A:17, 3:1, and 9:10 Haman is 
described as of the tribe of the Begyä (=LXX, Bovyaioc). In E:10 and 9:24, 
he is described as Macedonian. Thus, the Ethiopic follows the LXX with 
respect to the Samuel intertext. 


h. Coptic? 


Several of the relevant sections of the Coptic palimpsest containing Esther 
are not extant. However, in what does remain, the Coptic appears similar to 


22 See the apparatus and introduction of Hanhart, Septuaginta VIII.3: Esther, esp. 9—10. 

23 Clines, The Esther Scroll, 197-8 n. 7. 

24 See the text of J.-C. Haelewyck (ed.), Hester, Vetus Latina: Die Reste der Altlateinischen 
Bibel 7.3 (Freiburg, Germany: Verlag Herder, 2003). 

25 See the edition of F. M. Esteves Pereira, Le Livre D’Esther: Version Éthiopienne 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 1982). 

26 See the edition of the palimpsest: H. Thompson, A Coptic Palimpsest containing Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Judith and Esther in the Sahidic Dialect (London: Oxford University Press, 1911). 
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the LXX. It identifies Mordecai's ancestry in A:1 and 2:5. Haman is identi- 
fied as Bougean in 9:10 and as Macedonian in E:10 and 9:24. At 3:1, he 
is identified as BoyKaioc, rather than Boyraioc. However, it is likely 
that this is a textual corruption. 


1. Vulgate 


In the canonical sections, the Vulgate mostly follows MT: Haman is 
described as “de stirpe Agag” (3:1, 9:24)? or as “de progenie Agag” (3:10), 
or as “Agagitae” (8:3, 9:10). However, unlike MT, it also contains the non- 
canonical sections, where it follows the use of LXX, where Haman is described 
as both "Macedo" (E:10) and Bugeus (A:17). Mordecai's ancestry is included 
as usual at A:1 and 2:5. 


j. Georgian Versions” 


There are multiple Georgian versions of Esther. However, in each extant 
version, although there are spelling variants, it is clear that Mordecai and 
Esther are the descendants of Kish at both A:1 and 2:5. The tendency of 
most of the Georgian versions (Gell=D, F, I, S) is to identify Haman as both 
Macedonian and Bougean at A:17, 3:1, E:10, and as Macedonian at 9:24. 
This fits well with the tendency noted by Mirotadze for Gell manuscripts to 
deal with variants by including everything.?? However in the Oshki bible we 
find Haman described as Macedonian (A:17), Gogite (3:1) and Bougean 
(E:10). Since the Oshki bible has other affinities with AT, it is unsurprising 
that it would be similar in this case too.” 


k. Armenian?! 


The Armenian text has certain affinities with VL.?? Despite this, the Arme- 
nian text is closer to the LXX in this particular aspect. It identifies Haman 


27 For the sake of consistency, we have used the LXX versification, rather than the Vulgate 
versification. 

28 For the Georgian Versions, I have used the editions made available by the Georgian Bible 
Society. “Old Georgian Translations of the Bible," United Bible Society of Georgia, accessed 
24% April 2020, http://www.bible.ge/Manuscript/lwin.htm. 

29 N. Mirotadze, “The Old Georgian Version of the Book of Esther," in A. Aejmelaeus, 
D. Longacre & N. Mirotadze (eds.) From Scribal Error to Rewriting: How Ancient Texts Could 
and Could Not be Changed (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2020), 321—360. 

30 For example, in the Oshki Bible, the king is identified as Assuerus, rather than Artaxerxes. 
It also has the same lacunae. Cf. Mirotadze, “The Old Georgian Version," 321. 

31 H. Zohrabian, Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments (Venice: Mechitarist 
Congregation of St. Lazarus, 1805). 

3 Haelewyck, “Relevance of the Old Latin," 454. 
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as Bougean at A:17, “son of the Bergean' at 9:10 and as Macedonian at 9:24 
and E:10. Mordecai's Saulide ancestry is included at 2:5. 


l. Oxyrhynchus 4443? 


Although an early and important witness to the text of Esther, Oxyrhyn- 
chus 4443 does not contain any of the sections which identify Haman as 
Agagite or Esther and Mordecai’s ancestry. It does, however, have an important 
and relevant agreement with VL, in that at E:17 both omit that Haman is 
the son of Hamadatha. It is impossible to say, however, whether this manu- 
script might have followed that tendency of the VL elsewhere. 


We can classify all of these versions into four main groups: 


Haman is an Haman is Haman is Haman is 
Agagite Bougean or Bougean, Macedonian 
Macedonian Gogite, or only 
Macedonian 
Mordecai and | Group 1=MT, | Group 2=LXX, | Group 3=AT, 
Esther are Peshitta, Vulgate Gel 
Saulide Vulgate (non-canonical), 
(canonical), Ethiopic, Coptic, 
Manuscript 93 | Armenian, Gell 
(LXX) 
Mordecai and Group 4-VL, 
Esther are not *La-Greek III 
Saulide 


The intertext is only fully intact in the first group. In groups 2 and 3, although 
there may be some awareness of an intertext to Samuel, due to the connection 
of Esther and Mordecai to Saul, the fact that Haman has no more connection to 
the Amalekites transforms its nature. Nonetheless, these texts do maintain some 
form of the idea of ethnic conflict (with the Macedonians and the Bejans). 
Finally, in group 4, there is no apparent awareness of any intertext with Samuel. 


4. THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE VERSIONS 


The relationships of these versions to one another are disputed, especially the 
relationship of the LXX, AT, and VL. In general, the different views can be 
classified by which translation is viewed as representative of the oldest tradition. 


53 K. Luchner, “4443. LXX, Esther E16—9.3" in M. Haslam, A. Jones, F. Maltomini, and 
M. West (eds.) Oxyrhynchus Papyri LXV (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1998). 
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One view is that the LXX is the oldest version of these three texts and 
that AT and the Greek Vorlage to VL are redactions of it. This view is repre- 
sented most by prominently by De Troyer.?^ The LXX contains a colophon, 
from which scholars have dated the translation to several possibilities around 
the 1* century BCE.? 

Another view, held by several scholars, is that the proto-AT (i.e., the AT 
without additions or the ending) represents the oldest text, having translated 
an earlier version of the Hebrew, which likely had a much shorter ending.*° 
In this view, both AT and LXX translate Hebrew texts, but the LXX translates 
a version much closer to the extant Hebrew text. 

The third view, held most prominently by Haelewyck, is that La-Greek III 
(the Greek Vorlage to VL) is the earliest Greek version of Esther.*” In par- 
ticular, Haelewyck suggests that the additions originate in La-Greek III.?* 

When we relate these theories to the Samuel intertext, it becomes a ques- 
tion of whether group 2 (LXX), 3 (AT), or 4 (La-Greek IIT) is the oldest Greek 
version, and how that version relates to MT (group 1). 

Nonetheless, each of these theories is able to accommodate the absence of 
the intertext in the versions. If the LXX or AT is the first Greek version, then 
La-Greek III has revised LXX's material (or revised a Hebrew text directly) 
to remove the Samuel intertext. If La-Greek III is earlier than LXX, then 
the Samuel intertext has been added to the LXX, likely under the influence 
of MT. 


# De Troyer, The End of the Alpha Text; De Troyer, Sacred Text Rewritten; K. De Troyer, 
"Esther in Text- and Literary-Critical Paradise," in S. Crawford & L. Greenspoon (eds.) 
The Book of Esther in Modern Research (London: T&T Clark, 2003), 31-49; T. Miller, Three 
Versions of Esther: Their Relationship to Anti-Semitic and Feminist Critique of the Story 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2014); E. Tov, “The ‘Lucianic’ Text of the Canonical and Apocryphal 
Sections of Esther: A Rewritten Biblical Book," in The Greek and Hebrew Bible: Collected 
Essays on the Septuagint (Leiden: Brill, 1999). 

5 E. Bickerman, “The Colophon of the Greek Book of Esther,” JBL 63 (1944): 339- 
362; K. Jobes, The Alpha-Text, 171—172, 226ff.; De Troyer, The End of the Alpha Text, 398; 
C. Moore, Esther, The Anchor Yale Bible 7B (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1971), lviii. 
However, see also C. Cavalier, “Le ‘Colophon’ D'Esther," RB 110 (2003): 167-177 and 
C. Cavalier, Histoire Reconstituée d'une transmission: Purim de Moise à Dosithée selon Esther 
FE.11,” RB 110 (2003): 487-496. 

?6 Clines, The Esther Scroll, 75ff; L. Day, Three Faces; M. Fox, The Redaction of the Books 
of Esther: On Reading Composite Texts (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991); J. Pakkala, God's Word 
Omitted: Omissions in the Transmission of the Hebrew Bible (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2013), 319-320; C. Torrey, “The Older Book of Esther," HTR 37 (1944): 1-40. 

37 P.-M. Bogaert, “Les formes anciennes du livre d'Esther: Réflexions sur les livres 
bibliques à traditions multiples à l'occasion de la publication du texte de l'ancienne versione 
latine," Revue theologique de Louvain 40 (2009): 66—77; Haelewyck, “Le texte dit ‘lucia- 
nique';" Haelewyck, “The Relevance of the Old Latin." 

38 Haelewyck, “Le texte dit ‘lucianique’;” Haelewyck, “The Relevance of the Old Latin,” 
462-472. 
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5. WHICH IS THE PRIOR READING? 


The question for us, then, is whether it is more plausible that the Samuel 
intertext was added or removed from Esther. It is not a question that can be 
answered decisively. However, to this question, we can bring the following 
arguments. 

In general, we might expect lectio brevior to apply. However, given the 
extent of differences between the shorter text (VL) and the other texts, it 
would be prudent to be cautious. Although the intertext relies on the pres- 
ence of the Saulide and Amalekite ancestries, there are other elements to it 
as well. Often these elements are present in VL too (e.g. 1 Samuel 15:28 and 
Esther 1:19, 1 Samuel 9:2 and Esther 2:7, 1 Samuel 9:20 and Esther 4:14).?? 
If the intertext is not original, it is fortuitous, though not impossible, that so 
many of these lesser parallels would exist. 

The placement of the epithets for Haman in LXX and AT (whether it is 
Bovyaioc or Makedav) coincides with 338 at 3:1 in MT, and elsewhere the 
epithets are used in the same way. Therefore, it seems implausible that these 
epithets are entirely unconnected. Rather, it is more probable that LXX and 
AT attempt to translate or recontextualise 4X, or something similar to it. 

The lack of Saulide ancestry in VL is clearly secondary: Mordecai's ances- 
tors are present, but their identity is obscured (‘Esue’ in place of Kish). None- 
theless, an unfamiliar name might have suffered a scribal error easily. 

To summarise, firstly, even if Haman's Amalekite ethnicity and Esther and 
Mordecai's Saulide ancestry is absent (as in VL), there are several other 
supporting elements of the intertext which are present. There is no reason for 
these small parallels to Samuel to exist in VL, if the full intertext were not 
present in an earlier version of the text. Secondly, it is probable that Bovyatoc 
and ^338 are not unrelated. Thirdly, the lack of Saulide ancestry in VL derives 
from a single missing obscure name in Mordecai's genealogy, probably reflec- 
ting a scribal error. On these grounds, the best explanation is that the pre- 
cursors of VL did contain the Samuel intertext. Thus, some form of the inter- 
text was probably originally present in all the early versions. 

There are two possible ways to explain the absence of Haman's Agagite 
identity in group 4. One explanation is that Haman's Agagite identity is not 
original to the Esther story, even though the Samuel intertext as a whole was. 
According to this explanation, Haman's Agagite identity was an innovation 
of group 1, which then passed in various forms to groups 2 and 3. In this view, 
group 4 would preserve the most original form. The other explanation is that 


39 Berger, “Esther and Benjaminite Royalty," 628 ff. 
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Haman's Agagite identity is original to the Esther story, but was removed by 
group 4. Given that the group 4 must have originally contained some version 
of the intertext, it seems more plausible that it would have also originally 
contained the references to Haman's ethnicity found in the other witnesses. 
Based on all of the above evidence, the best explanation is that the earliest 
versions of Esther linked Esther and Mordecai to Saul and, probably, Haman 
to the Amalekites. Later translations mostly preserved Esther and Mordecai's 
links to Saul but dealt with Haman's link to the Amalekites in a variety of 
ways: transliteration of the word Agagite (Peshitta), translation of the con- 
cept (Agagite=Gogite; AT and Manuscript 93), recontextualisation (Agagite= 
Macedonian, or Bougean; groups 2 and 3), and omission (group 4). 


6. VARIATION AS EVIDENCE OF INTERPRETATION 


The choice of the VL and La-Greek to omit Haman's connection to the 
Amalekites is best explained as an interpretative decision, because it thor- 
oughly removes every occasion where that connection had been made. If the 
literary interpretative factors precede the textual editions, then we cannot con- 
struct a history of these texts without first understanding the literary motives 
which drive the change of these texts. Another way of putting this is that 
behind the different textual editions of Esther, we can discern two main dif- 
ferent ways of telling the story of Esther. Firstly, there is the version, attested 
by MT and the Peshitta, where Haman's Amalekite ancestry is an essential 
part of the story and Esther and Mordecai are descendants of Saul. There are 
also variants of this version, attested by LXX, AT and others, where Haman's 
Amalekite ancestry is recontextualised in some way, but the concept of ethnic 
conflict is retained. However, there is a second version of the story, attested 
by VL and La-Greek, where Esther and Mordecai's ancestry is unimportant 
and Haman is not associated with the Amalekites. According to this version 
of the story there is no ethnic conflict driving the interactions of Esther and 
Mordecai with Haman. These interpretive trends are, then, representative of 
the communities that received the story of Esther. However, these interpretive 
trends also drive change in the textual form of Esther. 

In the case of the Samuel intertext, it is quite straightforward to identify 
two streams of interpretation: some interpreters, both ancient and modern, 
are sensitive to the intertext, while others are not. 

The earliest case of an interpreter explicitly recognising Haman's status as 
an Amalekite is Josephus.*° Josephus also explicitly identifies Esther as royal, 


40 Josephus, Antiquities XL6.5 and 12. 
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presumably due to her connection with Saul.*! Josephus is clearly aware of 
Greek versions of the text (those versions of the text which do not identify 
Haman as an Amalekite) because he incorporates a version of the letter found 
only in the Greek versions and the translations thereof.? However, in terms 
of interpretation, Josephus appears to also rely on the way of thinking about 
Esther that is best represented by MT, because he explicitly identifies Haman 
as an Amalekite. 

Similarly, the two extant Targums of Esther both identify Haman as a 
descendant of Agag and Mordecai as a descendant of Saul, listing the com- 
plete genealogy. 

In the Talmud Babli, however, multiple opinions are recorded on this mat- 
ter. In Moed Megillah 12b, the ancestors of Mordecai are explained etymo- 
logically, apparently without knowledge of any connection to the characters 
in Samuel. However, as the tractate continues, it also provides an opposing 
opinion, in which the intertext to Samuel is made explicit. Nonetheless, it 
is unclear whether these Targums are dependent on the Talmud, the other 
way around, or whether both Talmud and Targums are dependent on another 
source. 

Other ancient interpreters, however, are apparently unaware of the inter- 
text: Clement of Alexandria attributes the conflict to Haman's cruelty, rather 
than an ancestral grudge and attributes the salvation of the Judeans to Esther's 
beauty.* Similarly, Clement of Rome largely focuses on Esther's piety, rather 
than her ancestry.*° Neither, however, betrays any sense that they are aware 
of the intertext. These interpretations might have been viewed as mistaken, 
if it were not for VL: given that VL speaks to an early way of interpreting 
the text, in which the intertext is seen as irrelevant, we should rather see 
Clement of Alexandria, Clement of Rome, and one of the opinions in the 
Talmud Babli, as a part of that same early tradition of interpretation, rather 
than as ignorance. 


^! Josephus, Antiquities X1.6.1. 

42 Josephus, Antiquities X1.6.12. 

55 Targum Rishon also makes the reference to the Samuel intertext explicit in 2:5. In 3:1, 
the Targum connects Haman with Agag, the Amalekite, and in 3:6 with Esau, rather than 
Agag. However, given the connection between Esau and Amalek (Genesis 36:15—16), this is 
presumably also intended as a reference to Haman's Amalekite status. In 4:10, again, Haman's ill 
will is attributed again to the ancestral grudge between Esau and Jacob. In 5:1, the full genealogy 
is given, linking Haman with Esau. In 7:6, likewise, the complete genealogy linking Mordecai 
with Saul is given. In Targum Sheni, section 7 explains the ancestry of Mordecai; section 8 
explains the ancestry of Haman and the ancestral causes of the conflict between them. 

#4 M. McNamara, Targum and Testament Revisited: Aramaic Paraphrases of the Hebrew 
Bible, 2™ ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), 328-329. 

45 Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 4.19; Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, 3.2. 

46 Clement of Rome, Letter to the Corinthians, 55:6. 
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7. CONCLUSION 


By paying attention to textual variation around the Samuel intertext in 
Esther, we have been able to establish that the intertext is likely original to the 
earliest forms of the text, but was transformed by the LXX and AT and removed 
from the VL. The fact that VL would remove this part of the text implies that 
a kind of redaction that is guided by interpretational concerns. Nevertheless, 
these different editions, all early, represent strikingly different understand- 
ings of the nature of the conflict in Esther: in the one it is a personal conflict, 
between Esther (or Mordecai) and Haman, even if it has consequences for all 
the Judeans; in the other it is an ancestral grudge. 
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The Pluses of the Vetus Latina 
of the Book of Esther* 


Dionisio CANDIDO 


ABSTRACT 


In the text critical research on the book of Esther in recent years the importance of 
the Vetus Latina has been acknowledged. Looking carefully at its text in compari- 
son with the other ancient texts (the Masoretic Text, Old Greek and Alpha Text), one 
can notice some significant pluses. Among other things, these reveal the tendency to 
deepen the psychological description of the characters and to provide a certain narra- 
tive coherence. This paper deals with those p/uses in order to explicate the knowledge 
about their literary function and their possible relevance to the textual critical debate 
concerning the place of Vetus Latina in the history of the textual transmission. 


A “LABORATORY” IN THE FIELDS OF LITERARY AND TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


The book of Esther constitutes a kind of "laboratory" in the fields of liter- 
ary and textual criticism of the Bible, primarily because of the well-known 
differences between the Hebrew tradition, represented by the Masoretic Text 
(EsthMT), and the Greek tradition, represented by the Old Greek (Esth?9) and 
the so-called Alpha Text (Esth^"). But the Vetus Latina (Esth V") too can play 
a significant role in the complex history of the textual transmission of this 
biblical book. 

On this topic, a primary point of reference is what Robert Hanhart pro- 
posed in the Einleitung to his critical edition of the Greek texts'. Whereas the 
principal role is normally attributed to EsthM™, in the Greek textual tradition 
absolute priority is given to Esth?9. For the common part of the tale, it is 


* This contribution is part of the research project Die Vetus Latina und die Josephus 
Version des Esterbuches, which is funded by the Fritz Thyssen Foundation. A version of this 
paper was presented at the SBL 2019 Annual Meeting in San Diego (USA). With special thanks 
to Dr. Prof. Kristin De Troyer for her critical remarks and useful suggestions. 

! Robert Hanhart, Esther, Septuaginta. Vetus Testamentum Graecum Auctoritate Acca- 
demiae Scientiarum Gottingensis editum VIII/3 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, ?1983), 
7-130, esp. 96-99. 

2 See Magne Sæbø, Esther, Biblia Hebraica Quinta 18 Megilloth (Stuttgart: Bibelgesell- 
schaft, 2004). 


Journal of Septuagint and Cognate Studies 53 (2020) 101-114. doi: 10.2143/JSCS.53.0.3289027 
€ 2020 by Peeters. All rights reserved. 
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considered to have been translated from a Hebrew text very similar to the 
present EsthMT; it would then have inserted six Additions (from A to F). Later, 
from the Esth°S in its complete form, the Esth^" would have been derived. 
So, in Hanhart’s model, Esth" fits as a daughter-translation of Esth°S, which 
has been reworked. However, already before Hanhart's edition, individual 
voices drew attention to the importance of Esth ^. A decisive step was taken 
in 2003 with the edition of Esth} by Jean-Claude Haelewyck^. The latter 
holds that the Greek Vorlage of EsthY" is different from and independent of 
Esth° and that it stands at the beginning of the entire Greek textual tradition. 
He reorders the course of the Greek textual tradition as put forward by Han- 
hart and asserts the priority of the Greek Vorlage of Esth". 

However, the textual and literary questions are intertwined. For example, 
we can ask about the literary characteristics peculiar to Est”! in comparison 
with the other textual witnesses, especially with Est?9. One way of answering 
this question consists in considering the pluses of Esth. 5, that is, the readings 
exclusive to this text which are revealed when it is placed in synopsis with 
EsthMT, Esth°S and Esth‘T. Such an analysis can provide a contribution to 
the question of the textual transmission of the book of Esther: are these pluses 
original elements (from a Greek Vorlage different from that of Est°°) or do 
they indicate a redactional activity of the Latin translator? 


I. THE INNER STATE OF THE CHARACTERS 


Some of the pluses of Esth. specifically concern the protagonists of the 
narrative. In particular, compared with the other textual witnesses, they add 
or emphasize some aspects of the inner state of the characters: their feelings 
or their thoughts". 


5 See, for example, Johannes Schildenberger, Das Buch Esther, Die Heilige Schrift des Alten 
Testamentes IV.3, eds. Franz Feldman - Heinrich Herkenne (Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlag, 1941). 

* Jean-Claude Haelewyck, Esther. Fascicule 1 (Introduction); Fascicule 2 (Introduction 
[suite et fin], Est A 1 — 2,7); Fascicule 3 (Esther 2:7—4:7); Fascicule 4 (Esther 4:7—6:2); 
Fascicule 5 (Esther 6:3-fin), Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel 7/3 (Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herder, 2003; 2004; 2006; 2008; 2008). 

5 The text of the Vetus Latina examined here is the one which Haelewyck claims to be most 
ancient and less subject to revisions, the one which he calls texte R (Esther, 40-51). It is found 
in three manuscripts: 151, from the XIII cent.; 155 (containing only Esth 3:15—4:7), from the 
V cent.; and 130, from the beginning of the IX cent. 

6 For a survey of the pluses and minuses of EstYL, cf. Haelewyck, Esther, 77-84, and 
Claudine Cavalier, Esther, La Bible d'Alexandrie 12 (Paris: Cerf, 2012), 52-64 (at pp. 243-266, 
there is a French translation of Est‘). In the space allowed by the present study, we shall offer 
a fresh discussion of some of the known pluses and notice some new ones (cf. A:9; 1:19; 
4:16; 5:10,14). 

7 For an analogous treatment of Est? as a contribution to historical psychology, see Beate 
Ego, "Prayer and Emotion in the Septuagint of Esther", in Ancient Jewish Prayers and Emotions. 
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1.1. Vashti 


In Esth 1, after queen Vashti has disobeyed the command of her husband 
to appear before his guests at court (Esth 1:12), the king decides to issue 
a decree. EsthMT, Esth°S and EsthAT agree in the purpose of the decree: the 
repudiation of Vashti. 

However, Esth! adds that the decree also provided the reason for the 
repudiation: et de malitia Vashti reginae, quomodo abusa sit te—«[it has to 
be written] of the wicked action of Queen Vashti and of the way in which she 
has been contemptuous of you» (Esth 1:19). In all the textual witnesses, the 
reasons for Vashti's rejection remain mysterious: this uncertainty is reflected 
as far back as the ancient commentators in their different interpretations of 
the action of the then reigning queen®. Only EsthY" underlines that, for the 
king and his counsellors, the cause of the queen's act of disobedience lies in 
her wicked intention (malitia) which has led her into an act of lese majeste 
against the king (abusa sit te). 


1.2. Mordecai 


In at least three pluses, EsthV- magnifies the feelings of Mordecai. These 
are found in chap. 4 and Addition C. 

When the eunuch reports to Mordecai Esther's reluctance to appear before 
the king, only the Esth"- adds his reaction: et iratus est Mardochaeus— 
«and Mordecai was angry» (Esth 4:12). This psychological detail? seems 
to clarify the tone which Mordecai will use immediately afterwards to address 
Esther in order that she may intercede with the king on behalf of the Jews 
(cf. Esth 4:13-14). On this point, the other textual witnesses leave the reader 
in doubt; for Esth, it is clearly a tone of reproof: Mordecai is angered at 
the queen's obstinacy. 

At the same time, we find other details which serve as though to counter- 
balance this description of Mordecai's emotional state. In fact, he is also 
a man of sincere pietas. Within his prayer in Esth C:1-11, one finds a plus: 


Emotions Associated with Jewish Prayer in and around the Second Temple Period, DCLS 26; 
eds. Stefan C. Reif and Renate Egger-Wenzel (Góttingen: De Gruyter, 2015), 83-93. 

š For example, Josephus justifies Vashti by noting the Persian custom that women are 
not to be seen by strangers: ñ d& quAaKT| TOV napa Iépoais vöu@v, oi toig GAAOTPIOIG 
PAeneodoı Tag yovaikas AnNYopsbKacıv, ook EMOPEvETO npógc TOV Bacu.£a (Antiqui- 
tates Judaicae 11, 191). On the other hand, the rabbinic sources condemn Vashti as already 
guilty of having oppressed the Jewish women by forcing them to work for her during shabbat 
(BT Megh 12b). 

? «Ce nouvel ajout *psychologique" dépeignant la colére de Mardochée est propre à la 
forme VL» (Cavalier, Esther, 173). 
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[non facio ea in arrogantia] nec in intemperatione Domine. Appare Domine, 
cognoscere Domine—«|I am not doing this in arrogance] or in intemperance, 
O Lord. Show yourself, Lord; make yourself known, O Lord» (Esth C:7). 
In this way, on the one hand, his sincere faith before God emerges while, 
on the other hand, the reader is reassured that he is not dominated by his 
passions because he knows how to be humble (non... arrogantia) and gentle 
(non... in intemperatione). 

One final detail should be noted as contributing to the picture of Mor- 
decai in Esth V": it is not a plus but a significant variant reading. It is found 
in a clause spoken by Haman's wife to her husband: 


EsthMT 6:13: vip» bipn ^ib17? «since you will certainly fall before him». 
Esth°S 6:13: Gti deög Gov ner’ adtod «since the living God is with him». 
Esth^T 6:22: — ót1 6 0£0G v abtoig «since God is in the midst of them». 
EsthV- 6:13: quoniam propheta est «since he is a prophet». 


The textual witnesses differ over the reasons for announcing the imminent 
fall of Haman: EsthMT simply announces the fact, while the two Greek texts 
introduce the theme of the divine protection of the Jews. Only Esth. grants 
a prophetic role to Mordecai, namely, his ability to read history according to 
a theological perspective". 


1.3. Esther 


Esth - contains a series of pluses also for the figure of Esther that allow 
the reader to explore her interior processes more deeply. A first large plus 
describes her anguished reaction to the dramatic news which she receives 
from Mordecai: Factum est autem cum legisset Hester litteras fratris sui, 
scidit vestimentum suum, et exclamavit voce amara et gravi, et ploravit plo- 
ratione magna, et corpus eius formidolosum factum est, et caro ipsius con- 
cidit valde—« And it came to pass, when Esther read her brother's letter, she 
tore her clothes, cried with a heartbroken and loud voice, wept a great deal, 
and her body became hideous and her flesh humbled» (Esth 4:9). We could 
enquire about the precise significance of the term frater here. EsthO° 2:7 
alludes to a future matrimonial link between Esther and Mordecai: énatésvoev 
avtiv éavt@ eig yovaikoa—«he brought her up to be his wife». Instead, 
Esth". 2:7 limits itself to saying that Esther was the daughter of Mordecai's 
uncle, that is, Mordecai’s cousin: filia fratris patris eius, et nutrierat eam 


10 Simon Bellmann has convincingly highlighted the greater role that Mordecai plays in 
Esth". not only as religious leader but also as political leader: “The Theological Character of 
the Old Latin version of Esther", Journal for the Study of the Pseudepigrapha 277 (2017), 14-7. 
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Mardochaeus sibi adoptatam filiam, quoniam erat orphana. These last three 
terms constitute one of the pluses of EsthY" which seems to wish to reinforce 
the idea that the relationship maintained between the two of them was, above 
all, an asymmetrical one. 

The narrator is thus allowing the reader to enter directly into the world of 
the emotions of this woman who has been torn apart by what is happening 
and put under pressure from her putative father and teacher. Her grief is so 
great that it involves all those standing beside her. So, while for EsthMT and 
Esth?6, the fast requested by Esther concerns the Jews alone, the EsthY" extends 
it to new participants: Et dicito presbyteris ut faciant ieiunium, lactantes autem 
separent nocte a matribus suis, boves et pecora non pascantur—«Tell the 
elders who order the fast: during the night the sucklings are to be separated 
from their mothers, and oxen and sheep are not to graze» (Esth 4:16). In turn, 
according to Esth" -, Mordecai has the authority to extend Esther's request 
further and include the young newly weds, the infants and even the animals! 
(Esth 4:17). 

At the very beginning of Esther's prayer (Esth C:12-30), there is a pair of 
interesting pluses along the same lines. The first plus emphasizes Esther's 
penitential state: et abstulit omne aurum a se, et substravit sibi cilicium—«she 
put off every object of gold and clothed herself in sackcloth» (Esth C:13)!?. 
An echo of this expression is found again, later, in a plus of Est" in Esther's 
words to her husband: Neque aurum, neque argentum ego peto—«I seek 
neither gold nor silver» (Esth 7:3). In this way, the narrator depicts Esther 
as a woman who is detached from earthly goods and interested only in the 
salvation of her people. 

Then, again in Esth C:13, another plus is found: et cecidit super terram 
cum ancillis suis, a mane usque ad vesperam—«she fell to the ground with 
her maids, from morning till evening». This time, the physical gesture of 
prostration reveals her profound dejection. A very similar expression is found 
at the beginning of Mordecai's prayer where it concerns him and the elders: 
Mardochaeus [...] substravit cilicium et cecidit super faciem suam in terram. 
Et presbyteri populi a mane usque ad vesperam... (Esth C:1). The reader is 
thus led to perceive how far these positive characters of the narrative share 
the same suffering. 


!! «Ce long développement [...] est partiellement inspire de Jl 2,16-17, oü se trouve notam- 
ment le théme des jeunes mariés et des petits enfants» (Cavalier, Esther, 174; cf. 254). 

12 «Ces mots anticipent la prière d’Esther (supplément C) qui se voit ainsi préparée comme 
l'étaient déjà celles de Mardochée (en 4,5) et des Juifs (en 4,17). On constate ainsi combien 
les trois priéres—celles des Juifs, celle de Mardochée et celle d'Esther—sont intégrées dans la 
trame du récit vieux latin» (Haelewyck, Esther, 82). 
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Finally, in yet another plus of Esth", she herself uses a very vivid image: 
habens in manu animam meam—«having my life in my hand» (Esth 4:16). 
In a very concrete way, Esther explains the state of mind with which she 
will present herself before the king, but also her self-control and the con- 
scious awareness with which she will face the danger. 

Then, at the moment of her encounter with the king, only Esth lets the 
reader have a clear grasp of the discrepancy between Esther's outward 
appearance and her interior state (Esth D:5). This is thanks to two pluses: 


MT OG AT VL 
absit |P «oi adın épvOpiaoa | P? xai adr épvOpidca_ | Et ipsa rubens 
äkuñ £v GK impetu 

KAAAOLG GTI, Kó)..ovc GTR, formae suae, 
Kai TO TPÉGHTOV AdTIS | Kal zÓ npóoonov abti]o | et facies eius 
iAapov laetata, 

OS tpooQuU.£c, OS tpooQuU.£c, quasi amabilis. 

Oculi autem gratissimi, 
fj 6& kapóía abis fj 68 kapóía adrng cor autem illius 
ün£ot£vopévr ÂTEOTEVOHÉVN. constipatum 
TÒ Tod póßov. a timore, 

et formidans a domino 

in terrore mortis, 

quoniam mors erat 
ante oculos eius. 


The first small plus serves to highlight the contrast between what appears 
to the king and what Esther is experiencing inwardly: Oculi autem gratissimi 
[cor autem illius constipatum a timore|—«Her eyes were very sweet [while 
her heart stopped with fear]». The following larger plus, at the end of the 
verse, underlines even more the queen’s fear before the king: et formidans 
a domino in terrore mortis, quoniam mors erat ante oculos eius—«frightened 
to death by the sovereign", since death was before her eyes». Once again, 
in EsthY", Esther's character receives a clearer interior depth: the narrator 
depicts her as a woman who is able to overcome her inward suffering and 
fear. 


13 According to Cavalier this dominus is God: «La VL ajoute un développement sur la peur 
d'Esther et une mention de Dieu absente des autres formes» (Esther, 187). However, the sense 
of the verb formido, «fear», within the statement and the context cause us to prefer identifi- 
cation of this dominus with the figure of the king. Moreover, elsewhere too, Esth V. reserves for 
the king the appellation of dominus: in the mouth of Esther herself in Esth 8:5, of Haman in 
Esth 6:7, and of the eunuch Buzatas in Esth 7:9 (plus of Esth V"). All these are pluses of Esth". 
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1.4. Artaxerxes 


Still in connection with feelings, EsthV- amplifies King Artaxerxes’ leaps 
in mood as he passes suddenly from wrath to gentleness towards his own 
queen. 


MT OG AT VL 
absit |P «oi pus 539i üpag Et respiciens 
TÒ npóoomov adtod | TO npóoomov adtod | oculis suis, 
TETUpO[LÉVOV RETLPOHLÉVOV 
60En £v 606) 
&vépAewev adth vidit eam 
@ç TADPOSG sicut taurus 
èv Auf PvpLod ëv åkuñ Ovpod adtoù | in impetu irae suae, 
EßAewev 


et iratus est ei, 

et cogitabat perdere eam rex, 
et erat ambiguus clamans, 

et dixit, 

Quis ausus est introire 

in aulam non vocatus? 


When Esther comes into the royal palace without being summoned, only 
EsthVL reads: et iratus est ei, et cogitabat perdere eam rex, et erat ambiguus 
clamans, et dixit, Quis ausus est introire in aulam non vocatus ? —« And he 
was furious with her. And the king thought how to destroy her. Crying out 
while being in doubt, he said: *Who dares to enter into the hall without 
being summoned?” > (Esth D:7). 

However, immediately afterwards, still according to an exclusive plus of 
EsthY", the king addresses his wife with sweet words. Artaxerxes is no longer 
angry with her but instead is reassuring her: regina, soror mea et haeres 
et consors regni—«O queen, you are my sister, heir, and sharer of my king- 
dom» (Esth D:9). Shortly afterwards, in line with this last declaration, only 
Esth" includes the following words addressed to Esther: succedanea et con- 
sors regni mei—«substitute and sharer of my kingdom» (Esth 5:3). 

Apparently, the king regains a certain inner balance when his wife is near 
him. However, at the banquet with Haman (Esth 7:1-10), he will completely 
lose control. Thus, before he goes out into the garden, infuriated by what he 
has heard about the plan of extermination concocted by Haman, only Esth V- 
records a gesture of anger which could be described as “cinematographic”: 
proiciens mappam— «throwing away his napkin» (Esth 7:7). Then, when 
he comes back from the garden into the banqueting hall, EsthV- lets us view 
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the scene precisely through the furious eyes of Artaxerxes: Videns autem 
rex eum in thoro Esteris, iratus est—«But the king, seeing him on Esther's 
couch, was enraged» (Esth 7:8). It is clear, therefore, that Haman's condem- 
nation will happen as a result of this unstoppable anger. 

In fact, right from the beginning of the narrative, the king shows himself 
to be particularly irascible, easily influenced (cf. Esth 1:12-22). Esth. actu- 
ally amplifies this aspect thanks to its pluses which are present in the parts 
of the text shared between the Hebrew and Greek traditions (5:3; 7:7-8) and 
in the Additions (D:7,9). The king is still more clearly the victim of a “pen- 
dulum of feelings": he passes from anger to sweetness and back to anger in 
a way that is very sudden. Thus, if on the one hand this increases the need 
for a decisive divine intervention", on the other hand it also emphasises the 
importance of Esther's courage. 


1.5. Haman 


The Esth". also sheds light on some of Haman’s feelings which would 
otherwise remain hidden. 

After the banquet with the princes of Persia, Haman bumps into Mordecai: 
this unforeseen meeting provokes in him a reaction which the textual wit- 
nesses describe differently. The Hebrew text is simple: 17237 paxp— «Haman 
restrained himself» (EsthMT 5:10). Esth°S and Esth4T do not mention par- 
ticular feelings but add that Haman summons a group of friends to show 
off his wealth and boast about his invitation from the queen (Esth® 5:10; 
Esth^? 5:21). Only Esth"* reveals Haman's frustration at Mordecai's failure 
to prostrate himself before him. It says, in fact, that he was tristis—«sad». 

On the other hand, once Haman has reached his home with his relatives 
and friends, EsthY records the words with which he boasts of the queen’s 
exclusive invitation: Regina autem nullius mentionem fecit, nisi mei, et ego 
sum necessarius suus inter omnes amicos eius, sedile autem meum supra 
omnes, et ab omnibus adoratur—«The queen mentioned no one other than 
me. I am bound to her with a relationship closer than with all her friends: 
in fact, my place is above all and honoured by all» (Esth 5:12b). The last 
words—ab omnibus adoratur—sound like a lie on Haman's part and as a 
subtle irony on the side of the narrator if one recalls that, just few moments 
before, Mordecai did not pay him any honour: Mardochaeus autem non 
adoravit eum (Esth 5:9). 


14 Cf. Cavalier, Esther, 189. 
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Then, according to Esth. alone, it is the king and not the queen who 
invites Haman (cf. Esth 5:12a): nevertheless, in the second part of the same 
verse, there is a focus on his link with the queen. Here, the adjective neces- 
sarius indicates a relationship of friendship which is intimate or exclusive’, 
one which actually does not find an echo in the rest of the narrative. The 
reader thus forms the idea of Haman as a braggart who is always ready to 
boast!é. Moreover, the plus of Esth." anticipates and links this expression 
with the similar one which Haman will use, referring to the king: Neminem 
habet rex necessarium, nisi me (Esth 6:6). 

The next day, when Haman goes to the palace, EsthY.- lets us know not 
only his intention to hang Mordecai (cf. Esth 6:4) but also the fact that the 
Lord prevented him from speaking to the king (Esth 6:6). Along the same 
lines is the following plus with which Esth Y- underlines Haman's disappoint- 
ment in the face of the king's command: Et ibat Aman in infamiam sibi, et 
Mardocheus honorificatus valde. Et Deus confregit cor Aman—« And Haman 
went out with shame while Mordecai was being greatly honoured. And God 
shatterd Haman's heart» (Esth 6:12). With this plus, Esth V" achieves two 
aims: it introduces a new direct intervention by God in the affair and clarifies 
Haman's feelings compared with those of Mordecai. In fact, the former feels 
ashamed (infamia) while the latter is honoured (honor). 


Il. NARRATIVE DEVICES 


After pointing out some pluses of Esth! which are significant from the 
point of view of content, in particular with regard to the feelings and thoughts 
of the principal characters, we can now devote attention to other pluses 
which are scattered over the length of the Latin account. 


2.1. The Companions 


A first example can be grasped immediately after the issue of the decree 
of extermination, when Haman appears in the palace: cum introisset regiam, 
cum amicis—«when he entered the palace with his friends» (Esth 3:15). 
These friends continue to accompany him when he returns home after the 


15 Cf. Cicero, Epistulae ad familiares, XII, 27: M. Aemilius unus est ex meis familiaris- 
simis atque intimis maxime necessarius. 

16 This seems the meaning of the adjective Bovyoiog which is reserved for Haman in 
Est°S A:17; 3:1; 9:10 and Esth^T 7:25,44. EstYL never translates it except for the case of 
EstAT 7:25 where, however, macedo corresponds to the paKedev of Est°S E:10. 
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queen s banquet: [Reversus est autem Aman a coena,] et trecenti viri cum 
eo—«[Haman returned from the dinner], and three hundred men with him» 
(Esth 5:9). Then, the next morning, when he goes to the palace, he still has 
company: Vigilavit autem Aman in regia regis, et trecenti viri cum eo— 
«Haman waited in the king's palace, and with him three hundred men» 
(Esth 6:4). A similar dynamic is operative for Mordecai with the elders 
(Esth 4:17), and Esther with her ancillae—her «maids» (Esth C:13)!”. 

It is possible to recognise here tiny narrative details which reveal an organic 
narrative plan, one which is maintained consistently throughout EsthY". 


2.2. The Erection of the Gallows 


A small plus in Esth 5:14 shows a carefulness on the part of Esth". in 
the handling of the sequence of events, particularly in connection with the 
timing necessary so that the gallows is ready for hanging Mordecai. In fact, 
according to EsthMT and Esth°S, Haman’s wife and friends advise that, on 
the following morning (EsthMT: 532; Esth°°: óp0pov), the post be erected 
which is to be used for the hanging of Mordecai. Meanwhile, Haman will 
go to the king who is probably to decide the date of the execution. 

Esth", on the other hand, arranges the words differently and so also pre- 
sents a different logical sequence. Haman is advised to erect the post imme- 
diately because Mordecai is already to be hanged the following day: crastina 
die—«tomorrow ». Consequently, that evening, when Haman comes back 
home, they can only suggest that he hurry up in order to be ready. Not by 
chance, EsthY" provides a plus which reinforces the suggestion to erect the 
post in ipsa nocte—«this very night». 


2.3. Haman's Relations 


MT OG AT VL 
poy amon "9 | 79 Y«gopo0rvo in’ adtov. | ^? Kpspacbitw En’ abt. | Suspendatur super 
illud 
Aman, 
Yon ?? | 10 koi ëcpsuúo0n et uxor eius, 
et decem filii eius. 
yarn | Auav Et suspensi sunt, 
Yg | ani tod £000 sicut praeceperat rex, 
supra lignum 


17 See also the plus of Esth C:26, where she describes herself as ancilla tua. 
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In EsthYL, the king decrees that not only Haman is to be hanged on the gal- 
lows but also his family: et uxor eius, et decem filii eius—«his wife and his 
ten sons» (Esth 7:9). This is a plus that has been carefully integrated into the 
context. In fact, the syntax of the verse is careful and logical, because the verb 
of the following verse is in the plural: suspensi sunt—«they were hanged» 
(Esth 7:10). Instead, EsthMT, Esth?9 and Esth^T do not mention Haman's wife 
and give the news of Haman's ten sons being hanged on the gallows only 
later (cf. EsthMT 9:7-10.12-13; Esth®S 9:7-10.13-14; Esth^T 7:44). 

In the ensuing dialogue, consistently with the plus of chap. 7, EsthY! has 
another plus where it notes that the king says to Esther that he has had Haman 
hanged cum omni domo sua— «with all his family» (Esth 8:7; cf. E:18!5). 


2.4. The Patriarchs 


After the dispatch of the edict of extermination to all the provinces (cf. 
Esth 3:15), Esth V- offers a long plus which contains a prayer of the Jews 
(Esth V- H:1-5!?). Its conclusion concerning the Jews in Susa (EsthV- H:5b) 
is linked to the notice of the publication of the edict which had aroused 
consternation among all the Jews (Esth 3:14). It corresponds well with the 
paradoxical character of biblical delicacy: on the one hand, and in line 
with the deuteronomistic sensibility, it tends to recognise that the present 
dreadful state of affairs 1s the result of the disobedience of the faithful (cf. 
Esth"- H:2); on the other hand, it does not hold back from calling on the 
mercy of God, appealing to the care which he has had for his people from 
the time of the slavery in Egypt (cf. EsthV- H:4). 

The praying Jews are not the only novelty of EsthY". Immediately after- 
wards, there also appears a plus with the elders: presbyteri populi a mane 
usque ad vesperam et dixerunt, Deus Abraham, et Deus Isaac, et Deus 
Iacob, benedictus es—«From morning till evening, the elders of the people 
said: “Blessed are you, God of Abraham, God of Isaac and God of Jacob” » 
(Esth 4:17). In this way, the prayer of the presbyteri follows that of the 
Jews (EsthYL H:1-5) and precedes that of Mordecai (Esth C: 1-11), precisely 


18 E:18 contains the same expression, cum omni domo sua (cfr. Cavalier, Esther, 206), but 
as a faithful translation of Esth?9 obv ti navoıkia. The latter is a term well-known in the LXX 
(cfr. Gen 50:8,22; Ex 1:1; Judg 18:21). 

1? We owe the initial “H” to Raimondo Bacchisio Motzo who assigns the letters from A 
to F to the Additions of Est°°, G to Mordecai's letter annulling that of Haman of Est^T, and, 
finally, H to the prayer of the Jews for their salvation of Est} (“La versione latina di Ester 
secondo i LXX", Annali della Facoltà di Lettere della R. Università di Cagliari, 1-2 [1926— 
1927] 264—265). 
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connecting the two and preparing for Mordecai's plea. Here, in Esth 4:17, 
one can find for the first time the complete trio of the Patriarchs— Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob—according to a formula which seems to be standardised in 
Esth, In fact, it is also reused later in Mordecai's prayer: [Et Nunc Domine 
rex,] Deus Abraham, et Deus Isaac, et Deus Jacob, parce, «And now, O Lord 
King, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, forgive us» (Esth C:8)?9. 
The same trio of Patriarchs appears ultimately as a solitary plus of EsthŸ£ at 
the beginning of the prayer of Esther: Deus Abraham, et Deus Isaac, et Deus 
lacob, benedictus es, «Blessed are you, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, 
God of Jacob» (Esth C:14). 

This expression, which recalls the biblical phrase of Ex 3:6.16; 4:5, not 
only sounds like a stylised formula but, in fact, becomes a cohesive trait- 
d'union of the last three prayers: of the elders, of Mordecai and of Esther. 


2.5. The Source in Addition A 


MT OG AT VL 
absit | ^? «ai &Bonoav ^:6 kai dveßonoanev 
npog TÔV Ogóv. TPOG KÓptov 
ano dé ing Bong abxóv | dO povis Tis kpavyfis abtOv. | voce clamoris eorum 
éyéveto cavel 7 «oi éyéveto factus est 
fons unus 
And KPAG anyNg ÈK ANYAS KPAG et ex fonte illo 
prodiit 
TOTAHÒG HEYAG, flumen magnum, 
060p TOAL- 060p TOA, aquae multae. 
TOTUHÔG H£Y0GC: 


Finally, some details within Addition A show a probable intervention of 
Esth". A rapid glance at the synopsis enables us, first of all, to highlight 
small differences in the text of the two Greek witnesses. Then, as to the dif- 
ferences between EstV- and Est9S in A:9, Hanhart claims that the reading 
fons unus derives from a corruption of the Greek Vorlage of EsthY" which 
had paç instead of uucpGc2!1. This would explain the reading fons unus and 


? «La VL développe aussi l'espression, [...] avec la formule “Dieu d'Abraham et Dieu 
d'Isaac et Dieu de Jacob" qui associe les trois premiers patriarches: cette formule se retrouve 
systématiquement dans cette forme, tout au long de |’ “addition” » (Cavalier, Esther, 177). One 
could note that the occurrence of 4:17 precedes Addition C. 

?! «Vorlage erklären lassen, und daß solche Fälle nicht nur dort auftreten, wo im wesent- 
lichen der o-Text zugrunde liegt, wie in A:9, wo der Ausdruck fons unus La™ [ancient Latin 
text except for ms 356 of the IX cent. and the Vulgata] am besten aus der Verschreibung pag 
für wıxpäg in der griech. Vorlage erklärt wird» (Hanhart, Esther, 25). However, he himself 
previously questioned this theory (cf. p. 21). 
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then would presume that et ex fonte illo prodiit is a later editorial double read- 
ing due to the translator of EstYL. This explanation is plausible. However, from 
the text critical point of view, one must firstly admit that no Est”! manuscript 
shows the reading fons unus? alone, without the presumed later double read- 
ing et ex fonte illo prodiit. Moreover, one would actually expect ex fonte uno 
and would still have to explain the whole Latin phrase as it is now. 

Another possible explanation is to recognise in Esth. a lectio longior, the 
product of a free redactional intervention at level of Latin translation: the term 
fons is repeated in two distinct clauses, the second of which is introduced by 
the copulative conjunction (ef) and contains its own verb (prodiit). The trans- 
lator's intention could have been to render the entire statement if not clearer, 
then at least more balanced by constructing two clauses with three corre- 
sponding elements: the cause or origin (voce clamoris eorum and ex fonte 
illo), the verb (factus est and prodiit) and the consequence (fons unus and 
flumen magnum, aquae multae). So what could seem to be a material plus at 
first sight is actually concealing a redactional operation made by the translator 
of EstŸL. 

In any case, whether one presumes in EstY a mistaken reading of the 
Greek Vorlage (corresponding to Est?9 and Est^") together with a double 
reading, or whether one claims a free redactional intervention of Est"., here 
it seems to be unsustainable the idea that Est°° derives from the Greek Vor- 
lage of Est\". 


CONCLUSION 


These pluses do not by themselves give a complete picture of how EsthŸt 
fits into the larger picture of the Esther textual tradition: it is not easy to decide 
whether we have a faithful translation of a Greek Vorlage different from Est‘ 
or redactional activity on the part of the translator of Est’. It would be neces- 
sary to pay equal attention to some other pluses and also to the minuses. For 
example, Esth." significantly mentions neither the conspiracy of the two 
eunuchs at the beginning of the tale (Est? 9^" A:12-17) nor the revengeful 
massacre at the end (cf. EsthMT-0G 9: 1-2.5-19; Esth^T 7:43-46). 

Nevertheless, as far as literary criticism is concerned, the exclusive pluses 
of EsthY- which we have already discussed allow us to recognise its well- 
defined narrative in comparison with other ancient witnesses’. Its text shows 


22 Cf. Haelewyck, Esther, 108-109. 
23 See Claudine Cavalier, “La quatriéme face de l'histoire d'Esther (la Vieille Latine)", 
in La Septante en Allemagne et en France: Textes de la Septante à la traduction double ou à 
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at least two characteristics. The first concerns a special emphasis on the 
interior state, namely, the thoughts and feelings of the protagonists: almost 
nothing is left to the reader's imagination, because the inner emotions inspir- 
ing and resulting from the actions are revealed. So, compared particularly 
with EsthMT, the narrative of Esth" turns out to be less enigmatic and more 
emotional. Secondly, the p/uses also reveal a refined stylistic expertise. 
The various small details highlighted above often maintain their coherence 
throughout the account, that is, both in the parts of the text shared with the 
Hebrew and Greek textual tradition and in the so-called Greek Additions. 
Returning to the history of the textual transmission of the book of Esther, 
it is true that a literary analysis of this kind does not constitute a definite 
proof for one model or another: there is no smoking gun! However, if one 
claims that Esth?9 depends in some way on the Greek Vorlage of Esth", 
as Haelewyck does, one then has to explain why the author of Esth°S did not 
accept all these elements which are perfectly integrated into the tale. Why 
would he delete them? Moreover that Esth". is shorter than Esth?9 does not 
seem to be a decisive factor in arguing for its originality or priority”. In this 
respect, taking into account only the aforesaid pluses, it seems to be easier 
to consider Esth V* as a consistent and uniform revision of Esth® rather than 
to postulate a Greek Vorlage of EsthY! as a source of Esth?9 (and Esth^T). 
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traduction tres litterale, Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 238, eds. Wolfgang Kraus and Olivier 
Munnich (Fribourg: Academic Press; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2009), 90-99. 

24 In this case, a certain tendency to add new pericopes pleads against the antiquity of the 
text. Interestingly, Pierre-Maurice Bogaert uses this argument to defend an opposite conclusion: 
«Cette tendance à cumuler est caractéristique des textes canoniques, et elle est ancienne. Le 
souci de rien perdre est bien compréhensible» (“Les formes anciennes du livre d'Esther", Revue 
Théologique de Louvain 40 [2009], 75). 
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ABSTRACT 


The present study is concerned with a grammatical work of the Greek middle 
ages which is inspired by the Septuagint Psalms, namely the Psalm Epimerisms. Long 
recognised to be a work of grammarian Georgius Choeroboscus (first half of the ninth 
century AD), the work bears a certain structure (questions and answers) and gram- 
matical genre (epimerisms), which implies school use. The study discusses issues like 
the ancient and late antique sources of the work and its Nachleben within the realm 
of Byzantine grammatical and school life. The paper also focuses on the problems 
created to any further research on the work by the lack of a modern critical edition. 


An important issue concerning the medieval afterlife of the Septuagint in 
the Greek-speaking world is its position in the realm of Greek grammatical 
studies throughout the middle ages. During that time (5"-15" cent. AD), the 
words and expressions of the Septuagint text gave rise to (or contributed to the 
compilation of) influential lexicographical works;! the Septuagint became also 
the source for the compilation of grammatical works, useful tools for the study 


! See, for intance, a group of glossaries to the Greek Old Testament, ascribed to an otherwise 
unknown Stephanus and his team; those glossaries (probably compiled during the later antiquity) 
are preserved into the same manuscripts that contain the so-called ‘Lexicon of Cyril'. Only one 
of those glossaries has been published so far in a critical edition: see J. Benediktsson, “Ein früh- 
byzantinisches Bibellexikon. Aé&etc tfj Oxtatebxov”, Classica et Mediaevalia 1 (1936) 243- 
280; the others still lie unpublished or published in old and outdated editions: e.g. I. C. G. Ernesti, 
Glossae sacrae Hesychii (Leipzig, 1785) 199-305. Transcripts of all those glossaries exist today 
in the Archive of the Corpus Lexicographorum Graecorum of the Royal Danish Academy at 
Copenhagen. Those glossaries have some value for the history of medieval Greek lexicography, 
since the ‘Lexicon of Cyril" (the first Christian Greek lexicon, initially compiled in the late 5" or 
early 6" cent. AD) was gradually expanded with Old Testament glosses received from those Old 
Testament glossaries; afterwards, the ‘Lexicon of Cyril played an important role to the trans- 
mission of Old Testament glosses (many of them descended from these glossaries) to all major 
medieval Greek lexica (Hesychius, Zvvayoyn, Photius, Suda, Zonaras). On the process, see 
Benediktsson, “Ein frühbyzantinisches Bibellexikon", 252-256; A. B. Drachmann, Die Überlie- 
ferung des Cyrillglossars (Copenhagen: Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk- 
filologiske meddelelser, 21.5, - 1936) 32; K. Latte, Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon, vol.1: A-A, 
(Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1953) XLV; LI. 
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of Greek grammar during the Greek middle ages. The present study focuses 
its attention upon a certain grammatical work that constitutes an important 
piece of information on the afterlife of the Septuagint Psalms in the Greek 
middle ages. After an introductory section that discusses the structure of the 
work and its grammatical genre (i.e. the epimerisms), the study will concen- 
trate upon the issue of the ancient and late antique sources of the work, its 
school use, its relationship with contemporary grammatical works, its Wirkungs- 
geschichte within the realm of Byzantine life. In sum, the work will try to make 
the first possible presentation of a grammatical work whose understanding is 
still blighted by significant problems (see last note). 

The work under discussion are the Psalm Epimerisms. This was a gram- 
matical commentary to the Septuagint Greek text of the Psalms, compiled in 
the Eastern Roman Empire (=Byzantium) during the early ninth century AD. 
It is preserved today in eleven manuscripts;? a contracted version of the text, 
provided only by codex Parisinus graecus 2756 was published by Thomas 
Gaisford in 1842 in an incomplete edition which still remains—at the detriment 
of any serious further research on the work—the only published edition of the 
text.” The grammatical work is organised in the form of Epimerisms, which 
means the grammatical treatment of everything that has to do with each given 
entry, which in the case of Psalm Epimerisms always consists of a Septuagint 
word in the Psalms.* Two characteristic examples of the text could further 
demonstrate the nature of grammatical analysis in the Psalm Epimerisms: 


Text 1. Epimerismi in Psalmos, pp. 56-57 Gaisford, comm. ad voc. üveuoc 
(Psalm. 1.4): 'Avgzpoc, Övona àposgvikóv, elôovs napayoyov. Kai nödev 
yivetal; Hapà tò dc, TO TVEW, Kal TAEOVAGU® TOD N ávepoc, À Tapa TO 
VEL, TO pepíGo, VELLOG, kai HETÜ TOD OTEPNTIKOD A, ávepoc, öv OddEic 
dSbvatat pepiom. Kai eis tò A widov ati, TO A npó tod N yu obxat, 
Gavia, üvepoc. TO àvóo Attikoi dacbvovolv. O NE wıÄAöv. Aati; Ta 616 


2 On the manuscript tradition of the work, see J. Schneider, Les traités orthographiques 
grecs antiques et byzantines (Turnhout/Paris: Brepols, 1999) 437-38; more fully K. Alpers, “Die 
griechischen Orthographien aus Spätantike und byzantinischer Zeit", Byzantinische Zeit- 
schrift 97 (2004) 35; S. Valente, *Choeroboscus' Prolegomena to Orthography: the Evidence 
of Psalm-Epimerisms and Ps.-Theodosius", GRBS 50 (2010) 641 n.10. 

3 T. Gaisford, Georgii Choerobosci Epimerismi in Psalmos e codice manuscripto Bibl. 
reg. Paris., vol.3 (Oxford: e Typographeo Academico, 1842) 1-193. 

^ On the history of epimerisms in Greek grammatical studies, see A. R. Dyck, Epimerismi 
Homerici, 2 vols. (Berlin / New York: De Gruyter, 1983-1995) 1. 3-4, complementing the 
older discussions of K. Lehrs, Herodiani scripta tria emendatiora (Regiomonti Prussorum= 
Königsberg: Impensis ad Samteri, 1848) 423-427; L. Cohn, “Epimerismen”, RE 6.1 (1907) 
179-181; H. Erbse, Beiträge zur Überlieferung der Iliasscholien (Zetemata, 24; Munich: Beck, 
1960) 230-231; H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, vol.2 
(Munich: Beck, 1978) 22-23. 
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tod EMOX Bapórovo brép dbo ovAAaBic ünAù oix Tod E VU.o0 YPÂPE- 
TAL, oiov nÖAENOG, HPEHOG, Éyepoc, THAEUOG, Evepoc. Atari einev anda; 
Ati ta Tapa TO pfiua (ala) ovykeiueva 01x tg AI on YPÂPE- 
TAL, otov TOAUALNOG, ÜVAULOG, 6 uÀ £yov aipa Kai cà rap’ abtoic tpo- 
napoëvbrova: ta siç MOX ón£&p dbo covAXapüc TO E rapaATnyovta npona- 
po&btova, oiov TÖAENOG, Tipguoc, Kal TH ópour zÓ pévtor 0gnuuóc Ö&bveran‘ 
oti dé HeAnuög kai tponn tod H eig E 0sgÀ)guóc. 


Translation: “Anemos (=wind), a male noun, a derivative noun. And how 
is it produced? From the verb aó (=to blow) and with the addition of an N 
the word ánemos is produced; or (according to another view) from the verb 
némó (=to distribute) we have the noun némos and with the addition of a 
deprivative A we have the word ánemos, meaning “something that nobody can 
distribute’. And why do we put a psilé (=sign denoting the lack of a spiritus 
asper) above the A? The A always receives a psilé when it is situated before 
an N, cf. the words ania (=sorrow, distress), ánemos (=wind). Nevertheless, 
the Athenians pronounced the verb anyö (=accomplish, finish) with a spiritus 
asper above the A. The syllable NE is short. Why? The simple words end- 
ing in -EMOS pronunciation, which are not accented in the last syllable and 
which have more than two syllables, are written with a E, for instance the 
words pölemos (=war), érémos (=calm), échémos (= proper name of an old 
king of Arcadia), telémos (?), ánemos (=wind). And why did he say ‘simple 
words" ? Because the words compound with the word haima (=blood) are 
written with the diphthong AI, for instance the words polyaimos (=bloody, 
having much blood), anaimos (=bloodless, without blood), and the cognate 
proparoxytonal words (=words accented in the third syllable before the end 
of the word). The words ending in -MOS pronunciation, which have more 
than two syllables, and which are written with an E in their penultimate 
syllable, are all proparoxytonal, for instance pólemos (=war), erémos (=calm), 
and the like. On the other hand, the word thélémos (=willing / kindly) is pro- 
nouned with an acute accent on the last syllable; it is télemos (in its initial 
form) and with the mutation of the long ë (H) into a short ë (E) it changes 
into thélémos". 


Text 2. Epimerismi in Psalmos, p. 62 Gaisford, comm. ad voc. ànoAgitoi 
(Psalm. 1.6): ânokeitar ptiua ópictikóv, óu10£ogoG LEONG, SXMHATOS ovv- 
Oétov. Kal nodev abyrertal; EK tijg And Kal TOD GA AO puatoc, àxó2A 0, 
Kai ô HÉAAOV TO D ô LÉGOG HEAAOV, ATOAODUAL, TO DEUTEPOV ATOAT, TO 
Tpitov anokeitar f] & TOD ANOAQ ovlvyiac u TOV repionopiévov: &ri TOD 
uéÀAÀovrtoc Eyer tò H ñ tò E, voN0@, TEAEO®' Kal OMErev Exe tò H kai 
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un TO E: tà óš undEv k tovtov Exovra, rapoAmyóueva dé TO E ñ TO Q, 
Stà Tod E £yovot tov péAAovta, oiov TEAEW, TEAEOO, OAD dE. TO AEI 
ôtp0oyyov. Aati; Tà eig MAI kai TAI xà ica povñgvro 0£X0v01tv Éygtw 
KOTO THY TApAaANyovoay, où LV GAAG Kai tà sis MHN xai tà eig TO. Kai 
Aoc: KAÏOLV õè Exel ôuoioc toic EveotTHot TAANTIKOIG TOD TOLODLAL. 


Translation: (it) “will perish" (apoleitai: Septuag. Psalm. 1.6) verb in the 
indicative mood, of middle function, of compound form. And from which 
words is it produced? From the proposition APO- and the verb ollö, which 
produce the verb apöllö and the future tense apoló; the Middle future is 
apoloumai, with the second person being apolei and the third person apolei- 
tai. The future tense apoló belongs to the first coniugation of the perispómena 
(verbs pronounced in the last syllable and accented with a circumflex). 
The verbs of this coniugation form the future tense with a H (long ë) or an E 
(short ë), like the examples NOHSQ / noeso (=I will think), TELESQ/ téléso 
(=I will fulfil). And (the word under discussion) ought to have (the future tense) 
with an H (long 6) and not with an E (short &); the verbs which do not belong 
to the same category, those which put an accent in the penultimate syllable 
upon the E (short ë) or the Q (omega-long o), form the future tense with an 
E (short ë), for instance teleö / future téléso (=I will fulfil), olô / oléso (=I will 
destroy). The LEI syllable is a diphthong. Why? The words ending in -MAI 
and -TAI want to have the same number of vowels in the penultimate syllable 
(i.e. two), and the same happens with words ending in -MHN (-men) and in 
-TO. And (the same) in another way: it has the same form of declination as 
the Passive of poioümai (=to do, Middle/Passive voice) in the Present tense". 


The above cited examples demonstrate the detailed nature of epimeristic 
analysis. This analysis could include explanation of the meaning, classifica- 
tion to the parts of speech, declension, conjugation, voice, mood and tense, 
compounds, semantic difference with similar words, orthography of vowels 
and consonants, vowel and consonant change, the corresponding general gram- 
matical rules defining the orthography, syllabisation, infinitives and participles 
of a given verb, irregularities of declension or inflection, accent / prosody a.o. 
(see. n. 4). Quite noteworthy is also the analysis concerning the etymology 
of words, which in many cases is unsuccessful due to ignorance of the Indo- 
european stems of words: the case of the word üvegpog is quite indicative of 
such unsuccessful attempts at etymologising in the Psalm Epimerisms.? The 


5 On the Indoeuropean etymology of the word üvguoc, as it could be reconstructed today 
with the use of cognate word forms in other Indoeuropean languages (Sanskrit, Latin, Old Celtic, 
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generally unsuccessful etymological analysis in the Psalm Epimerisms should 
not be regarded today as the pseudo-linguistic endeavour of a less astute age, 
but rather as a heroic attempt at etymologising, made by grammarians who 
lacked the present tools of analysis provided by the development of Indoeuro- 
pean historical linguistics—tools which (after all) were discovered 1000 years 
or more after the compilation of those remarks. 

The Psalm Epimerisms are generally accepted today to be a work of Geor- 
gius Choeroboscus, teacher of grammar at the supreme imperial university 
establishment in Constantinople at some point during the first half of the 
9'^ century AD.° The term àxó qovi|c (=from the voice) which is found in 
the title of the treatise implies that the work originally constituted a series 
of notes taken from Georgius Choeroboscus' lectures on grammar, presuma- 
bly at the higher institution whose professor he was. This is not the only work 
of epimerisms compiled by Choeroboscus: it is known today, that another 


Gothic), see H. Frisk, Griechisches Etymologisches Wörterbuch, vol. 1: A-Ko (Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter Universitätsverlag, 1960) 105; P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire Étymologique de la 
Langue Grecque, vol. 1: A-A (Paris: Éditions Klincksieck, 1968) 86. 

° On Choeroboscus’ authorship of the work, see A. Hilgard, Theodosii Alexandrini Can- 
ones, Georgii Choerobosci Scholia, Sophronii Patriarchae Alexandrini excerpta, recensuit et 
apparatum criticum indicesque adiecit Alfredus Hilgard. Prolegomena (Grammatici Graeci, 4; 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1894) LXXXVII-LXXXVIII; K. Alpers, “Zonarae Lexicon”, RE 10.A (1972) 
753; id., “Die griechischen Orthographien", 36. On Choeroboscus in general, see P. Egenolff, 
Die orthographischen Stücke der byzantinischen Litteratur (Leipzig: Teubner, 1888) 17-21; 
Hilgard, Theodosii Alexandrini Canones, LXI-XC; L. Cohn, “Choiroboskos”, RE 3.2 (1899) 
2363-2367; C. Wendel, “Orthographie, A. Griechisch", RE 18.1 (1942) 1447-49; Hunger, 
Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur, 11-13, 19, 50; N. G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium 
(London: Duckworth, 1982) 69-75, 277; R. A. Kaster, Guardians of Language: The Gram- 
marian and Society in Late Antiquity (Berkeley/Los Angeles/London: University of California 
Press, 1988) 394-96; Schneider, Les traités orthographiques, 235-255, 384-405; Alpers, “Die 
griechischen Orthographien", 31-36; E. Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2007) 80-81; Valente, “Choeroboscus’ Prolegomena", 639-650; 
F. Pontani, “Scholarship in the Byzantine Empire", in F. Montanari, S. Matthaios, A. Rengakos 
(eds.), Brill’s Companion to Ancient Greek Scholarship, vol.1: History, Disciplinary Profiles 
(Leiden / Boston: Brill, 2015) 318-320. On his date, see W. Bühler / Chr., Theodoridis, 
“Johannes von Damaskos, terminus post quem für Choeroboskos", Byzantinische Zeitschrift 69 
(1976) 397-401; Chr. Theodoridis, “Der Hymnograph Klemens, terminus post quem für 
Choiroboskos”, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 73 (1980) 341-345. 

7 Title: Erıuspionoi obv Ozà tod 'PaAtnpíou And povis Tewpyiov tod EnikAnv 
Xoipofooko?. On the concept of the treatise dO pov), implying lecture notes taken from a 
professor's classes, see C.d.F. Ducange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae graecitatis 
(Lugdunum-Lyon: apud Anissonios er al., 1688) 1717-1718; G. Z. Zuntz, “Die Aristophanes- 
Scholien der Papyri”, Byzantion 14 (1939) 562; M. R. Richard, “ATIO SONH", Byzantion 20 
(1950) 191-222; R. P. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship. From the Beginnings to the 
End of the Hellenistic Age (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968) 108 n.1; 212 n.7; 
Alpers, “Die griechischen Orthographien", 31-32; Valente, “Choeroboscus’ Prolegomena", 
640 n.6. 
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unattributed work of epimerisms, the Homeric Epimerisms (Ounpixoi ’Ent- 
uepiopot), was also compiled by Georgius Choeroboscus.® 

The lexical entries in this work are arranged according to the order of their 
appearance in each Psalm. Afterwards, the grammatical analysis inside the 
entries is mostly organised in the form of question and answer: 


Text 3. Epimerismi in Psalmos, p. 55 Gaisford, comm. ad voc. osí 
(Psalm. 1.4): 


cei &nippnua napaßoANng kai oynpatocg ovvôétov. Kai zóÜev avvetéOn; 
"EK tfjg óc napafoAfis Kai tod £i ovvdéopov, && ob Kai ypagetar 1 TG 
EI Gp067yyov, orep Kai TO oiovgt oi 68 A£yovciv énippnpao napéAkov, 
ô yàp si obvdeop0c napeikeı. Tò EI noiov ovvdéouov; Lvvantıkod. Aröpı- 
gov. Lvvantikot eio, ot ónap&w Hšv od ônAodot, onpatvouct è dkoAov- 
Otav: gloi 6& ods, ei, einep. TO X EI dipOoyyos, dati; H oix tov I &nékca- 
oic ÖLPdoyyov ook Éygt, Hô, Sevpt, vovi, &vOaót, otoci, EKELVOOL, TATV 
TOD óonepeí, kai Moavet, kai otovet, Kal Moet. Toótotc ouveënko)oú0nos 
Kal TO Kadanspei. 


Translation: “hösei (=like, as though) is an adverb used in comparisons and 
is of compound form. And from which elements was it brought about‘! From 
the adverb of comparison hös (=like) and the conjunction ei (=if); for this 
reason, it is written with the diphthong EI, exactly like the word hoionei 
(=as if, as though). Some say that it is an accompanying adverb, because the 
conjunction ei is an accompaniment. The conjunction EI belongs to which 
type of conjunctions? (To) the synaptic (=connective) ones. Give the defini- 
tion. Synaptic (=connective) are the conjunctions, which do not denote the 
existence (of something), but the sequence; they are the following: ei (=if), 
eiper (=if indeed). The syllable SEI is a diphthong, but why? The extension 
through the letter I does not produce a diphthong, e.g. hödi (=1. this man 
there / 2. here), deuri (=hither, here, hitherto), nyni (=now), enthadi (=just 
here), houtosi (=this man here), ekeinosi (=this man there), with the exception 
of the hösperei (=as if), hösanei (=as if), hoionei and hösei. The kathaperei 
(=as if) also followed the example of these words”. 


Text 4. Epimerismi in Psalmos, pp. 55-56 Gaisford, comm. ad voc. y vobg 
(Psalm. 1.4): 


š See Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 1. 5-7; 35-36 and esp. 2. 23-24. The Homeric Epime- 
risms discuss exactly the same issues as the Psalm Epimerisms (meaning, classification to the 
parts of speech, declension, conjugation, etymology, semantic differences with similar words, 
orthography): see Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 1. 4. 
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Xvov<¢ Övona &árAobv, rapáyoyov, Puartıköv. Kai nóðev yivetar; Tlapa 
TÒ YEO, YOOG, Yovs, kai TAEOVAOUD toù N xvoUc. Xáo TO XE yiAóv, ölart; 
Ta ù tod EO prata d1o0AAaBa Svvausva Eni ógotépou Kai Tpitov 
npoo@nov ovvaípgoiv SéEac0a, 514 tod E wrod ypépovrat, oiov yéo 
YEELG yels, PEM PEEIC pets. Xéo, Kal ô HEAA@V y£g000. Arati nieovaleı 
tò Y; Ta yap eic Q kadapa Anyovra priuato 01002.0 Ba. t® E naparnyo- 
peva ðvváueva nì Sevtépov kai TPITOL npocórov ovvaítpgow déFao0a1, 
TAEOVaCEL TO Y Kata TOV LÉAAOVTO, PEM PEEIG pei (Pevca), NAEW TAE- 
etc TAEIC (nAe000), OUTS ObV xai y£o XEEIG yeic xs0o0. Alati cà np&ra 
npoowna où cvvaipeitat; Móti OddETOTE pijua Optotikóv eig Q Anyov, 
uovocoAAaDov gbpioketat Ev xpñoet, yopig si un sipel dSevtépac 
ovtvyiac TOV TEpLOTOLEVOV, oiov GO, 0X0, mA [...]. 


Translation: “hnoüs (="fine powder", “fine down the cheeks") a simple 
word (not compound), derivative, descended from a verb. And how is it pro- 
duced? From the verb heö (=pour) then you have hóos, hoüs (=a measure 
of capacity for liquids) and with the addition of a redundant N hnoüs. In the 
word héo the syllable he- is a simple short one; but why? The verbs ending 
with -EQ (= eo) which have two syllables and which can be declined with a 
synairesis (confluence of two adjacent vowels into one) in the second and 
third person, are written with a simple short E, like hé6 heeis heis, rheö rhéeis 
rheis (=I flow, you flow, he/she/it flows). The future tense of heö is heusö: 
but why is there a redundant u (graecum)? The verbs ending in Q (long o), 
if they have two syllables and an E in the penultimate syllable and (more- 
over) can be declined with a synairesis (v.s.) in the second and third person, 
they have a redundant u (graecum) in the future tense, e.g. rheö rhéeis rheis 
(future: rheüsö = I will flow), pleö pléeis pleis (future: pleñso = I will sail), 
and in the same way heö héeis heis, future: heusö. Why the first persons (of 
these verbs) cannot be declined with a synairesis? Because no verb in the 
indicative mood, ending in Q (long o), has ever been found in use having only 
one syllable, without being members of the second coniugation of the per- 
ispómena (=verbs pronounced in the last syllable and accented with a circum- 
flex), like verbs zó (=I live), thló (=I crush, bruise), pló = I sail [...]." 


The above sequence of remarks pertains to a phrase in Psalm. 1.4: Choero- 
boscus' Psalmic text has @oei yvotc, instead of ñ óc ô yvotc of Rahlfs' 
critical text (see last note of this paper). The Choeroboscan analysis of both 
word forms proceeds largely with questions followed by lengthy and detailed 
answers; the above texts 3-4 (as well as texts 1-2) depict the actual distri- 
bution of questions and answers within the text of Psalm Epimerisms. The 
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“questions and answers” form seems to have been a particularly popular form 
of organising a grammatical work among teachers acting within the late antique 
system of higher grammatical education (ca. 5-6" century AD onwards): 
indicative of this fact 1s the similar arrangement of the epimeristic treatise Par- 
titiones Duodecim Versuum Aeneidos Principalium of Priscian [5"-6" century], 
a work compiled by a late antique teacher of higher Latin grammar active at 
Constantinople:? 


Text 5. Priscian. Partitiones Duodecim Versuum Aeneidos Principalium, 
I. 9-10, 11-12, pp. 461-62 Keil, comm. ad Verg. Aen. 1.1: 


Scande versum. Arma vi rumque ca noTro iaequi primus ab oris. 
Quot caesuras habet? Duas. Quas? Semiquinariam et semiseptena- 
riam. Quomodo? Semiquinariam arma virumque cano, et semiseptena- 
riam arma virumque cano Troiae. Quot habet figuras? Decem. Quare? 
Quia constat ex tribus dactylis et duobus spondeis. Quot partes oratio- 
nis habet iste versus? Novem. Quot nomina? Sex, arma virum 
Troiae qui primus oris. Quot verba? Unum, cano. Quot praeposi- 
tiones? Unam, ab. Quot coniunctiones? Unam, que. Tracta singulas 
partes. 

Arma quae pars orationis est? Nomen. Quale? Appelativum. 
Cuius est speciei? Generalis. Cuius generis? Neutri. Cur neutri? 
Quia omnia nomina, quae in plurali numero in a desinunt, sine dubio neutri 
sunt generis. Cur singulare eius in usu non est? Quia multas et 
varias res hoc nomen significat: arma enim dicuntur instrumenta non solum 
bellica sed etiam omnia [...]. 


Translation: *Read the verse by its feet. Arma vi rumque ca noTro 
laequi primus ab oris. How many caesuras (verse pauses) does it 
have? Two. Which? One of five half-feet and one of seven half-feet. In 
which way? Five half-feet: arma virumque cano, and seven half-feet : 
arma virumque cano Troiae. How many half-feet does it have? Ten. 
Why? Because it consists of three dactyls and two spondees. How many 
parts of speech does this verse have? Nine. How many nouns? 
Six: arma virum Troiae qui primus oris. How many verbs? One: cano. How 
many prepositions? One : ab. How many conjunctions ? One: que. 
Discuss every single part of speech. 


? See text in H. Keil, Grammatici Latini, ex recensione Henrici Keilii, vol.3: Prisciani 
Institutionum Grammaticarum libri XIII-XVIII ex recensione Martini Hertzii, Prisciani Opera 
Minora ex recensione Henrici Keilii (Grammatici Latini, 3; Leipzig: Teubner, 1859) 459-515, 
with comments of Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 1. 3-4. 
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'Arma': what part of speech is it? Noun. Of what type? 
Appelative (belonging to a species, not proper). Of what species? Of a 
general species. Of which gender? Of the neutral one. Why neutral? 
Because all the names, which end in -a in the plural, are undoubtedly of a 
neutral gender. Why the singular of this noun is not in use? Because 
this noun signifies many and various things: through the ‘arma’ they nomi- 
nated non only the instruments of war, but all instruments [...].” 


What we have in text 5 is a similar epimeristic work, compiled at least 
two and a half centuries before Choeroboscus' epimerisms; in it, there is 
a similarly strong distribution of the “questions and answers' form, occa- 
sionally interspersed with imperatives (e.g. scande, tracta; fac compositum, 
declina elsewhere, cf. &16p1oov in Text 3) calling for an answer. The answers 
which follow are those of an ideal student who had supposedly attained a 
good command of Latin (in Choeroboscus' case Greek) grammar, but in fact 
constitute the late antique and medieval teacher's (Priscian's or Choerobos- 
cus") notes, an eclectic blend of grammatical rules and remarks received from 
various ancient, late antique and medieval sources (see discussion of them 
later on). 

In my view, the “questions and answers' form should be viewed as a further 
trait testifying to the school use of those epimeristic works. This is not the 
only characteristic that bears testimony to the school use of Psalm Epimer- 
isms: another one is the arrangement of entries in the Psalm Epimerisms 
which is organised according to the order of appearance of each word in the 
Psalms. This non-alphabetised structure (according to the order of appear- 
ance) of an epimeristic work has been recognised as bearing the hallmark 
of its school use, and as a guide for schoolteachers teaching advanced disci- 
ples who had already mastered the elementary Greek grammar—and this is 
something which definitely applies also in the cases of both Choeroboscus’ 
Homeric and Psalm Epimerisms.!° This arrangement most probably consti- 
tutes the primordial form in which epimerisms were arranged from Roman 
times to late antiquity and beyond.!! This form of arrangement is also found in 
the initial version of Choeroboscus’ Homeric Epimerisms; this initial version 
(also destined for school use: see n. 10) was also arranged according to the 


10 On the school use of Psalm Epimerisms, see the last three paragraphs of the paper. On 


the school use of the non-alphabetised version of the Homeric Epimerisms, see R. Reitzenstein, 
Geschichte der griechischen Etymologika (Leipzig: Teubner, 1897) 204-205; Chr. Theodoridis, 
“Die Abfassungszeit der Epimerismen zu Homer", Byzantinische Zeitschrift 72 (1979) 4-5; 
Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 1. 4-5; 2. 25-26; 2. 40-41. See also the important old observations 
of Lehrs, Herodiani scripta tria, 426, on the school use of non-alphabetised epimerisms. 

11 On this arrangement as the primordial organising principle of an epimeristic work, see 
Lehrs, Herodiani scripta tria, 426; Cohn, *Epimerismen", 180; Erbse, Beiträge, 231. 
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order of appearance of Homeric words into the text of the /liad and not 
alphabetically. !? 

In the published version of the Psalm Epimerisms there is detailed gram- 
matical treatment of only the first and the second Psalm (96 out of the 193 pages 
of Gaisford’s text); the discussion of the other Psalms is brief and almost 
sketchy.!3 This fact raises suspicions that the published form is a significantly 
curtailed one, a fact verified by the latest studies on the manuscript tradition 
of the work. The curtailed form of Gaisford's text of 1842 makes the need 
for a critical edition of the work all the more imperative. Such an edition is 
going to provide us with a substantially richer text for the overall gram- 
matical analysis (and especially so after Psalm 2). It is also going to deter- 
mine the extent to which the Psalm Epimerisms influenced later grammatical 
scholarship in the Eastern Roman Empire: it is known that a version of the 
Psalm Epimerisms fuller than Gaisford’s own (and one which could be today 
preserved in the other extant manuscripts) was a source for the Etymologicum 
Parvum, the Etymologicum Genuinum, the Etymologicum Gudianum and the 
Etymologicum Magnum and various other minor epimeristic works.!> 

As far as the issue of its sources is concerned, the Psalm Epimerisms 
seem to have been based on a variety of sources for their composition. When, 
for instance, Georgius Choeroboscus, makes orthographical remarks concern- 
ing the ovvtaétc (=syllabisation, especially concerned with the exact limits of 
syllables) and norótng (=spelling of the consonants) of words, he engages in 
analysis similar to that found in grammarians Charax or Ps-Theodosius.! When 
he analyses the moodty¢ (=spelling of vowels) of words, the analysis is often 
cognate to that found in grammarians Charax, Theognostus, Ps-Theodosius, 
the Ps-Herodianic Epimerisms published by Boissonade, the Timotheus Val- 
licellanus and the Timotheus Vaticanus." There is also particularly heavy 
presence of passages and analyses similar to those found in the treatise ITepi 
Ilooötntog (Anonymus Crameri) and in Choeroboscus’ own ’Opdoypogtio, an 


12 On the fact that this is the initial version of the Homeric Epimerisms and not the alpha- 
betised one, see Cohn, “Epimerismen”, 180; Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 1. 7; 2. 34. 

13 Something also noted by Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur, 23 n.2. 

14 See Alpers, “Die griechischen Orthographien", 35-36. 

15 On Psalm Epimerisms as a source for later grammatical works, see A. Kopp, Beiträge 
zur griechischen Excerpten-Litteratur (Berlin: R. Gaertners Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1887) 154-157; 
Reitzenstein, Geschichte der griechischen Etymologika, 47; 99 with n.2; 205 n.1; 248; Cohn, 
“Choiroboskos”, 2366; R. Reitzenstein, ^Etymologika", RE 6 (1907) 814; Chr. Theodoridis, 
Die Fragmente des Grammatikers Philoxenos (Berlin / New York: De Gruyter, 1976) 73; 
Schneider, Les traités orthographiques, 263-64. 

16 See passages of the Psalm Epimerisms congruent with observations of those two gram- 
marians, in Schneider, Les traités orthographiques, 439. 

17 See conguent passages in Schneider, Les traités orthographiques, 439-441. 
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orthographical treatise àró @wvijs (=based on lecture notes) which is preserved 
in an epitomised version in codex Baroccianus 50 in the form of entries alpha- 
betically arranged.!* 

It should be noted here that Ps-Theodosius should be most probably 
excluded from the list of possible sources for Choeroboscus’ Psalm Epimer- 
isms. There is not the slightest evidence that Ps- Theodosius ever constituted 
a source for Choeroboscus; on the contrary, he seems to have received mate- 
rial from Choeroboscus’ ‘Op0oypagia.'!? There is also not the slightest 
evidence that the grammarian Charax (6"-8" century AD) was ever a source 
for Georgius Choeroboscus.?? On the other hand, it is highly probable that 
the grammarian Theognostus was indeed a source for Choeroboscus’ Psalm 
Epimerisms, since he is a source also in the (quite relevant) Homeric Epimer- 
isms; this connection could be justified by the fact that they were almost 
contemporaries and at least Choeroboscus might have known Theognostus' 
work.?! Georgius Choeroboscus also knows the work IIgpi xooótntog 
[=Anonymus Crameri] and it should not come as a surprise that he could have 


18 On the Anonymus Crameri, see text in J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca e codd. Manu- 
scriptis bibliothecarum Oxoniensium, vol.2 (Oxford: e Typographeo Academico, 1835) 283-315 
and conguent passages between him and the Psalm Epimerisms in Schneider, Les traités 
orthographiques, 439-441. On the Anonymus Crameri in general, see also Alpers, "Die grie- 
chischen Orthographien", 9-12; 16. See text of Choeroboscus’ 'Op0oypaqía in Cramer, ibid., 
167-281, with treatment of Cramer's errata in R. Schneider, Bodleiana (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1887) 20-29. On Choeroboscus’ 'Op0oypaqía in general, see Egenolff, Die orthographischen 
Stücke, 17-21; Cohn, *Choiroboskos", 2365; Wendel, *Orthographie, A. Griechisch", 1447-49; 
Alpers, “Die griechischen Orthographien", 31-34. 

1% At least in the rather interpolated version of the text published by C. G. Goettling, 
Theodosii Alexandrini Grammatica (Leipzig: in Libraria Dyckiana, 1822) 61-79. On Ps- 
Theodosius and the interpolated text of Goettling’s edition, see Egenolff, Die orthographischen 
Stücke, 10-13; Alpers, “Die griechischen Orthographien", 23-26; Valente, “Choeroboscus’ 
Prolegomena", 643-650. 

20 This is at least not the case with the Homeric Epimerisms, a Choeroboscan work strongly 
connected to the Psalm Epimerisms: see Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 1. 31. 

?! On the presence of Theognostus in Choeroboscus’ Homeric Epimerisms, see Dyck, 
Epimerismi Homerici, 1. 31. Concerning Theognostus' date, there is a communis opinio 
among scholars that he belongs to the first half of the 9" century AD, the same period when 
Choeroboscus was active: K. Alpers, Theognostos epi OpÜoypagíac. Überlieferung, Quellen 
und Text der Kanones 1-84 (Diss. Hamburg, 1964) 61-64, the standard dating accepted by 
P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin. Notes et remarques sur enseignement et culture 
à Byzance des origines au X* siécle (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1971) 253 n.30; 
Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur, 19-20. Theodora Antonopoulou [“ The Date 
of Theognostos' Orthography: A Reappraisal", Byzantinische Zeitschrift 103 (2010) 1-12] 
stresses that Theognostus lives and teaches in the first half of the 9 century but the work 
might have been published in the second half of that century—a doubtful view, if we assume 
that Choeroboscus (active in the last two decades of Iconoclasm) knows Theognostus’ work: 
at least Dyck (Epimerismi Homerici, 1.31) assumes that Theognostus was one of Choero- 
boscus' sources in the Homeric Epimerisms. 
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used this treatise at times in his Psalm Epimerisms.22 The many passages 
congruent with observations in Choeroboscus' Oploypaçpia might be an 
indication that Choeroboscus at times utilised also his own orthographical 
lexicon in the Psalm Epimerisms.?? 

Nevertheless, the fact that the main grammatical works which provide 
Observations congruent to those found in the Psalm Epimerisms (Anonymus 
Crameri, Charax, Georgius Choeroboscus’ 'Op0oypaqía, Theognostus) are 
either epitomes of Alexandrian grammarian Herodian (case of Charax) or at 
least heavily dependent on Herodian (cases of Anonymus Crameri, Choe- 
roboscus' Op0oypaqíta) raises the question of a possible direct use of lost 
grammatical works of Herodian (see nn.23-25, 28). It should be borne in 
mind that Herodian's 'OpO0oypaqía (2™ cent. AD) was a work that Choero- 
boscus had at his disposal and used in his own `Op0oypaoío.24 It could well 
be the case that some passages in the Psalm Epimerisms which are congruent 
with observations found in Charax (who was not a source for Choerobos- 
cus) and the Anonymus Crameri are descended from Herodian—a common 
source for all those grammarians—directly and without the mediation of 
the aforementioned grammarians.? An indication of direct use of lost treatises 
of Herodian in the Psalm Epimerisms could be the fact that Choeroboscus 
mentions Herodian nominatim thrice in the Psalm Epimerisms offering frag- 
ments of observations drawn from lost works of Herodian;”° another indica- 
tion is provided by the fact that Herodian is a major source for Choeroboscus’ 
other epimeristic work, the Homeric Epimerisms.?! It is also highly prob- 
able that passages in the Psalm Epimerisms congruent with orthographical 


22 On the fact that the Anonymus Crameri is indeed a source for Choeroboscus’ 'Op0o- 
ypa.pto, a fact which makes his direct use in the Psalm Epimerisms even more probable, see 
K. Alpers, Bericht über Stand und Methode der Ausgabe des Etymologicum Genuinum (Copen- 
hagen: Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filosofiske Meddelelser, 
vol. 44,3 [1969]) 13-14; id., “Die griechischen Orthographien”, 33-34. 

233 See congruent passages between Psalm Epimerisms and Choeroboscus’ [epi 'Op0o- 
ypa.ptog in Schneider, Les traités orthographiques, 439-440. 

24 On Herodian's 'OpÜ0oypaqía as a serious source for Choeroboscus’ 'OpOoypaqoía, on 
a par with the Anonymus Crameri and Orus, see Cohn, *Choiroboskos", 2365; H. Schultz, 
“Herodianus [4]", RE 8 (1912) 968; Alpers, “Die griechischen Orthographien", 34. 

25 On Charax's work as an epitome of Herodian, see Egenolff, Die orthographischen Stücke, 
4-5; L. Cohn, “Ioannes Charax”, RE 3.2 (1899) 2124; Wendel, “Orthographie, A. Griechisch”, 
1446-47; Alpers, “Die griechischen Orthographien", 7-8; 19-20; 26. On Herodian's works as 
a source for the treatise IIgpi nocötntog [=the Anonymus Crameri], something demonstrated 
by the congruence of many passages of the Anonymus Crameri with Charax's epitome, see 
Egenolff, Die orthographischen Stücke, 30-31; Schneider, Les traités orthographiques, 781; 
Alpers, ibid., 26. 

26 See passages in Schneider, Les traités orthographiques, 441. 

27 See Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 1. 29 and also marginal references to sources through- 
out Dyck's two volumes. 
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observations of Theognostus may be also descended from Herodian, since 
this Alexandrian grammarian of the second century AD was a substantial 
(or rather the most substantial) source for Theognostus’ grammatical work.? 
On the other hand, passages in the Psalm Epimerisms congruent with obser- 
vations of the Anonymus Crameri could be descended from Herodian, but 
they could well be due to Choeroboscus' use of the Anonymus Crameri him- 
self: it is well known today that the Anonymus Crameri is directly used by 
Choeroboscus as a quarry of grammatical observations in his OpOoypaqoíta 
(see previous paragraph). In any case, any future research on the sources of 
the Psalm Epimerisms will have to address the issue of the degree of the 
dependence of the Psalm Epimerisms on Herodian himself and on Choero- 
boscus or Choeroboscus' medieval antecessors who are dependent on Hero- 
dian. It is not always clear whether a grammatical information appearing in 
the Psalm Epimerisms is directly dependent on Choeroboscus, Theognostus 
and the Anonymus Crameri or on the common ancient source of those gram- 
marians, namely the lost work of Herodian. 

An important recent find was also the fact that Epimerism. in Psalm. 89, 
14-26 Gaisford derives from Choeroboscus' lost Prolegomena to his `Op0o- 
ypagia (and from the lost unabridged version of this work) and is ultimately 
descended from the similar prolegomena of Herodian's `Op0oypooío.2? Since 
Herodian's prolegomena are today (to a large extent) preserved in Charax's 
prolegomena to his epitome of Herodian's `Op0oypaoía, it is possible for 
us to discern the (great) extent to which Choeroboscus preserved his Hero- 
dianic original.?? 

Another question that arises is concerned with the presence of the Alexan- 
drian grammarian Orus (4!h-5th cent. AD) as a direct source in Choeroboscus’ 
Psalm Epimerisms. This is especially the case with passages where Choero- 
boscus engages in analysis based on the concept of napasdocız / “tradi- 
tion”: this is a concept of (mainly) the anomalist grammatical tradition and 
Choeroboscus received it (together with the cognate concept of àvopaAía / 
anomaly) from late antique anomalist grammarian Orus; subsequently, this 


?* On Herodian as Theognostus’ most substantial direct source, see Theognostus’ own words 
in his introduction in Cramer, Anecdota Graeca, vol. 2, p. 2, lines 5-8: oùc (scil. kavóvac) d& 
êk ts TOALVAOY BißAov tio xa0óXovo Hpoðiavoð dvarEEdpEevoc, Kai Aéber AEEw MV 
TPOONKOVOAV &riovváyac, Epyov oÜruvt TOV TPO åpoð ugug)mHuévov [.....]. On Herodian as 
a source for Theognostus, see C. Wendel, “Theognostos (1)”, RE 5.A (1934) 1986; W. Bühler, 
“Eine Theognostoshandschrift aus der Zeit um 1000 auf Patmos”, Jahrbuch der Österreichi- 
schen Byzantinistik 22 (1976) 86; St. Roussou, “The Reception of Herodian in the Byzantine 
Period: The Case of Theognostus”, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 57 (2017) 482-506. 

? Valente, “Choeroboscus’ Prolegomena" , 646-650. 

30 See comparison of relevant texts with analysis in Valente, “Choeroboscus’ Prolegom- 
ena”, 641-650. 
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concept largely influenced Choeroboscus' own grammatical analysis through- 
out his grammatical work.?! If those passages displaying an anomalist gram- 
matical approach are not fragments of lost observations of Orus (and there is 
due suspicion that some of them might well have been), they at least provide 
further testimony to the influence of Orus' anomalistic grammatical thought 
upon Choeroboscus, a fact which is also visible in Choeroboscus' 'Op0o- 
ypa«ta.?? It should also be borne in mind that the use of Orus’ treatise ITepi 
nxoAvonuáviov AéGeov into the Psalm Epimerisms has already been noted 
by scholars. It is accepted, for instance, that material descended from Alex- 
andrian grammarian Philoxenus (first century BC) is inserted in observa- 
tions of the Psalm Epimerisms and especially in cases of words bearing mul- 
tiple meanings;?? this Philoxenian influence was not direct, but through this 
particular treatise of Orus, which was largely composed of material received 
from various works of Philoxenus (e.g. Philoxenus’ lost treatise epi povo- 
ovAAGBov PHEGTwV). This treatise of Orus was available to Georgius Choe- 
roboscus in an epitomised form fuller than the today extant meagre fragments 
of Orus and was used also in Choeroboscus’ Homeric Epimerisms.*4 
Choeroboscus seems to have also made use of an epitome of the lexicon of 
Herennius Philo which was richer and closer to Herennius Philo's original 
work than the today extant epitome of the same lexicon ascribed to Pseudo- 
Ammonius.? Choeroboscus also seems to have had at his disposal (in some 


5! On anomalism [=non-normative grammar] in Greek grammatical thinking, see E. Sieben- 
born, Die Lehre von der Sprachrichtigkeit und ihren Kriterien. Studien zur antiken normati- 
ven Grammatik (Amsterdam: Verlag B. R. Grüner, 1967) 97-116. On the opposite trend in Greek 
grammar, the normative grammar or analogism, Herodian's own form of analysis, see D. Fehling, 
“Varro und das grammatische Lehre von der Analogie und der Flexion”, Glotta 35 (1956) 214- 
270; Siebenborn, v.s., passim; I. Sluiter, “A Champion of Analogy: Herodian's On Lexical 
Singularity”, in S. Matthaios, F. Montanari, A. Rengakos (eds.), Ancient Scholarship and Gram- 
mar. Archetypes, Concepts and Contexts (Berlin / New York: De Gruyter, 2011) 291-310. 

32 On the use of Orus in that work, as deduced by Choeroboscus’ analysis based on the 
concepts of dv@paAta and ra páóootc, see Alpers, Bericht über Stand und Methode, 13-14; id., 
Das attizistische Lexicon des Oros (Berlin / New York: De Gruyter, 1981) 80-81; 91; Alpers, 
“Die griechischen Orthographien", 34. 

33 See Reitzenstein, Geschichte der griechischen Etymologika, 347. 

34 On the use of this particular treatise of Orus by Choeroboscus in both the Homeric and 
Psalm Epimerisms, see Reitzenstein, Geschichte der griechischen Etymologika, 336; 338 with 
n.2; 345-48; Theodoridis, Die Fragmente des Grammatikers Philoxenos, 68-69; 72-73 [case of 
Psalm Epim.]; Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 1. 30 [case of Homeric Epim.]. See the today 
extant fragments of this treatise of Orus in Reitzenstein, Geschichte der griechischen Ety- 
mologika, 339-345. 

55 On that fact, see A. Kopp, De Ammonii, Eranii, aliorum distinctionibus synonymicis 
earumque communi fonte (Diss. Regiomonti-Kónigsberg: ex Officina Liedtkiana, 1883) 47- 
57. On Ps-Ammonius’ lexicon IIgpi ópoíov xai dtapdpav AEEEov as a reworking of Heren- 
nius Philo's Ilepi tov ó1196poc onpatvopévov, see K. Nickau, De adfinium vocabulorum 
differentia (Leipzig: Teubner, 1966) LXVII; Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur, 
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form) the lost Homeric glossary of Apion l'A666at Ounpikai, which he used 
into his Psalm Epimerisms especially in discussions of the multiple mean- 
ings of words.’ Therefore, besides analogist grammarians of the past used 
by Choeroboscus (Herodian, Anonymus Crameri, Theognostus) and besides 
older treatises of Georgius Choeroboscus (Opdoypagto), one should also 
place Orus as a probable source for the Psalm Epimerisms, together with 
the lost lexica of Herennius Philo and Apion. A future critical edition of the 
fuller version of the Psalm Epimerisms is going to reveal the possible use 
of further minor grammatical works and grammarians hitherto unnoticed.*? 

The Psalm Epimerisms seem to have had an important (albeit today not 
quite visible) afterlife in the educational system of the Eastern Roman state 
and especially so during the 10" century AD. It should be noted here that 
epimerisms to literary texts were convenient tools for the education of the 
young from the later antiquity and beyond; literary sacred texts like the 
Psalms, which could provide the textual basis for the compilation of epimer- 
isms, were not an exception to that.** An important testimony for the presence 
of Choeroboscus’ Psalm Epimerisms in the Eastern Roman (=Byzantine) 
system of language education is provided by the Professor Anonymus, an 
anonymous 10" century Constantinopolitan philologist and headmaster of a 
private school, whose extensive correspondence survives in a manuscript of 
the British library.” In a letter addressed to an otherwise unknown Nikephoros, 


49; Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship, 95. A richer text of Herennius Philo's lexicon was 
still in circulation during the 12^ century AD, when it became a major source for Eustathius? 
TlapexBodat: see L. Cohn, “Ammonios (17)", RE 1 (1894) 1866; id., “Eustathios (18)", RE 
6.1 (1907) 1480-1481; Nickau, ibid., LVI-LVII; M. van der Valk, Eustathii Archiepiscopi 
Thessalonicensis Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes, ad fidem codicis Laurentiani 
editi, vol.1 (Leiden: Brill, 1971) LXVII. 

36 See Kopp, Beiträge, 143-154; 158, and esp. 150-54. Philoxenus’ influence upon the 
Psalm Epimerisms is not as direct though, as Kopp, ibid., 158 supposes, but comes through 
the mediation of Orus: see previous paragraph. On Apion's lexicon TA@ooa1 Ounpixai and 
its Roman-era and medieval derivatives, see L. Cohn, *Apion (3)", RE 1 (1894) 2805-806. 
On the use of this Homeric glossary in Choeroboscus’ Homeric Epimerisms, see Dyck, Epi- 
merismi Homerici, 1. 28-29. 

37 E.g. the Timotheus Vallicellanus, the Timotheus Vaticanus, the Ps-Herodianic Epime- 
risms published by J.-F. Boissonade [Herodiani Partitiones (London: in aedibus Valpianis, 
1819)], or the syntactical and dialectical Greek lexica that Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 1. 32 
has spotted as sources in the Homeric Epimerisms. 

38 Cf. observations of Cohn, “Epimerismen”, 179-180; Hunger, Die hochsprachliche pro- 
fane Literatur, 23. 

39 BM Add. 36749. See latest edition of the Greek text by A. M. Markopoulos, Anonymi 
Professoris Epistulae (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, Series Berolinensis, XXXVII; 
Berlin / New York: De Gruyter, 2000) with German translation. On the Professor Anonymus 
in general, see R. Browning, “The Correspondence of a tenth-century Byzantine scholar", 
Byzantion 24 (1954) 397-452; R. Browning / B. Laourdas, “Tó Keinevov tov &riotoAOGv TOD 
Kóàikoc BM 36749", EEBX 27 (1957) 151-212; Lemerle, Le premier humanisme, 246-257; 
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holder of the title of xouBoukAsioiog and Baotukòs kAnpikóg (=Royal 
Cleric), the Professor Anonymus stresses that Nikephoros' young nephew, 
a student at the Professor's private school, has made great advances in his 
knowledge of Greek grammar: he even cites the Epimerisms to the third 
Psalm by heart (epist.110, 11.17-18 Markopoulos: àxó oTöuaTog aot OXEdOV 
ÄVEUTTOLOTW@G TO KEILEVOV TPOPÉPETOL TAG YPALMATIKTS TOV &TILEPLOLOV 
ô Tptrog pntat tovto waAuög' ñ Tpirn tov Bapvrovov abtà kiveto 
ovLvyia).*? What impresses in the passage is not only the information on 
the presence of ancient grammarians (Dionysius Thrax, Theodosius of Alex- 
andria) and Georgius Choeroboscus into the Constantinopolitan private edu- 
cation of the 10* century AD,*! but also the Professor's pride at the great 
achievement: the young schoolboy has attained a firm grasp of the third Psalm 
and the corresponding grammatical information, having essentially learned 
Greek grammar from the Psalms.*? 


P. Speck, Die kaiserliche Universität von Konstantinopel. Präzisierungen zur Frage des höheren 
Schulwesens in Byzanz im 9. Und 10. Jahrhundert (Munich: Beck, 1974) 28-35; Markopoulos, 
Anonymi Professoris Epistulae, 1*-34* (introduction). 

40 See discussion of the passage in Lemerle, Le premier humanisme, 252. 

^! On the presence of those grammarians, see Lemerle, Le premier humanisme, 252-253 
with nn. 26-33; Markopoulos, Anonymi Professoris Epistulae, 94, in the apparatus. 

? The issue of ‘learning Greek grammar’ during the 9" and 10" centuries AD is (to the 
best of my knowledge) not thoroughly researched, despite the fact that the available evidence 
is sufficient enough for a certain degree of evaluation. By and large, grammatical education 
during those centuries seems to have formed an unabated continuum from the grammatical 
education of the late Hellenistic and Roman times, as this was codified and organised by the 
late antique analogical grammarians (e.g. Theodosius of Alexandria, Eulogius; see n.31 of this 
paper and the relevant RE entries on Theodosius and Eulogius). The commentaries to Dionysius 
Thrax speak of the components of grammatical education, like the right reading of the text, the 
explanation of meanings, the understanding of the history and dialect of the word, the etymol- 
ogy, or the stipulation of the general rules regarding the morphology, i.e. the general issues 
discussed also in the surviving epimerisms of the 9" century: see text in A. Hilgard, Scholia 
in Dionysii Thracis Artem Grammaticam (Leipzig: Teubner, 1901) 189. The testimony of those 
commentaries is important, because much of its material is descended from late antique com- 
mentators and some of it (e.g. the Heliodoros excerpts) can be attributed to Choeroboscus him- 
self: see L. Cohn, “Choiroboskos”, RE 3.2 (1899) col. 2364; Dickey, Ancient Greek Schol- 
arship, 80 with n.8. It thus reflects realities contemporary to that of the commentators. The 
commentaries testify that, as far as the Homeric text is concerned, the process of learning 
(Homeric) grammar included the thorough knowledge of the dialect in which a Homeric gloss 
initially belonged (Hilgard, Scholia in Dionysii Thracis Artem, 189, 11.12-17; 463, 11. 25-28; 
469, Il. 12-15; cf. also 113, 11. 15-20; 122, 11. 1-6, esp. 5-6). Given the interest of grammarians 
to Greek dialects and their contribution to Homeric vocabulary, the emergence of glossaries 
looting the work of Diogeneianus (where there was attribution of Homeric glosses to specific 
Greek dialects) was all the more imperative: see the Diogeneianic glossary published and 
analysed in K. Latte, “Glossographika”, Philologus 80 (1925) 136-147. We can be sure that 
the detailed Homeric and Psalm Epimerisms of Georgius Choeroboscus inaugurated a new era 
in Greek grammar learning during the Middle Ages; a significant number of later grammati- 
cal works receive material from Choeroboscus’ Epimerisms, as well as from Choeroboscus’ 
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Nevertheless, it is improbable that what is meant by the Professor Anomy- 
mus in the passage as ‘Epimerisms to the third Psalm’, are the quite meagre 
observations on the third Psalm which are found in ms. P and (hence) in 
Gaisford's edition.? The Professor Anonymus has probably a fuller version 
of Psalm Epimerisms in his mind, when he talks about the use of this gram- 
matical work in his school. His remarks provide a constant reminder to the 
fact that Gaisford's edition provides the most incomplete and unsatisfactory 
surviving version of the text. Following Alpers (“Die griechischen Orthogra- 
phien”, 36), it would be appropriate to note that a critical edition of the fuller 
version of the Psalm Epimerisms (based on manuscripts L, V, S, W, R, U) 
is still pending; such an edition will enable us to understand if that fuller 
version surviving in the majority of manuscripts is more faithful to Choero- 
boscus' original or a later expansion of the smaller Gaisfordian version of 
ms. PY 

Such a critical edition will bring into light in all its splendour an important 
(albeit sadly underrated today) work of Byzantine grammatical scholar- 
ship dependent on sometimes lost ancient grammatical material. It will shed 
more light even upon the process in which the epimeristic works of a leading 
Byzantine philologist were compiled: it is true that the Homeric and Psalm 
Epimerisms of Georgius Choeroboscus seem to be complementary works, 
often alluding to each other, to the point of giving the overall impression that 
“they were written in tandem by the same author".? It will also shed more 
light upon a moment in the history of Eastern Roman (=Byzantine) education, 
when a Septuagint text, whose language lay closer to the Greek vernacular of 
the time, was chosen by schoolteachers as the necessary introduction to the 
study of Greek literary language for pupils who had already achieved some 
mastery over elementary Greek grammar; at that time (9-10 century at least), 
the Psalms seem to have been taught prior to the Iliad, whose teaching was 
postponed for the later and more advanced stages of Byzantine grammatical 
education.^? Therefore, any future critical edition of the Psalm Epimerisms, 


antecedent, the Alexandrian grammarian Eulogius: see Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 1. 36-42; 
2. 40-48. On the equally interesting Nachleben of Psalm Epimerisms (whose teaching seems to 
have facilitated the early learning of a simpler form of Attic or of a Koine which lay close to 
Attic), see n.15 of this paper. 

55 Gaisford, Georgii Choerobosci Epimerismi in Psalmos, 97-102. 

^^ Alpers, “Die griechischen Orthographien”, 36 believes that the first possibility is the 
strongest one and there is due suspicion that he might be right. 

45 Words of Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 2. 24. 

^9 On this fact, see Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici, 2. 40, with discussion of the relative 
unpopularity of the Homeric Epimerisms in comparison to the Psalm Epimerisms, as demon- 
strated by the number of their manuscripts. On the reasons for this unpopularity (postponement 
of Homeric instruction to the later years of Byzantine grammatical education, existence of 
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a work complementary to Dyck's own critical edition of the Homeric ones, 
would provide us with a further testimony regarding the omnipresence of 
Homer and the Psalms in the intellectual, literary and cultural life of the 
Eastern Roman empire.“ 
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competing grammatical works, some of them pillaging the Homeric Epimerisms), see Dyck, 
Epimerismi Homerici, 2. 40-41. It would be exaggerated to claim though, that Homer was 
being abolished to be substituted by the Psalms, as Reitzenstein, (Geschichte der griechischen 
Etymologika, 205) did, without providing any evidence, in a page with disparaging comments 
against the Byzantine grammarians following the fashion of his times. 

47 The lack of a critical edition creates a set of further problems concerning the understand- 
ing of the work: for instance, it leads to a lack of understanding of the use of ancient sources, 
e.g. to what extent Herodian is indeed a direct source. The value of such a critical edition would 
be self-evident also in respect to the history of the text of the Septuagint Psalms: it would enable 
us to determine the type of Septuagint text that Georgius Choeroboscus had at his disposal in 
Constantinople during the 820s-830s AD. It would be then more convenient for us to determine 
the Septuagint Psalm /ectiones which troubled Byzantine students, grammarians and commen- 
tators and the extent to which Septuagint Psalms were still understood (from a linguistic point 
of view) by the Greek-speakers of the time, especially the non-erudite. 
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ABSTRACT 


Michel Foucault saw evidence in Greek Job 22.26 for a shift in discursive prac- 
tice, one witnessed by a number of other Greco-Jewish sources. Whereas in Hel- 
lenistic discourse parrhesiastic speech normally operates on the horizontal axis, that 
is, between the one who speaks freely and his or her interlocutor, here it obtains 
in the one-to-one encounter of the human being with God. Foucault's claim is dis- 
cussed with reference both to the Greek translation, and to its larger cultural context. 
Exegetical conclusions are drawn. 


The later work of Michel Foucault was dominated by his engagement 
with the idea of parrhesia, or “fearless speech," in Greco-Roman discourse. 
According to Foucault members of the nappnota word group regularly 
denote a distinct modality of truth-telling characterized by the courage 
of the speaker.! Foucault makes explicit reference to Greco-Jewish usage 
in the concluding lecture of his 1984 series at the Collége de France, Le 
courage de la vérité. He suggests (inter alia) that the use of the verb nap- 
pncıadouon at Greek Job 22.26 may represent a special case—presumably 
due to semantic transfer from Hebrew 319 (Hitpael).” This proposal has a 
number of significant philological ramifications. In the present study I shall 
sketch Foucault's analysis of parrhesia (81); proceed to the question of 
transfer ($2); and, finally, make a case for the discursive import of the Greek 
translation (83). 


! Within the lexicographical tradition tappnoía is defined as, tò v Aóyoic Oappeiv. See 
A. NAUCK, Lexicon Vindobonense (Hildersheim: Olms, 1965 [Petersburg, 1867]), 152. Com- 
pare LSJ rappnoía 1. outspokenness, frankness, freedom of speech. 

? MICHEL FOUCAULT, Le courage de la vérité: Le gouvernement de soi et des autres II— 
Cours au College de France 1983-1984 (Paris: Seuil/Gallimard, 2009), 325-329. 
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$1. FOUCAULT'S ANALYSIS 


The basic terms of Foucault's analysis were laid down in a seminar he 
gave in Berkeley, CA, in November 1983.? Foucault does not set out to offer 
a conventional word study. What he is trying to do, as he puts it, is to analyze 
a process of problematization, that is, how the idea of parrhesia emerged as 
a felt problem at a specific point in time.* Foucault conceptualizes parrhesia 
as a “speech activity.” “The one who uses parrhesia,” he observes, “is 
someone who says everything he has in mind: he does not hide anything, but 
opens his heart and mind completely to other people through his discourse." 
Such speech thereby denotes a relationship between the speaking subject 
and what he or she says. It takes the form: “I am the one who thinks this 
and that.”’ The focus of Foucault’s investigation will be the characterization 
of a speech act as parrhesiastic through the use of members of the nappnota 
word group. 

Thus the analytic framework. Foucault then proceeds to trace the histori- 
cal development of the meaning of mapproia. As far as one can tell the term 
had its origins in a specific time and place, fifth century BCE Athens, where 
its use was bound up with the politically freighted question of speaking 
openly in a civic context. A favorite word of Euripides, rappnoto appears 
on the lips of the eponymous Ion where “it denotes the courage to speak up 
freely."5 The concept implies a deliberative body.’ Here the capacity to speak 
parrhesiastically turns on one's civic status. The political equality of the spea- 
ker and his or her interlocutors is presupposed. Slaves, by definition, cannot 
speak parrhesiastically; it is a prerogative of the free citizen. 

It is against this largely political background that Foucault traces a subtle 
discursive shift. In the wake of the Socratic movements of the late fifth cen- 
tury, the practice of nappnoia migrates from the public to the private sphere 


5 For a transcription of the seminar, which was delivered in English, see MICHEL FOUCAULT, 
Fearless Speech, JosEPH PEARSON, ed. (Los Angeles CA: Semiotext(e), 2001). In January 
through March of 1983, Foucault also delivered a series of lectures on the subject. See MICHEL 
FOUCAULT, Le Gouvernement de soi et des autres, Cours au College de France, 1982-1983, 
F. Gros, ed. (Paris: Seuil/Gallimard, 2008). 

^ FOUCAULT, Fearless Speech, 169—173. 

5 FOUCAULT, Fearless Speech, 13, who makes explicit reference to the work of Searle and 
Austin, rightly distinguishes a “speech activity" from a “speech act." The former is more open- 
ended. 

6 FOUCAULT, Fearless Speech, 12. 

? FOUCAULT, Fearless Speech, 13. 

8 GUNTHER MARTIN, Euripides, Ion: Edition and Commentary, Texte und Kommentare 58 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2018), 311 (670b—5). 

? MARTIN, Jon, 211 (670b—5). 
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where it becomes ethically problematized.!% Philological scholarship largely 
concurs with the thrust of Foucault's analysis.!! Broadly speaking, we may 
distinguish two trends. Firstly, tappnoia emerges as a key theme in philo- 
sophical ethics. As such it eventually comes to denote a kind of ascetic disci- 
pline, something that the wise man cultivates, namely, the habit of addressing 
others with total candour, whether in the market place (as with the Cynics, 
for whom it is a mark of authenticity), in the intimacy of a communal setting 
(as in the Epicurean school),'? or in the context of friendship (as witnessed 
for instance by Plutarch).'* Secondly, parrhesiastic speech becomes a popu- 
lar trope in the portrayal of character in Hellenistic historiography and philo- 
sophical biography.'? 

It is the second trend that is directly relevant to the present discussion. 
Here parrhesiastic speech involves a fundamental asymmetry; the subject 
speaks from a position of political or material vulnerability, and occupies 
a subordinate role in the exchange.!6 The implied setting is often the royal 
court." For Diodorus Siculus such speech is typified by Solon, who at the 
court of Croesus famously addressed the king, th ovvn0E1 toic qU.ooógotc 
xpnoëuevos rappnoig (Bibliotheca historica, 9.2), “with the freedom of 
speech customary among lovers of wisdom (Loeb)." An excellent example of 
this topos occurs in an extended passage of Philo's early philosophical treatise, 
Quod omnis probus liber sit, which includes a series of anecdotes involving 
free speaking Greek wise men whose truth-telling is at one and the same time 
an expression of their virtue and a form of resistance to tyranny. 


10 FOUCAULT, Le courage de la vérité, 10. See also the detailed discussion of FOUCAULT, 


Le Gouvernement de soi, 277-282, to which he is here referring. 

11 ARLENE W. SAXONHOUSE, Free Speech and Democracy in Ancient Athens (Cambridge: 
CUP, 2005), 98. 

12 Exemplified by the figure of Diogenes of Sinope (410—323 BCE). See DIOGENES LAERTIUS, 
Vitae Philosophorum, 6.69. 

13 The Epicurean philosopher Philodemus of Gadara (110-40 BCE) authored a book on the 
subject. See DAVID KONSTAN et al. (eds.), Philodemus: On Frank Criticism, Texts and Trans- 
lations 43 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998). 

14 DAVID KONSTAN, “Friendship, Frankness and Flattery,” in J. T. FITZGERALD, Friendship, 
Flattery and Frankness of Speech (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 7-19, 10. 

15 Note also that xappnoía continues to figure as a rhetorical strategy of the public orator. 

16 HERMAN NILSON, Michel Foucault and the Games of Truth (London: MacMillan, 1998), 
90. 

17 ROLF STROOTMAN, Courts and Elites in the Hellenistic Empires: The Near East After 
the Achaemenids, c. 330 to 30 BCE (Edinburgh: EUP, 2014), 173. 

18 See also DIODORUS SICULUS, Bibliotheca historica, 16.87, where Demades the orator, 
an Athenian captive of Philip IL, openly rebukes the king. Note likewise the candour of the 
Athenian general Iphicrates in confronting the Persian commander Pharnabazus (15.41); 
and that of the Theban general Epameinondas in his response to an unfavourable oracle 
(15.52). 
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Framed thus, it is not difficult to see why parrhesiastic speech became 
a preoccupation of Foucault in his final years. To say that a subject speaks 
openly or freely in some particular situation is to focalize the inhibitions that 
normally govern speech. It marks the utterance as potentially transgressive, 
and as such, risky. But it is precisely this condition of risk that establishes the 
speaker's veracity. As a substitute for the authorizing function of an office or 
profession, it is the moral self-appraisal of the speaker that serves here as 
his epistemic warrant.!° In this respect Foucault's analysis motivates a key 
insight. As the horizon of parrhesiastic speech shifts from the political to 
the ethical in Hellenistic discourse, it becomes a marker of personal integrity 
rather than civic status. 


82. THE CASE FOR SEMANTIC TRANSFER 


In what would be his last public lecture, Foucault took up what he believed 
to be a "curious evolution” in the meaning of the term rappnoia near the end 
of the Hellenistic period.” According to Foucault, while rappnoia is still used 
by Greco-Jewish authors in accordance with its Hellenistic sense, in certain 
contexts another meaning arises.?! « Cette autre parrésia que l'on voit se des- 
siner se définit comme une sorte de modalité du rapport a Dieu. » Foucault 
cites two examples of this phenomenon, a text from Greek Job, and one from 
Philo's De specialibus legibus.”” On the assumption that the Old Greek trans- 
lation of Job was undertaken sometime between the mid-second and mid-first 
century BCE, it represents the earlier witness.” 

The third speech of Eliphaz the Temanite (Job 22.1—30) culminates in an 
exhortation to Job to acknowledge his sinful condition, put aside his unrigh- 
teousness, and return to God. Eliphaz envisions a future in which Job, having 
radically revised his values, enjoys the blessings of the righteous one. TK °> 
Tip mar 5x NU m ann "v Yy (22.26), “Then you will delight yourself in 
the Almighty, and lift up your face to God (NRSV)." It is the voice of the 
righteous one to which God listens; indeed such is the influence of his prayer 


19 NANCY Luxon, “Truthfulness, Risk, and Trust in the Late Lectures of Michel Foucault,” 
Inquiry 47.5 (2004), 464—489. See also NILSON, Games of Truth, 91. 

20 FOUCAULT, Courage de la vérité, 296, < l'évolution très curieuse du sens du terme >. 

?! FOUCAULT, Courage de la vérité, 296—297. 

2 FOUCAULT, Courage de la vérité, 298. 

?3 CLAUDE Cox, “Job,” in JAMES K. AITKEN (ed.), T&T Clark Handbook to the Septuagint 
(London: T&T Clark, 2015), 385-400, here 388. 
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that a divine decree may be nullified, and the wicked saved (22.28-30). A 
salient characteristic of this figure, it would seem, is his delight in God. 

In the Greek version, however, the righteous one at prayer seems to 
be characterized by the manner of his speech. sita xappnoio0non Évavrt 
Kuptov àvapAévac eig TOV obpavóv iAapac, “Then you will speak frankly 
before the Lord, looking up to heaven cheerfully (NETS)." Not only is the 
figuration striking, but the verb rappnoiäGouat (LSJ speak freely, openly), 
is unexpected in this context. Foucault sees here a change in the meaning of 
the term.” 


< Elle est ce mouvement, cette ouverture de coeur par lesquels le coeur et l’äme, 
s'élevant jusqu'à Dieu, peuvent arriver à saisir Dieu, à en profiter en quelque 
sorte et éprouver le principe de Sa félicité. » 


As Foucault acknowledges, his interpretation is based in large part on the 
article by H. Schlier in Kittel's Theologisches Wörterbuch.” Schlier likewise 
makes much of a putative development of lexical meaning based, it would 
seem, on a straightforward semantic transfer from the Hebrew. To determine 
whether this is plausible, it is important to first consider the translation with 
reference to specific parallels. The aim is to obtain some degree of critical 
purchase on the translator's negotiation of his source text. 

The motif of delighting oneself in God is present in three biblical contexts, 
each, in its way, deeply imbued with the sensibilities of the Hebrew Wisdom 
tradition: Psalm 37 (V 36), Isaiah 58, and Job 22.2? All three passage exhi- 
bit the rhetorical pattern of accusation, call to repentance, and promise of 
restoration, with the force of the accusation turning largely on the question 
of social justice. Delight in God is correlative to repentance. In each instance 
the motif is expressed by the Hitpael form of the verb 33v (HALOT, 2. to 
take one's pleasure in).”” Almost every commentator is agreed that the same 


24 Marvin H. Pope, Job, Anchor Bible 15 (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1965), 152, observes 
that this idea is implicit in the story of Abraham's plea on behalf of Sodom (Gen 18.21—23). A 
tradition known to Ezekiel (14.14, 20) credits Daniel, Noah and Job with the ability to save 
others through their righteousness. The idea is contested by Ezekiel (14.12-20). For the belief 
that a divine decree might be over-turned on the appeal of a saint, see TB Moed Qatan 16b. 

25 FOUCAULT, Courage de la vérité, 298. 

26 H. SCHLIER, “Parresia, parresiazomai,” in G. KITTEL (ed.), Theologisches Wörterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament (Stuttgart: Kohlammer Verlag, 1932-1979), 869-884. Foucault also acknowl- 
edges his use of S. B. MARROW, S.J., “Parrhesia and the New Testament," Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, 44 (1982), 431-43. 

27 ÉDOUARD DHORME, A Commentary on the Book of Job (London: Nelson, 1967), 340. 

28 See Ps 37.14; Is 58.6-7; Job 22.6-9. 

29 The form appears to carry a range of senses. See HALOT xy Hitpael 1. to pamper 
oneself (Deut 28.56); 2. to take ones pleasure in (Is 55.2; Ps 37.4, 11; Job 22.6; 27.10); 
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lexical unit is in play; what it denotes, however, has occasioned some uncer- 
tainty. The Dictionary of Classical Hebrew offers three alternative entries 
for the lexeme: either I. delight oneself, take pleasure; or IL. implore; or 
III. depend on. The second two definitions are based on the authority of 
Gordis and Driver respectively; both appeal to Arabic usage.?? Neither pro- 
posal has enjoyed widespread acceptance. In Middle Hebrew the Piel form 
of the verb means “to enjoy oneself" (HALOT), and this is perhaps our surest 
guide to the intended sense of the Hitpael in the three texts under discussion.*! 
Hellenistic translators of the Hebrew scriptures seem to have understood 
the word as connoting luxury or self-indulgence, as they typically render 
332 (and kindred forms) by cognates of tpvon (LSJ I. softness, delicacy, 
daintiness).*? To this rendering one may compare the meaning of the Qal form 
of 332 in Middle Hebrew, “be soft, compliant" (Jastrow). This understanding 
of the verb evidently motivates the Old Greek translation of Ps 37.4 (V 36.4). 
The verse is one of a series of admonitions to piety coupled with the prom- 
ise of answered prayer (vv. 3-6), and is framed by contrastive verses which 
describe the fate of those who transgress God's law. The Greek translator 
renders 319 (Hitpael) through recourse to the tpvọń word group, selecting 
as a lexical match the rare verb xatatpvpao. While its meaning is somewhat 
uncertain, it likely suggested some form of sensuous indulgence.? 


3. to refresh oneself (Is 66.11); 4. to make fun about (Is 57.4). At Jer 6.2 the Pual participle 
occurs (see HALOT). 

30 For "implore" see ROBERT GORDIS, The Book of Job: Commentary, New Translation, 
and Special Studies (New York: JTS, 1978), 251, with reference to Arabic šanaja. For “depend 
on" see G. R. DRIVER, “Problems in the Hebrew Text of Job," in Wisdom in Israel and in 
the Ancient Near East, VT Suppl. 3 (Leiden: Brill, 1955), 72-93, 84, with reference to Arabic 
'anaja. 

31 Compare Is 66.11 where the object of the Hitpael form denotes something from which 
the agent obtains pleasure and nourishment. 

32 At Deut 28.56 the infinitive form of 319 (Hitpael) is rendered by the noun tpvgepörng. 
Indicative forms of the Hebrew verb are matched by &vrpvpüo at Is 55.2 and 57.4 respectively, 
and by tpvọáo at Is 66.11. At Ps 37.4 (S 36.4) the imperatival form is rendered by katatpv- 
áw. The same verb is used at Ps 37. 11 (G 36.11) to match an indicative form. The Greek 
version of Is 66.11 thus represents an exception, as do the two translations in Job (22.6; 27.10). 
There is no Greek match at Jer 6.2. The adjectival form 149 (HALOT pampered, molly-coddled) 
is rendered by tpv@epdc at Deut 28.54, 56; and Is 47.1. The word tpv@epdc also matches 
the Hebrew noun 319 (HALOT pleasure) at Is 58.13 (there is no match at Is 13.22), and the 
noun Myn (HALOT 2a. pleasure) at Micah 1.16. At Micah 2.9 nıyn (HALOT 2b. content- 
ment) is rendered by tpven. The same Greek noun matches 3u3n (HALOT 1. life of luxury) at 
Prov 19.10, and again at Song 7.7 where the Hebrew form denotes a "completely delightful girl" 
(see HALOT 2aß). At Qoh 2.8 ayn occurs in an expression referring to “the delight of the 
sons of men” (see HALOT 2ay) and is rendered by évtpb@nua. 

53 See LSJ I. be merry, insolent. Yet this gloss is based on a single attestation (Lucianus, 
Juppiter Tragoedus, 53). According to Hesychius katatpvgde is a synonym of kataonataA do 
(LEH to live luxuriously, to be wanton). 
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At Is 58.14 cultic orthopraxis is in view. YHWH addresses the house of 
Jacob: if Sabbath observance (a “delight,” 339) is marked by self-restraint 
rather than self-indulgence (v. 13), delight in YHWH will follow. The rhe- 
torical strategy parallels that of Psalm 3. An injunction to piety is coupled 
with the promise of answered prayer, which, in the larger context (58.1—12), 
is contrasted with the reality and consequences of sin. In the Greek version, 
332 (Hitpael) is matched by a form of neido (LSJ II. pf. 2 n£no10a trust, rely 
on). Given that the translator elsewhere uses tpvpao (LSJ I. 1. live softly, 
luxuriously, fare sumptuously) as a match for 332, the rendering would seem 
to have been thematically motivated; it is but one of a number of noteworthy 
shifts in this verse. 

The Old Greek translators of Psalms, Isaiah and Job each follow strikingly 
different paths in their handling of 332 in parallel contexts. Yet they do so, 
it would seem, against the background of a conventional pairing of MY with 
members of the tpvpn word group. Given the lexicographical evidence of the 
Septuagint, therefore, there is no warrant for inferring that the use of rappr- 
o1dCopa1 by Greek Job denotes an “ouverture de cceur” simply because it 
matches 319 in a speech situation correlative to repentance. One would want 
independent attestation for this use of the Greek verb in Greco-Jewish litera- 
ture. In this regard, Foucault's sole point of reference is a text from Philo, but 
in fact the passage in question points to another line of interpretation. 

In De specialibus legibus, 1.203, Philo describes the priest who offers the 
whole burnt offering as addressing God parrhesiastically. The point is that the 
priest can only do so because he knows himself to be innocent by virtue of his 
rigorous moral “training” (£vaokobpuevov) in conformity with God's law. 
He thereby “speaks boldly from a pure conscience," rappnotacüpevov 
ëk Ka0apod tod ouve106106,% and can say—truthfully and confidently— 
"these hands are blameless." The connection between speaking freely, that 
is, without inhibition, and moral self-appraisal is crucial to understanding 
the text.?ó 

Philo's use of nappnoióSGopo1 is thus consistent with the Hellenistic usage 
documented by Foucault. Nevertheless there is undoubtedly something of 
interest going on in both Philo and Greek Job when they describe a subject 


34 DAVID A. BAER, When We All Go Home: Translation and Theology in Isaiah 5—66, 
JSOTSS 318 (Sheffield Academic Press: Sheffield, 2001), 194, suggests that the translator has 
chosen and arranged his vocabulary at Is 58.14 so as to avoid unwanted cultic connotations. 

35 The use of the substantive participle ovvei6óg to denote “conscience” developed from 
reflexive constructions with coóvotóa (LSJ. V. 2). See BOSMAN, Conscience in Philo and Paul, 
271. 

36 Compare Pausanias, Hellados periegesis, 7.10.9, 6 uèv 51) nò ovveióótoc énappn- 
oidleto dyadov. 
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as speaking parrhesiastically before God. To construe it as a change in the 
semantics of the verb mappno1dCopa1, however, is surely to put the cart 
before the horse. Insofar as there is a change in meaning, it arises through the 
discursive shift to the vertical axis (that is, the encounter of the human being 
with God, to which Foucault rightly draws our attention), it does not precede 
it. At the same time, to speak of semantic transfer is to lose sight of the main 
question. Why does the verb rappnotóGopnat appear in this specific context? 
Granted it takes on new significance when it is so employed. But why was it 
the right word in the first place??? 


83. THE DISCURSIVE IMPORT OF IIAPPHXIAZOMAI 


A clue to answering the question of “why” is to be found in the opening 
section of Quis rerum divinarum heres (6—7), where Philo takes up the prob- 
lem of Abraham's response to God at Gen 15.13. While one might have 
expected Abraham to have been struck speechless, he instead speaks parrhe- 
siastically. Philo asks, note ov üyet nappnoiav oik&rng npóc deonörnv; 
“When, then, is it that the servant speaks frankly to his master (Loeb)? " 
Quoting a line from Menander, Philo introduces the figure of the trustworthy 
slave who earns the privilege of freely addressing his master, 6tav nôuknrétt 
uèv éavtõ pmó&v ovveiófi, “when the slave's heart tells him that he has not 
wronged [his owner] (Loeb)." The verb ovvotda is here used reflexively: 
the slave knows himself to be blameless. By analogy the servant of God may 
speak freely to the ruler of all things only, 6tav åuaptnpátov Ka8apedy Kai 
TO QU.oóéonotov EK TOD OVVELSÖTOG Kpivn, when “he is pure from sin and 
the judgements of his conscience are loyal to his master (Loeb)." 

In Quis rerum, then, nappnoíta characterizes the servant of God. Again, 
one need not assume a change in lexical meaning. On the other hand, with the 
transposition to the vertical axis, various aspects of the speech situation are 
transformed, including the requisite moral disposition of the speaker. In this 
regard what distinguishes Abraham and Moses, according to Philo, is their 
profound humility. The same idea, I would suggest, is at work in the Greek 
version of the third speech of Eliphaz (Job 22.1—30). As it happens, there 
is nothing in the Masoretic Text which directly matches Eliphaz' injunction 
to Job in v. 23, taneivoonc osavtov Evavrı Koplou, “humble yourself before 
the Lord (NETS)." While the translator's source might conceivably have had 


37 For the significance of this question, see CHARLES TAYLOR, The Language Animal: The 
Full Shape of the Human Linguistic Capacity (Harvard: Belknap, 2016), 17. 
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a form of the verb niv, “be humbled” (HALOT), rather than 733, “to build” 
(HALOT), the motif of humility is no less significant for that, as it echoes 
v. 12 of the Greek text, where the Lord is said to humble the proud. There 
the expression likely comes from the translator. So too he has evidently intro- 
duced a reference to purity at v. 25, ka0apov d& Anoöwoeı oe, “and he will 
render you pure (NETS)." Significantly it is the humble one who is rendered 
pure by God. At the climax of the speech, Eliphaz describes the prayer of this 
individual as parrhesiastic (v. 26). Although we cannot know how the trans- 
lator construed his Hebrew source, the process of thought underlying the 
Greek text is evident.?* Humility, leading to moral purification, culminates in 
the freedom to address God openly and confidently.?? The motif of cheerful- 
ness (iAapac), which comes from the translator, caps the description. It also 
occurs in Philo’s description of Abraham's nappnoio. 

It is important to note further that the syntax of the Greek translation 
is marked. One speaks parrhesiastically not “to the Lord," but “before the 
Lord” (£vavrı Kvpiov). This use of the preposition is significant.*° Within 
Greek Job Evavrı and évavtiov are only employed in the presentation of 
speech when God is the interlocutor. Hence they differentiate the speech 
situation of the one who is addressing God from ordinary discourse. While 
the phenomenon is found elsewhere in the Septuagint, it has no direct paral- 
lel in Greek writings uninfluenced by Hebrew-Greek translation.*! Joosten 
has described this as a “distancing use" of the preposition, marking the gulf 
between the speaker and God, and argues that its occurrence in the Greek 
Pentateuch suggests an Aramaic background.* Subsequent Greco-Jewish 
authors adopted the device, including Greek Job.*? Here it complements the 
reference to parrhesiastic speech by making salient the fundamental asym- 
metry of the encounter. 


38 Assuming that the source read 31vnn, and the translator understood 332 with reference to 
the tpvepn word group, his innovation in this context is not surprising. BEZALEL BAR-KOCHVA, 
The Image of the Jews in Greek Literature in the Hellenistic Period, Hellenistic Culture 51 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2010), 65, notes that in Hellenistic historiography 
tpvepn is regularly identified as a cause of moral degeneration. 

39 BosMAN, Conscience in Philo and Paul, 115, observes that for Philo the ka0apdv 
ovvetddc (“pure conscience") becomes a precondition for parrhesiastic speech. 

40 The use of ëvavtı is a by-form of évavtiov. See JAMES K. AITKEN, No Stone Unturned: 
Greek Inscriptions and Septuagint Vocabulary, CSHB 5 (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2014), 
81-82. 

41 MARIEKE DHONT, Style and Context of Old Greek Job, SJSJ 183 (Leiden: Brill, 2018), 
139. See JAN JOOSTEN, “The Aramaic Background of the Seventy: Language, Culture and 
History," BIOSCS 43 (2010): 52-72. 

42 JOOSTEN, “The Aramaic Background," 58. 

^5 This usage can be explained as an indication of language development within the Jewish- 
Greek literary system. See DHONT, Style and Context, 139. 
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According to Eliphaz, the one who has the moral capacity to address the 
Lord without inhibition is heard. £bSapévou ðé Gov npóc abtóv EIOAKOD- 
ostai cov, SHEL 6$ cot Anododvaı TAG oy óc (22.27), “When you pray to 
him, he will listen to you (NETS)." To this the Greek version adds, droKQ- 
TAOTIOEL OE oot Ölartav óucatocóovng (22.28), “Yes, he will restore to you 
a righteous way of life (NETS)." This specific play of ideas is evoked by 
the Greek translator in a second passage which, as Homer Heater has shown, 
parallels the one under discussion, namely Job's reply to Eliphaz at 27.6-10.** 
Speaking of the impious, Job asks rhetorically, ny »23 PX NIP? (v. 10), 
“Will they call upon God at all times (NRSV)?” The Greek translator, how- 
ever, frames their predicament with reference to the question of answered 
prayer, ij óc ExikaAEoapéevonv adto sioakovdostat avdtod; “As he calls upon 
him, will he listen to him (NETS)?” This deliberately echoes v. 27 of the 
speech of Eliphaz and heightens the contrast.? The righteous one can assert 
his innocence. 

Notable too in Job’s reply is the translator's use of the verb obvotda for 
the Hebrew idiom, "4" °225 mm go (v. 6), “my heart does not reproach me 
(NRSV)." Job knows himself to be blameless; like Abraham he has a clear 
conscience. où yap oóvoióa &uavtQ Atona npóá5Sac, “for I am not conscious 
within myself of having done anything amiss (NETS)." The impious one, on 
the other hand, is on an altogether different footing with God. In v. 10 where 
the verb 319 (Hitpael) occurs for a second time in the Masoretic text of Job, 
the translator again introduces the idea of parrhesiastic speech. urn £yet tıvü 
nappnoíav Evavrı adtov; “does he have any confidence before him (NETS)? " 
Although the noun ra ppnoía is used in this instance, construed with £yo it 
functions as a predicate; hence, speech is implied (pace NETS).^9 Note also 
the introduction of évavtt aùðtoð by the translator, once more emphasizing the 
asymmetry of the speech situation. Unlike the humble figure described by 
Eliphaz, the impious one is inhibited and cannot speak freely and openly.^ 


44 HOMER HEATER, Jr., A Septuagint Translation Technique in the Book of Job, CBQ Mono- 
graph Series 11 (Washington, DC: Catholic Biblical Association, 1982), 85. 

45 HEATER, Septuagint Translation Technique, 85: “Having seen the relationship between 
chapters 22 and 27, the translator presents them in stark contrast.” 

46 DAVID FREDRICKSON, "IIAPPHXEIA in Paul,” in J. T. FITZGERALD, Friendship, Flattery 
and Frankness of Speech (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 163—183, 163, notes that the noun is regularly 
used in this way to characterize speech. Compare JOSEPHUS, Antiquitates Judaicae, 2.52, G 
dé poç TOV Gvdpa kotoviac ÄTÖAAVOLV &yobong åkívõvvov kai TPOGETL NOAANV TV GTO 
TOD OVVELÖHTOG Kai TTPOG TOV HEOV nappnotav Kai TPdG toù GvOpomnovc. 

47 HEATER, Septuagint Translation Technique, 86: “Thus, [Job] 27.10b departs from the 
MT not because of textual problems, but because the translator is following chapter 22.” 
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His situation is dire. In v. 8 the Greek translator introduces the rhetorical 
question, neno0@g mì xópiov dpa oo0ñosrou; “When he trusts in the Lord, 
will he be saved (NETS)?" It seems his prayer will not be heard, and this 
notwithstanding his confidence. 

Returning to Job 22.26, on the reading of nappnoiáGopot here proposed 
the Greek translator squarely addresses Job's predicament. Eliphaz is saying, 
in effect, "Once your are morally pure, then you may indeed speak your mind 
before the Lord." Beyond that the translation is open-ended, and deliberately 
so, it would appear, as there is no parallel to vv. 29—30 of the Masoretic text. 
Rather the speech ends abruptly with, ¿nì d& ó60ic cov £otoi p&yyog (v. 28), 
“and there will be light on your ways (NETS)." The specific force and con- 
tent of the prayer is not made explicit by the Greek translator, but left to the 
reader to infer. 

In this regard, David Konstan rightly warns against reading the Helle- 
nistic discourse of candour in terms of personal self-disclosure.** To impute 
modern notions of authenticity and inwardness to the Greek translator would 
be anachronistic. Rather it seems likely that he envisioned the prayer of the 
righteous one as a form of petition involving reproach. In support of this read- 
ing, there are lexicographical indications that rappnoráčopoar could evoke a 
meaning close to that of both &X&yyo (LSJ 4. refute, confute) and vovde- 
té (LSJ A. admonish, warn, rebuke).? Moreover, as Philo's discussion of 
Abraham and Moses demonstrates, the idea that the righteous one might in 
some sense hold God to account was consistent with certain strands of Jewish 
piety.50 

To conclude, it is evident in light of Foucault's analysis that both 
Philo and the Greek translator of Job took up and re-deployed the distinctly 
Hellenistic idea of parrhesiastic speech as a modality of truth-telling.?! For 
them it characterizes the prayer of the humble, the one who knows him- 
self to be God's loyal servant, and thus has the courage to address him 
candidly in prayer. Dov Weiss observes that here we “encounter something 
new and bold within the Greco-Roman world: an explicit monotheistic 


48 KONSTAN, “Friendship, Frankness and Flattery,” 18. 

# KONSTAN, “Friendship, Frankness and Flattery,” 32. 

5 Dov WEIss, Pious Irreverence: Confronting God in Rabbinic Judaism (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2017), 10-11, observes that during the Tannaitic period this 
idea was opposed by the sages. 

5! See also JOSEPHUS, Antiquitates Judaicae, 5.38-39, who imagines Joshua addressing the 
Lord parrhesiastically after the defeat at Ai (Josh 7.7), rappnoiav Aaufüvetr mpdc tòv 0góv. 
The use of rappnoióSGopno: by the translator of Greek Proverbs at 20.9 is likewise relevant, 
tic Tappyoldcetar kaOapóc civar Ind åpaptiðv. 
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endorsement of questioning or challenging God.” This is a theologically 
rich vein and will repay further enquiry. 
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John William Wevers Institute 
Trinity Western University 
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52 Weiss, Pious Irreverence, 10. 
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Ekaterina MATUSOVA, The Meaning of the Letter of Aristeas. In light of bibli- 
cal interpretation and grammatical tradition, and with reference to its 
historical context; Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments 260; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 2015; 
172 pp.—ISBN 978-3-525-54043-5. 


Les trois chapitres qui constituent ce livre, assez différents entre eux, s'orga- 
nisent selon les trois points de vue indiqués dans le sous-titre. 

Au chapitre 1, l'autrice montre que le récit d'Aristée se construit sur la conformité 
à un paradigme biblique qui n'est pas la sortie d'Égypte, comme on l'a dit (I< exodic 
paradigm » d'Honigman) mais plutót les promesses faites dans le Deutéronome aux 
Juifs qui depuis le milieu des nations retourneront à la Loi. La libération des esclaves 
dans la Lettre, mais aussi la description de la Judée s'expliquent par cet arriére-plan 
deutéronomique (respectivement Deut 30:1-3 et 30:3-5 mais aussi Deut 8-12). De 
méme pour l'attitude du roi grec se prosternant devant le rouleau de Torah. (En revanche 
l'explication allégorique de la Loi et le banquet ne sont pas touchés par cette inter- 
prétation deutéronomique malgré ce qu'annoncent les intertitres du livre). À propos 
de Deut 30:1-3 lA. accorde une grande importance au fait que we-shav et-shevotkha 
(TM) est rendu dans la LXX « le Seigneur guérira tes fautes », alors que la méme 
expression hébraique est comprise partout ailleurs comme « faire revenir les captifs » : 
par conséquent le Ps.-Aristée et Philon (Praem. 162-166), qui tous deux parlent 
de libération d'esclaves, se fonderaient sur des compilations bibliques semblables aux 
textes de Qumrán et rédigées en hébreu, qu'ils connaissent toutefois par des traductions 
grecques. On appréciera l'audace de cette hypothése, qui se fonde sur des preuves phi- 
lologiques intéressantes mais ténues ; d'autres explications paraissent possibles, chez 
des auteurs alexandrins bénéficiant sans doute d'un trésor de réflexion biblique consti- 
tué par des générations de prédicateurs. Recentrer le paradigme biblique sur le Deuté- 
ronome reste extrémement intéressant, puisqu'il en résulte que les Juifs alexandrins 
auraient construit une interprétation selon laquelle la traduction de l'Écriture en Dias- 
pora était prédite dans l’Écriture elle-même, et non seulement dans le Pentateuque mais 
aussi chez les prophétes (Sophonie 3:19-20). 

Au deuxième chapitre, l’A. analyse l'usage que fait le Ps.-Aristée de notions et 
de termes de la critique textuelle, à la suite de Zuntz, Murray, Kahle, Honigman et 
van der Kooij. Les mots oeonnavtaı, ükpiBoc, ówkpipopnéva (Lettre § 30-31) sont 
dûment examinés. Avec ceonpavtat il est question de traductions préexistantes 
(Kahle, van der Kooij) et non de l'état des manuscrits hébreux (Honigman). Cepen- 
dant, les traductions incorrectes appellent une révision par les méthodes de la cri- 
tique textuelle, et c'est pourquoi Aristée décrit le processus dans les termes de cette 
discipline bien qu'il s'agisse en réalité d'une traduction nouvelle. L'A. introduit ici 
l'anecdote médiévale célèbre selon laquelle la recension athénienne d'Homére fut 
établie sous Pisistrate par une collecte tous azimuts de versions multiples, assemblées 
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ensuite et unifiées par un comité de soixante-douze érudits. La valeur particuliëre 
accordée au nombre de 72 n'est pas biblique (faute de mieux, on la rattachait jusqu'ici 
à Exode 24:1.9) mais grecque ou peut-étre égyptienne, car ce nombre apparait sou- 
vent dans la littérature grecque, spécialement à propos de rites et de mythes égyptiens. 
Des grammairiens affirment qu'il existe en tout 72 assertions rhétoriques possibles. 
(Ammonius /n Aristotelis librum De Interpretatione 91.2; 160.30; 219.18 éd. Busse ; 
Anonymi In Hermogenem Retorem Peri Eureseos 7.760.13 éd. Walz). L'A. fait l'hy- 
pothése que le récit sur l'assemblage des po&mes d'Homére circulait déjà au temps 
d'Aristée, avec Ptolémée Philadelphe comme patron de l'entreprise au lieu de Pisis- 
trate (voir aussi p. 79 et 141). Elle pense que le récit de la LAr s'est construit sous 
son influence. Elle admet donc qu'Aristée fonde son récit sur un “paradigme gram- 
matical”, expression préférable au “paradigme homérique" parce qu'il ne s'agit pas 
de faire rivaliser la LXX avec Homère en particulier, les épopées de celui-ci ne pré- 
tendant pas à la sacralité. 

Ce chapitre est trés stimulant dans son projet de montrer que ces récits établissent 
un pont entre l'activité éditoriale et l'attention portée au sens des textes, la premiere 
visant à réunifier la tradition manuscrite (monolingue) en éliminant les fautes tex- 
tuelles, la seconde, à restaurer un rapport correct de la traduction avec sa source. Deux 
points appellent critique : d'abord, si séduisante que soit l'idée que le nombre de 
72 fasse allusion à la tradition des grammairiens, le lecteur aurait besoin d'avoir sous 
les yeux les textes concernés pour juger de leur importance. Or un coup d'ail jeté au 
dernier passage d'Ammonius montre que celui-ci joue non seulement avec le nombre 72, 
mais aussi avec 12, 36, 144, 216, 1296 et 1512. D'autre part, je peine à comprendre 
le crédit accordé à l’anecdote sur la recension pisistratéenne d' Homére, supposée anté- 
rieure au Ps.-Aristée alors que son premier témoin vient quatorze siécles plus tard. Le 
bon sens veut plutót qu'elle soit issue d'une confusion sous la plume d'un auteur dont 
Tzetzés donne méme le nom : Héliodore. Elle dépend de deux récits célébres dans le 
monde byzantin, celui du Ps.-Aristée et celui concernant Esdras le scribe (voir mon 
Naissance de la Bible grecque, Paris : Les Belles Lettres, 2017, p. 137-149). 

Dans le chapitre 3, les perspectives historiques s'élargissent. On commence par 
examiner la LXX comme hieros logos. L'interprétation allégorique d'Aristobule ou 
de Philon est celle qu'on applique aux textes des religions à mystères. L'A. se livre 
alors à une belle démonstration de la parenté entre le judaisme et les religions à 
mystères aux yeux des Grecs. Ceux-ci pouvaient connaître jusqu'à cinq temples 
juifs, sis à Jérusalem, Garizim, Éléphantine, Léontopolis et Qasr-el-Abd ; en outre les 
synagogues sont assimilées à des temples par la similitude des formules de dédicace, 
par l'asylie que leur accordaient les Ptolémées, par leur désignation comme 16 iepóv. 
La LXX utilise le vocable du sacrifice (verbe 06) pour le simple abattage d'une bête. 
Les Juifs d'Égypte ont des prêtres (iepeic) et forment probablement des thiases. Ils 
sont considérés dans la littérature comme pratiquant des mystéres de Dionysos, qui est 
aussi le dieu patron des Lagides. Ils invoquent leur religion ancestrale mais semblent 
peu avertis du contenu des commandements. Appuyée sur les travaux de M.-F. Baslez, 
l’A. pose que dans la société hellénistique l'acceptation des religions orientales, aisée, 
s'accompagne de trois traits : un contrôle de l'Etat sur l'absence d’innovations dans 
le culte, l'usage d'une terminologie s'appliquant à tous les cultes, l'identification 
de la divinité nouvelle à une divinité de la religion officielle. Le contróle royal sur 
la religion égyptienne, probablement entravé dans la chóra par le pouvoir des prétres, 
s’observe sur les Sérapéia "d'outre-mer" à Délos et Priene. Le contröle sur le dionysisme, 
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net à partir du milieu du IF s., se manifeste déjà sous Ptolémée IV Philopator par le 
décret BGU VI 1211 (= C.Ord.Ptol. 29) aux termes duquel les prétres de Dionysos 
doivent s'enregistrer à la capitale et consigner leur hieros logos dans un rouleau 
cacheté. Cette collecte pourrait étre destinée à en produire un texte unifié, ou du 
moins à systématiser la doctrine. La lettre attribuée à Onias pour l'autorisation du 
temple de Léontopolis alerte Ptolémée VI sur de possibles irrégularités religieuses 
des Juifs. 

De tout cela, l’A. conclut que la rectitude du rituel, c'est -à-dire sa transmission 
sans altération ni nouveauté, importait à l’État, et que ce souci devait s'étendre à 
la tradition textuelle dans un milieu alexandrin porteur de hautes exigences philo- 
logiques. 

Sur les principaux points discutés des relations entre la réalité historique et le récit 
du Ps.-Aristée, Ekaterina Matusova porte des jugements équilibrés et soigneusement 
fondés. Ses hypothéses nouvelles ouvrent des voies que la critique ultérieure aura à 
apprécier. La culture hellénistique, la place qu'y prennent les Juifs d’Egypte sont 
envisagées sans a-priori, toujours à partir des sources historiques et en accord avec 
les réflexions les plus récentes. Venant aprés plusieurs études sur le sujet (Collins 
[Nina] 2000, Honigman 2003, Rajak 2009, Niehoff 2011, Wright 2015, pour ne citer 
qu'elles), et cependant novateur, ce livre offre une trés belle contribution à l'inter- 
prétation de la Lettre d'Aristée. 
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Elina PERTTILA, Sahidic 1 Samuel — A Daughter Version of the Septuagint 
1 Reigns; De Septuaginta Investigationes 8; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2017; 254 pp.—ISBN 978-3-525-54057-2 


Elina Perttilä’s study is not the first to analyze the impact of translation technique 
on the evaluation of the text critical value of the Coptic versions for the textual his- 
tory of the Septuagint and the New Testament but certainly one of the most valuable 
and comprehensive ones.! Equipped with the methodological ‘tool kit’ of the Hel- 
sinki school of translation technique in ancient biblical translations Perttilà inten- 
sively studies the rendering of the Greek text of 1 Samuel by the Coptic translators. 


» 


! G. Mink, “Die koptischen Versionen des Neuen Testaments," in Die alten Überset- 
zungen des Neuen Testaments, die Kirchenváterzitate und Lektionare (ed. K. Aland; ANTF 5; 
Berlin: De Gruyter, 1972), 160-299; F. Feder, Biblia Sahidica: Ieremias, Lamentationes 
(Threni), Epistula Ieremiae et Baruch (TUGAL 147; Berlin: De Gruyter, 2002), 79-103; 
G. Emmenegger, Der Text des koptischen Psalters aus al-Mudil: Ein Beitrag zur Textgeschichte 
der Septuaginta und zur Textkritik Koptischer Bibelhandschriften mit der kritischen Neuaus- 
gabe des Papyrus 27 der British Library London (U) und des Papyrus 39 der Leipziger 
Universitätsbibliothek (2013) (TUGAL 159; Berlin: De Gruyter, 2007); C. Askeland, John's 
Gospel: The Coptic Translations of its Greek Text (ANTF 44; Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012). 
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The study was mainly to support the new critical edition of the Septuagint of 1 Samuel 
by Anneli Aejmelaeus in the Göttingen Septuagint series.” It attempts at developing 
a clearer judgement for the crucial question which textual variations in the Coptic text 
against the Greek text are based on the translation technique applied by the Coptic 
translator—changes required by restrictions of Coptic grammar and syntax, and stylistic 
changes conditioned by a more free or more literal policy of translating—and which 
are real textual variants resulting from a Greek Vorlage differing from the mainstream 
of the Greek witnesses. 


The prerequisites for an analysis of the translation technique of the Coptic version 
of 1 Samuel are unusually favorable since there are: 


* acomplete Sahidic manuscript of 1-2 Samuel (Morgan Library & Museum New 
York, ms M567)° 

* 23 further but fragmentary Sahidic witnesses which, however, cover larger por- 
tions of the text thus allowing, at least in some chapters, for an evaluation of the 
parallel inner-Sahidic transmission and its comparison with the Greek text 

° asemi-critical edition and translation of the manuscript M567* 

* some preliminary studies on the textual character of the Sahidic translation of 
1 Samuel? 


Given the fragmentation and extreme dispersal of the extant manuscripts of the 
Coptic Bible and the lack of editions and pertaining studies this can only be called 
an extraordinary situation. Moreover, ms M567 is one of the very few completely 
preserved Sahidic manuscripts, and the edition and translation of its text is one of the 
two modern critical editions of a book of the Coptic Old Testament. In a certain way, 
Perttilä’s study is the text critical evaluation of the Sahidic transmission of 1 Samuel 
as a version of the Septuagint, that what Drescher's text edition did not provide. In 
addition, the appendices include a collation of four fragmentary manuscripts whose 
text was unpublished or published in an unreliable manner. 


? A. Aejmelaeus, Regnorum liber I (Samuelis I) (Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Grae- 
cum V.1; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht), forthcoming. 

5 The situation is even better today since the diplomatic edition (full photographic record 
and transcription) is available in the Virtual Manuscript Room (VMR) of the Góttingen Academy 
project Complete Digital Edition and Translation of the Coptic Old Testament (http: //coptot. 
manuscriptroom.com/manuscript-workspace) under the number sa 2007. 

4 J. Drescher, The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Kingdoms I, II (Samuel I, II) (CSCO 313- 
314; Louvain: Secrétariat du Corpus SCO, 1970). Drescher noted already the variant readings 
of 19 Sahidic manuscripts in an apparatus. 

5 L. Dieu, *Le texte copte-Sahidique des livres de Samuel," Le Muséon 59 (1946): 445- 
52; J.B. Payne, Critical and comparative study of the Sahidic Coptic texts of the first book 
of Samuel (Princeton Theological Seminary: Unpublished dissertation; Princeton: 1949); 
J.B. Payne, “The Sahidic Coptic Text of 1 Samuel," Journal of Biblical Literature 72 (1953): 
51-62. 

6 Drescher, The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Kingdoms I, has been for a long time the only 
edition with an apparatus noting the variant readings of all then available Sahidic manuscripts. 
Feder, Biblica Sahidica, is until today the only critical edition of a book of the Sahidic Old 
Testament (Jer-Lam-EpJer-Bar) noting not only the Sahidic variant readings (including litur- 
gical sources and quotations in Coptic patristic literature) but also the variant readings to the 
Greek text. 
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As Perttilä rightly underlines (Ch. 1.1.) the Coptic version of 1 Samuel, as of other 
books of the OT, provides a very old transmission which partly antedates the Greek 
main witnesses (especially the big uncial manuscripts known as pandect bibles). How- 
ever, the dating of Coptic, as well as early Greek, manuscripts is a very delicate mat- 
ter. In the light of recent progress in research on provenance and dating of the earliest 
Greek and Coptic biblical manuscripts, which stem obviously from the same context 
in Upper Egypt,’ a safe assignment of Coptic biblical manuscripts (and translations) 
to the 3™ century is virtually impossible. Consequently, a dating of the translation of 
1 Sam into Coptic to the 3rd century cannot be based on any reliable evidence. 


Moreover, while for other biblical books (e.g. Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, Minor 
Prophets, Psalms) mostly early translations in Coptic dialects other than Sahidic, or 
in apparently later revised early Sahidic translations are extant, the Coptic textual basis 
of 1 Sam are almost exclusively medieval Sahidic manuscripts (above all, Perttilä’s ms: 
Sa M, A, B, 9-11 century). The few fragments datable to before the 6" century 
(ms: Sa F, I, U, V,* W, Y), as Perttilä notes as one of the clear results of her study, 
share a common textual basis with the later manuscripts. Despite several redactional 
phases and revisions observable above all in the latest manuscripts from the White 
Monastery (Sa A and B) all manuscripts conserve the textual basis of an initial trans- 
lation event (in the late fourth and in the first half of the fifth century C.E.) which 
I called the Sahidic Standard Translation. The textual basis of the Sahidic Stand- 
ard Translation could also be confirmed for the Sahidic OT books: Lev, Isa, Jer- 
Lam-EpJer-Bar.? That means, the translation of 1 Sam happened together with the 
mainstream Sahidic Standard Translation, probably not before the last quarter of the 
4^ century. 

Nevertheless, as the useful synopsis of the parallel Sahidic witnesses shows 
(pp. 23-24), each chapter of 1 Sam is covered at least in some verses with parallel wit- 
nesses to SaM. Given the many lacunae which remain in other books of the Sahidic 
OT again an extraordinary case. 


For 1 Sam only a tiny Fayyumic fragment and some passages in Bohairic are 
extant. As for the Bohairic passages, they are not correctly evaluated here. Very 
likely, as also for other historical books, there was no (new) translation of the 4 King- 
dom books into Bohairic. The Bohairic passages quoted by Perttilä from a publication 
by de Lagarde are actually pericopes from medieval (or later) liturgical manuscripts. !° 
As it has been proved for the pericopes from Wisdom and Sirach!! it is highly prob- 
able that also the pericopes from the Kingdoms have only been adopted from a 


7 B. Nongbri, God's Library: The Archaeology of the Earliest Christian Manuscripts 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2018); F. Feder, “1.1.6 The Coptic Canon," in Textual 
History of the Bible: The Deuterocanonical Scriptures, Vol. 2A (eds. F. Feder and M. Henze; 
Leiden: Brill, 2020), forthcoming. 

8 SaV's reference in Schüssler, Die koptischen Bibeltexte, is actually: sa 207 (vol. 2:2, 
56). 
? Feder, “1.1.6 The Coptic Canon." 

10 A. Vaschalde, “Ce qui a été publié des versions Coptes de la Bible, Deuxième Groupe: 
Textes Bohairiques I: Ancien Testament,” Mus 43 (1930): 409-31. 

!! O.H.E. Burmester, “The Bohairic Pericopae of Wisdom and Sirach," Bib 15 (1934): 

451-65; Bib 16 (1935): 25-51, 141—74. 
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Sahidic Vorlage. The same holds certainly true for the Song of Hannah 1 Sam 2:1- 
10 in the synoptic Odes manuscript Rome, Vatican Library, Barb. Or. 2 (Psalterium 
Pentaglottum). That means, the Bohairic version is practically without relevance for 
the present study. 


Before the main body of her study, the description of the translation technique, 
is presented in chapter two Perttilà evaluates in chapter 1.4 the research history of 
1 Sam including other studies on other books of the Coptic OT which have analyzed 
the translation technique and the text historical position of the Sahidic version in the 
framework of Septuagint studies. Although she is certainly right that the studies on 
Sahidic 1 Sam by Payne!” and my own study on the Jeremianic corpus added to the 
edition? wrongly assumed a pre-Hexaplaric recension being manifest in the Sahidic 
version—like its supposed connection with the so-called Hesychian recension— 
the way she harshly criticizes some (methodological) shortcomings without appre- 
ciating the pioneering character of these studies which have paved the way for her 
own study and its results is, mildly formulated, inappropriate, particularly for a young 
scholar. The phenomenon that, in 1 Sam and Jer, the Sahidic version shows sig- 
nificant additions and changes that adapt passages closer to MT which are often, but 
not always, and sometimes only partly shared with the witnesses of the Hexaplaric 
and Lucianic recensions, and the impossibility to connect the Vorlage of the Sahidic 
version with any distinct Greek manuscript family—exactly this was again confirmed 
by the present study— seemed to make the assumption of a pre-Hexaplaric recension 
traceable in the Sahidic translation. We will come back to this point in the summary 
of the review. 


Especially Payne's study had to start from a much less comfortable material basis 
because Drescher's edition did not exist then. It is always easier for later studies 
benefiting from foregoing research to come to better conclusions. 

“The description and investigation of a translation should begin with translation 
technique", as Perttilä aptly formulates (p. 27). However, her investigation was 
only possible because of the work of previous studies and editions, and the extraor- 
dinary Sahidic textual transmission of 1 Sam which is exceptional. It would have 
been appropriate to underline this in her introduction. Her claim for grater termi- 
nological clarity and accuracy following the methodology for analyzing translation 
technique developed by Ilmari Soisalon-Soininen will have to be proved in her study 
as well. 


Perttilä’s knowledge of Sahidic Coptic is excellent though she shows, like many 
scholars who study only Coptic and mostly only Sahidic Coptic (and only marginally 
or not at all the other dialects) as a biblical version, an unfamiliarity with the history 
of the Egyptian language. Her remark (p. 29): 


"One essential difference between a Hebrew-Greek and a Greek-Coptic trans- 
lation technical study (in the area of the LXX) is the fact that Greek has a long 
history as a written language before the translation of the LXX, whereas Coptic 
as a written language emerged more or less simultaneously with the translation 


12 Payne, Critical and comparative study. 
13 Feder, Biblia Sahidica. 
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of the Scriptures. Thus, there are no contemporary texts originally composed in 
Coptic to which the translations could be compared.” 


is, in the framework of Coptic as a version of the Septuagint (like for the NT) gen- 
erally correct, but it is an inappropriate reduction of the prehistory of Coptic and the 
reasons for the emergence of Coptic as the latest offspring of Egyptian that can 
mislead biblical scholars without knowledge of Coptic. 


First, Egyptian has a considerably longer history as a written language than Greek 
going back to before 3000 BCE, even long before the emergence of the first Hebrew 
literature. 

Second, we have to take into account that strong bilingual milieus developed in 
Egypt no later than the third century BCE particularly in the metropoleis of the Ptole- 
maic and Roman eras. Numerous extant manuscripts preserve a long tradition, mostly 
in the priestly circles of the Egyptian temples, of translations from Egyptian into 
Greek and from Greek into Egyptian.!4 

While the educated and Hellenized Greco-Egyptian upper class could easily receive 
the Christian message in Greek, in the third century CE, the native Egyptian popula- 
tion went through a cultural and religious shift. This resulted in the total abandonment 
of the last vestiges of Pharaonic culture and religion and the creation of a new writ- 
ing system based on the Greek alphabet and complemented by some letters borrowed 
from the Demotic script.? This new writing system, much later dubbed as Coptic, 
served first and prominently for the translation of the Bible into Egyptian. In fact, the 
creation of the literary standards of the Coptic language has been significantly influ- 
enced by the biblical translations." 


Thus, the last examples of the vast Demotic literature recorded until the 3'* cen- 
tury CE and the development of Christian Literature in Coptic beginning precisely 
with the biblical translations written down with the new “Coptic” alphabet are, lin- 
guistically regarded, the same idiom, the latest state of the Egyptian language in a 
transient but partly simultaneous form in the spoken language. 

It must be, therefore, methodologically very important for a study on transla- 
tion technique that the (still pagan) Demotic literature was artificially conservative 
avoiding Greek loanwords which were certainly present in contemporaneous spoken 
Egyptian.!’ Equally or even more important is the fact that the Egyptian and/or Greek 
(loan) connectors like ayw or ae used for rendering the Greek connectors in 
Sahidic Coptic, whose investigation forms a major part of Perttilä’s study in chapter 
two—neither the Egyptian based connectors nor those loaned from Greek—have 
any equivalent in Demotic. That means, we have to take into account and carefully 


14 F. Feder, “1.4.2 Coptic Translations,” in Textual History of the Bible, Vol. 1A (eds. 
A. Lange and E. Tov; Leiden: Brill, 2016), 332-33. 

15 Funk, “Translation of the Bible into Coptic,” in The New Cambridge History of the Bible: 
From the Beginnings to the Sixth Century C.E. (eds. J.C. Paget and J. Schaper; Cambridge: 
University Press, 2013), 536. 

16 Feder, “1.1.6 The Coptic Canon.” 

17 F. Feder, “Der Einfluß des Griechischen auf das Ägyptische in ptolemäisch-römischer 
Zeit,“ in Das Ägyptische und die Sprachen Vorderasiens, Nordafrikas und der Ägäis (ed. 
T. Schneider; AOAT 310; Münster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2004), 509-21. 
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study the possibility that Sahidic Coptic, standing out as a particular codified norm 
of written Coptic,!® may involve forms and constructions artificially made up by the 
translators. '? 


Chapter 2, Description of the translation technique, is an outstanding example of 
scholarship. Virtually all significant cases and features provided by the material 
from the rendering of clause connectors and non-finite clauses into Sahidic (ch. 2.1) 
to the evaluation and differentiation of additions in the Sahidic text and their value 
for “a more careful and accurate citation of the Sahidic within the critical appara- 
tus" (p. 28) of the Greek Septuagint edition are discussed in a very detailed manner. 


However, every example must be evaluated by the reader in its own right, a very 
toilsome task but necessary if we want to use the copious examples presented here 
for an evaluation of comparable phenomena in other biblical translations. Perttilà 
made this evaluation not only for the reader, especially for those who don't know 
Coptic, but also for herself more difficult by avoiding to add consistently a transla- 
tion to her examples. This would have been not such an effort since Drescher pub- 
lished with the edition of the text of SaM a complete translation.”° 

Sometimes, her discussions of Coptic Grammar, as a reference she only uses 
Bentley Layton's Coptic Grammar,?! are not completely accurate. 


On page 37 she discusses a phenomenon that I described according to the Jer- 
material: 


“Feder maintains that, in the cases where a future or an imperative verbal form is 
followed by a conjunctive, classical Sahidic sources regularly eschew the conjunction 
ayw. However. Layton seems to support this only partially." Though, of course, 
such phenomena must be studied over several translations, she should at least have 
followed her own principles formulated before?” and admit that this can depend on the 
corpus chosen for a study. Layton used for his Grammar to more than 90% texts from 
the works of Shenoute and the NT, so the OT is not well represented here. 


The example of 1 Sam 25:34 (p. 39) where the only Fayyumic fragment is extant 
contains some shortcomings in the evaluation of the Fayyumic text. 

The Fayyumic text must be analysed: |MTTE-KwAEM NTE-I €BAA €2A€-1 

“[if] you had not hurried and come to meet me" 

The Fayyumic infinitive form of the verb ‘to come’ is ï (not eT), and it remains 
likely that the Fayyumic translator used as his Vorlage a Sahidic text possibly identi- 
cal with the Sahidic text extant here, a phenomenon regularly observed for Akhmimic 
translations but also for Fayyumic. 


18 Cf. Funk, “Translation of the Bible into Coptic,” 538—39. 

19 Cf., for example, also for other dialects, F. Feder, “Die ‘Gräzität’ koptischer Bibelüber- 
setzungen: Wege der Übertragung heiliger Schriften," in After Polotsky: New Research and 
Trends in Egyptian and Coptic Linguistics (eds. V.M. Lepper, P. Nagel, and W. Schenkel) 
Lingua Aegyptia 14 (2006): 301-10. 

20 Drescher, The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Kingdoms I (CSCO 314, translation). 

21! B. Layton, A Coptic Grammar (2% edition; Porta Linguarum Orientalium 20; Wies- 
baden: Harrassowitz, 2004). 

22 P. 33: „Corpora provide information about frequency, not about what is possible in 
language," quoting from Malmkjaer, Linguistics and the Language of Translation, 131. 
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Sometimes, in the discussion of the rendering of connectors in Sahidic, textual 
variants are skipped, like in the example of 1 Sam 28:4 (p. 55). While the Greek texts 
reads “every man of Israel" SaM reads “all Israel”. Not a very significant variant, 
but a variant that is not mentioned. 


In the example 1 Sam 14:19, the commentary supposes “. . . the redundant verb 
èyevńðn has no Sahidic equivalent, although the Greek connective ae does appear. 
The Sahidic translator has used a circumstantial verbal form to render the Greek 
temporal @c-clause” (p. 59). 

In fact, as Drescher's translation shows: “And, as Saoul was speaking to the priest, 
a very great sound was heard (lit. happened) in the camp of the Philistines,"?? the 
Sahidic translator rendered ëyevn@n with aywwrre but skipped Enopslsto nopev- 
önevog, as a more literal translation of the Sahidic text may underline: “And while 
Saoul was speaking to the priest a very big sound happened in the camp of the Allo- 
phyloi." It would have been definitely helpful for the discussion to add a complete 
translation of the verse. 


Also, for 1 Sam 16:1 an obvious variant reading is not covered. The Greek text 
un Baorkeveiv mì TopanÀ, “not to be king over Israel” is rendered in Coptic 
erpeqPPPO “to let him be king".?^ Though this is very likely only a mistake caused 
by the translator it should be noted in the commentary. 


Another slight inaccuracy appears in the example from 1 Sam 6:20 (p. 71) where 
the equivalent to à fiiov “from us" is missing in the Coptic clause, but present in 
Drescher's text edition NCAO 2a. THN and his translation: “And to whom will the ark 
of the Lord go and depart (lit. cease) from us?" According to the text given by 
Perttilà, the reader knowing Coptic must suppose an omission here while the reader 
who only can follow the Greek text probably doesn't remark the case. The addition 
of a translation would have helped to avoid this confusion. 


A similar case appears in the example from 1 Sam 25:33-34 (p. 86). Neither in 
the commentary nor in the following Text-critical note the different rendering of Kai 
66001 x£ip& pov got “and to save my hand for myself" in Coptic by ereM.x«»2M 
NTA6IX NA “not to defile my hand for me” is addressed. The addition of a trans- 
lation could easily have made this transparent. 


Equally, the example from 1 Sam 6:9 (p. 97) becomes only transparent and 
understandable for the reader not versed in Coptic by the translation: 


"and observe its path, (if) it will betake itself on (lit. give itself to) its way by 
the way of Béthsames. If so, he it is who has brought on us this great evil.” 


The Greek text has: “and you shall watch, if it goes on the way to its own bor- 
ders by Baithsamys, he has done us this great harm, and if not . . .” (NETS). 


?5 Drescher, The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Kingdoms I (CSCO 314, translation), 29. 

24 Drescher, The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Kingdoms I (CSCO 314, translation), 35 trans- 
lates: “(so as not) to be king” not mentioning that “(so as not), though in brackets, is not 
expressed in the Coptic text. 

25 Drescher, The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Kingdoms I (CSCO 314, translation), 12. 
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What is actually present in Coptic, and in the NETS translation of the Greek with 
“If so / and if not" and “this great evil/harm" has been left out in the Greek text 
given by Perttilä on page 97 ending with thv kakiav tavthv . . ., but it should follow 
also tiv pueyóAnv, kai &av prj. Perttilà's comment on this example: “In this case, 
there are more words in the Sahidic than in the Greek. The ei-clause is rendered with 
a circumstantial, without an equivalent for ópiov in the Sahidic" is absolutely insig- 
nificant and misses almost all what should be commented here. 


In the example from 1 Sam 14:33 (p. 115) the missing translation conceals that 
the Coptic reads “it (the people) has eaten flesh with its blood" while the Greek text 
has "eating with the blood". Though this is text critically probably insignificant it 
merits at least to be noted. 


The main Coptic manuscript SaM not rarely contains copying mistakes. In 
1 Sam 5:5 (p. 79) in the rendering of the Coptic text, to avoid misinterpretation, such 
a mistake should be corrected or, at least, indicated: ME20YE2 pa roy must be read 
MEYOYE? paToy “They do not set their feet.” 


A last example from chapter 2.2 “Additions” may close this sporadic survey of 
evaluating and exploring the copious examples provided in chapter 2. 
In 1 Sam 9:5 (p. 135) the Coptic text must be corrected, read: 


MHITWC NTE TIAEIWT AO: €qq! POOYW 2a Neooy: “lest my father cease 
caring about the asses," 


AO (cease) was skipped in Perttilä’s transcription. Moreover, the Coptic verb dis- 
cussed in the commentary KWTe is not the one actually found in the text (NTENKTON), 
but this is KTO. Both are from the same verbal root but KTO is a causative form from 
this root. In the history of the Egyptian language both have developed into distinct 
forms with partly overlapping semantics. 


Chapter 3 explores the "Affiliations of the Sahidic manuscripts and the Greek 
Vorlage of the translator". In an exhaustive survey practically all relevant cases pre- 
sented in synoptic tables are discussed where a parallel transmission of the different 
Sahidic manuscripts is extant and evaluated against the Greek text. 

Beyond doubt, the discussion of textual examples is exhaustive and highly perti- 
nent to the analysis aimed at, however, the lack of a translation and some inconsisten- 
cies in the presentation of the text examples make the way for the reader, especially 
the one not versed in Coptic difficult to follow. 


Only a few examples also from this section. On page 146, in the example from 
1 Sam 7:13, though the second clause is translated here: “they came no longer against 
Israelite territories" (more literary: “They did not continue to come over the confines 
of Israel"), a deficiency in the text of SaM is neither corrected nor mentioned, read: 
MITOY<OY>W2 €TOOTOY EEI EXN NETOW MITIHA. Very probably, the much 
older manuscript SaV had the correct reading in the lacuna so that it should also be 
emended to: Mrroyoy]c2 ee ETOOTOY. 


26 Drescher, The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Kingdoms I (CSCO 313, text), 12, adds at least 
sic." 


“ 
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In the presentation of 1 Sam 7:14 a translation would have revealed that the 
three Coptic witnesses have simplified the first clause. The Greek text reads: 


“And the towns that the allophyles took from the sons of Israel were restored. 
And they restored them to Israel from Ascalon to Azob, and Israel recovered 
the territory from the hand of the allophyles.” (NETS) 


The Sahidic text (SaA deviates slightly) reads only: “ And the towns that the allo- 
phyles took from the sons of Israel, from Ascalon to Egeth, and the territory of Israel, 
they took it from the hand of the allophyles.” 

In the commentary to this example is mentioned that “The territory of Israel is 
singular in SaMV but plural in SaA", but the fact that the Sahidic translator had not 
rendered åneðóðnoav (“were restored") and ànéóokav adtic TO Topanı (“they 
restored them to Israel”) escaped attention completely. The second omission seems 
explainable by homoioteleuton 'Iopan 1° - *Iopana 2°, possibly already in the Greek 
Vorlage of the Sahidic translator, but it can also have happened in the inner Sahidic 
transmission. 


In chapter 3.2.3, SaU the probably earliest fragment of Sahidic 1 Sam is compared 
(vss 1 Sam 14:24-32) with SaM+A. The dating 4!h — 5" century seems roughly cor- 
rect, but rather in favor of the 5" century. Its Sahidic text is practically identical with 
that of SaM and shows no traces of “Lycopolitan orthography”, as the editor of the 
fragment supposed (p. 164). 


On page 168 Perttilà misinterprets my observation on the replacement of the old 
word po “mouth” by TaT po, and finds such a change in 1 Sam not systematic. That 
was not the point, I observed merely a tendency in younger manuscripts of Jer which 
prefer Tampo where older manuscripts have po. po is a very old Egyptian word 
used in Coptic still with a suffix pronoun and part of compound prepositions while 
TaTıpo is a later formation and neologism. The same is, for example, true for the 
words for “hand” TOOT- (very rare full form: Twpe) and 61x. This development 
is described in most Coptic grammars. 


These words for *mouth" are, for example, involved in 1 Sam 17:34 (p. 175). 
In the last clause of the example, not the full variant reading of the Sahidic text is 
addressed. The Greek text reads: "(the lion and the bear would come) and take a sheep 
from the herd," the Sahidic renders this in a quite free translation anticipating an ele- 
ment (mouth) from the following verse: 


NTE pwq XI oyecooy N2HrToy: “(and if) his mouth would take a sheep 
from them; " 


In the commentary to the immediately following verse 17:35 is said: “The Sahidic 
witnesses complement the verb p&2T ‘to strike’ with the object ‘bear’, while Greek 
has only abdtév.” In fact, the word used in the Coptic text is ‘Lion’ (Moy1). Note that 
SaM and SaB use EBOA 2N Tedranpo to translate ëk TOU otópatoc adtOd “from 
its mouth" while SaB uses €BOA 2N Pwd. 


In the commentary to 1 Sam 17:36 on page 178 is said: “SaA (xe E(ENOGNG 
MTTAAOC ‘since he has reviled the people’) attests xe and an optative.” While the 
observation is absolutely correct the translation must be: *He will revile the people." 
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These marginal comments and corrections in no way reduce or limit the value of 
this study. The great importance and the success of the methodological approach is 
confirmed by the clear results and conclusions which the study yielded.” 

All Sahidic manuscripts, in spite of all changes caused by revisions and transmis- 
sion, clearly share a common textual basis which must go back to an initial transla- 
tion event most probably in the 4" and 5" century which confirms nicely my own 
theory of this event termed Sahidic Standard Translation.?* 

The Sahidic version of 1 Sam shows some influence from Hexaplaric-type read- 
ings, mostly these are also encountered in Greek in L (with/without 318 554). How- 
ever, only some of these Hexaplaric-type corrections enter the Sahidic text. In some 
cases, the reading in Sahidic is nearer to MT than any preserved Greek one. Thus, 
a now-lost Greek source lies behind some Sahidic variants. These observations 
exactly parallel my own in the Jeremianic Corpus.” My then assumption of a Greek 
pre-Hexaplaric recension, as already mentioned in the beginning of this review, is 
certainly incorrect. Consequently, Perttilà formulates more cautiously that “one 
cannot know whether scribes working on the Sahidic tradition acquired these read- 
ings from one source, from several margins or from several manuscripts over the 
years. The Sahidic tradition contains some early corrections according to the MT, 
but it does not consistently reflect any particular Greek text type. This textual diver- 
sity is typical of early Greek manuscripts as well" (p. 225). Recent research espe- 
cially on the Coptic versions of the Minor Prophets, which are preserved in various 
dialects, seems to confirm that the Sahidic translators could have taken those Greek 
readings from manuscripts with marginal glosses stemming from the fifth column 
of the Hexapla.*° 

The character of the Sahidic translation of 1 Sam can only be described as a free 
one, the translator did not strive towards formal equivalency and felt more obliged 
to the norms of the target language. 


To sum up, all my comments and observations?! here are meant to be the begin- 
ning of a more intensive dialog with this outstanding study. They can only confirm 
the complexity and the difficulty of the matter that Elina Perttilà's study treats in an 


27 See chapters 3.4 and 4. 

28 Feder, “1.1.6 The Coptic Canon" (forthcoming). 

29 Feder, Biblica Sahidica, 74-78. 

This will be outlined in the forthcoming re-edition of the Minor Prophets in the Góttin- 
gen Septuagint series: 

J. Ziegler and F. Albrecht, Duodecim Prophetae (Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Grae- 
cum XIII; 4th completely revised edition; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht), forthcoming; 
cf. also N. Bosson, “Jonas: La version sahidique du codex Crosby-Schgyen ms 193 et ses liens 
avec la version Paléo-Bohairique du Papyrus Vatican Copte 9 des Petits Prophétes in Coptic 
Society," in Literature and Religion from Late Antiquity to Modern Times: Proceedings of the 
Tenth International Congress of Coptic Studies, Rome, September 17th-22nd, 2012 (eds. P. Buzi, 
A. Camplani, and F. Contardi; OLA 247; Leuven: Peeters, 2016), 821—37. 

5! Some typos and mistakes, like the throughout the study used spelling homoiarchon instead 
of homoiarcton, could be avoided by a more careful proofreading process. However, in times 
when publishers don't offer any editorial services anymore (but take all the profit), and the 
editors of the series don't do this either, when all the editorial work has to be done by the author 
without receiving any royalties, the publication of a book is a burden and a self-exploitation for 
the author/editor. 
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absolutely exemplary way. As she herself underlines: “Clearly, the complexities of 
Sahidic 1 Samuel have not been fully resolved and deserve further attention” (p. 27). 
Every user of the study must engage in a careful reading and evaluation of the exam- 
ples to reach a full understanding of the matter. Since a translation is not consistently 
added to the Sahidic texts I recommend to those who don't know Coptic well enough 
to use, parallel to the study, the translation provided by Drescher. 


Elina Perttilä has set no less than new standards for studies investigating transla- 
tion technique of the Coptic versions of the OT and NT. Not only further editions 
and studies of the Sahidic translations of the Kingdom books, or the historical books 
in general, but also of any other biblical book in Coptic have to take this study as a 
starting point. The difficult situation with the extreme dispersal of the Coptic manu- 
scripts and the lack of proper editions will hopefully soon be gradually improved by 
the Góttingen Academy project Complete Digital Edition and Translation of the Cop- 
tic Sahidic Old Testament.” 


FRANK FEDER 

Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Góttingen 
Góttingen, Germany 
frank.feder@mail.uni-goettingen.de 


Evangelia DAFNI, Gottesschau — Gotteserkenntnis. Studien zur Theologie 
der Septuaginta, Band 1; Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen 
Testament 387; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2017; XV+274 pp.—978-3- 
16-155553-4. 


This volume, edited by Evangelia Dafni, contains the proceedings of Third Inter- 
national Conference on the Theology of the Septuagint, organized in March 2016 in 
Thessaloniki. The topic of the conference pertained to the theme of vision and knowl- 
edge of God as evidenced particularly in the Septuagint and in its reception history. 
Fourteen papers in English and German by predominantly senior scholars are divided 
into three sections according to whether they deal with seeing God, knowing God, or 
both. For this review I have categorized the contributions according to the corpus they 
deal with: the Septuagint itself or Hellenistic Jewish and Christian traditions outside 
the Septuagint. 

A first group of contributions deals specifically with sight and knowledge of 
God in the context of the Septuagint, or the Greek Bible. The question whether 
one can establish a theology of the Septuagint is a matter of debate in contem- 
porary scholarship: newcomers to the topic taking up this volume could get the 
impression that the existence of Septuagint theology is universally accepted among 
scholars. 

Emanuel Tov (“Textual Problems in the Descriptions of Moses’s Ascent to Mt 
Sinai in Exodus 19, 24, 32, and 34," pp. 3-18) offers an analysis of the differences 


32 Drescher, The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Kingdoms I (CSCO 314, translation). 
33 http://coptot.manuscriptroom.com 
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between the Hebrew and the Greek in the selected chapters, organized according to 
the presumed underlying motivation for the difference in question: literary com- 
plexity, a desire for harmonization, or the solution of theological problems. 

Jan Joosten (“Seeing God in the Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint,” pp. 19-28) 
argues that seeing God in Jewish scriptures is at times presented as dangerous while 
in other passages clearly desired. He then explains this seeming paradox on the basis 
of the symbolic value of seeing God in terms of a royal court setting. 

Hans Ausloos (“The Theophany in 1 Kings 19:11-12 and the Theology of the 
Septuagint,” pp. 29-42) presents a detailed and nuanced analysis of the Septuagint 
translation of 1 Kings 19:11-12, in particular the rendering of 7P7 7907 vip as povi 
a pac Aentng at the end of verse 12. 

Mario Cimosa (“The Revelation and Knowledge of God in the Septuagint," 
pp. 43-62) discusses selected passages in Greek Exodus, Greek Psalms, and the 
Wisdom of Solomon to reflect on the theology of the revelation and knowledge 
of God. 

Martin Rösel (“Wie Gott sich erkennen lässt: Gottesschau und Gotteserkenntnis 
in der Septuaginta," pp. 163-176) argues that there are theological developments in 
relation to the concepts of seeing and knowing God in Second Temple Judaism: as 
the image of God becomes more transcendent, statements pertaining to direct access 
to God are increasingly avoided. He illustrates his argument with a discussion of 
Exod 19:3 in Hebrew and Greek. 

Raik Heckl (,,Die Gotteserkenntnis und das Bekenntnis des Darius in Daniel 6,27f. 
[LXX] als inhaltliches Zentrum von 1Esdras,” pp. 177-206) focuses on the paradox 
that arises from Darius's promise to rebuild the Jerusalem temple in 1Esdras 4.43ff 
and the lack of any mention of fulfillment of this promise in the Ezra-tradition. 
He argues for a complex process of reception, redaction, and mutual influence in 
the textual history of the books of 1 Esdras, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Daniel regarding 
Darius's reign. 

Evangelia Dafni (“Gotteserkenntnis in Platons Theaitetus und in der Septua- 
ginta," pp. 221-255) observes that in the book of Proverbs the Hebrew noun nz is 
generally rendered by yvOouç “understanding” or aico@notc “perception” and dis- 
cusses the question of the difference between these two against the background of 
the Greek philosophical tradition. 

The introduction to the volume and the individual contributions do not explicitly 
engage methodological concerns. As a result, some readers will disagree with the 
contributors over whether "theological bias" is the most appropriate default expla- 
nation for certain phenomena in the Septuagint. The question whether one can esta- 
blish a theology of the Septuagint is a matter of debate in contemporary scholarship, 
but left unaddressed in this volume: the authors each present their individual unders- 
tanding of a/the theology of the Septuagint or its translators. The main exception is 
Hans Ausloos. In the introductory remarks to his contribution, Hans Ausloos rightly 
refers to the *minimalists" and the “maximalists” in the field of Septuagint studies, 
stating that *proponents of both tendencies mostly agree on the presence of particular 
theological—or ideological—tendencies within the Greek Bible, they often disagree 
on the methodology that could/should be used to detect them." In laying out the pos- 
sible routes the translator of 1 Kings could have taken to arrive at the Greek, and in 
refraining from presenting one as the actual scenario, Ausloos clearly shows how 
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assumptions about translatorial intent influence our understanding of Septuagint phe- 
nomena that relate to questions of “theology.” 

A second group of contributions deals with the reception of the notion of seeing 
and knowing God in Hellenistic Jewish or Christian traditions outside the Septua- 
gint, such as in the Dead Sea Scrolls, the works of Aristobulus, Philo of Alexandria, 
or the Church fathers. These contributions are in general more methodologically 
straightforward. 

Peter Nagel (“’God’ Constructs at Kirbet Qumran: The Sectarian Manuscripts 
and the New Testament,” pp. 127-142) discusses the rendering of the Tetragramma- 
ton in the Septuagint as well as the epithets used in connection to it in the sectarian 
Dead Sea Scrolls, and their possible link to the notion of “the Kingdom of God” and 
“God as father” in the gospel of Mark. 

Ekaterina Matusova (“‘Seeing’ God in Alexandrinian Exegesis of the Bible,” 
pp. 63-86) discusses the way in which Jewish-Greek exegetes from Aristobulus to 
Philo dealt with the concept of “seeing God” against the background of the history 
of philosophy. 

Gert Steyn (“The Reception of Exodus 33:13 [LXX] by Philo of Alexandria,” 
pp. 87-102) discusses the interpretation of Moses’s request to God to make himself 
visible in Mut. 8, Leg. 3.101, Post. 16, and Spec. 1.41, in the wider context of Philo’s 
understanding of God’s nature and being. 

Gilian Mary Clare Bonney (“Revelation and Knowledge of God in a Patristic 
Interpretation of the Septuagint Text of Exodus 33:18-23,” pp. 103-118) takes up 
the same Exodus verse as Steyn, but looks at its interpretation by Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus in the theological context of the fourth century and of the ongoing debate 
regarding the accessibility of divine essence. 

Dmitry Afinogenov (“A Lost Hellenistic-Jewish Source of Middle Byzantine 
Chroniclers: New Fragments,” pp. 119-126) identifies traces of what he claims is a 
lost Hellenistic Jewish source in the tradition of Judeo-Greek historiography that 
deals with exegesis of the books of Genesis and Exodus in the Slavonic translation 
of the work of George the Monk and in the chronicle of Symeon Magister. 

Dimitrios Nikitas (“Symbolik und Ambivalenz in der Dichtung des Laktanz,” 
pp. 143-159) examines pagan and Christian influences in the poetry of Lactantius, 
with special attention paid to the figure of the phoenix. 

Christoph Elsas (“Prozesse kulturgeschichtlicher Prägung bei der Vermittlung 
heiligen Wissens," pp. 207-219) gives an overview of the continuities and changes 
in ancient conceptualizations of various divination methods from Assyrian traditions 
up to the “Chaldean Oracles," widespread in Syria in the 2nd century AD. 

It would have been beneficial for the reader's understanding and some of the 
authors' efficiency of argument had the English-language contributions been proofread 
by a native speaker. This thematically coherent volume can be of interest to scholars 
dealing with the Septuagint as well as with theological development in Second Temple 
and early Christian literature. 


MARIEKE DHONT 

British Academy Postdoctoral Fellow 
University of Cambridge 
dhont.marieke@ gmail.com 
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Seulgi L. BYUNN, The influence of post-biblical Hebrew and Aramaic on the 
translator of Septuagint Isaiah, Library of Hebrew Bible / Old Testament 
Studies 635; The Hebrew Bible and its versions 9; London — New 
York — Oxford — New Delhi — Sydney: T & T Clark 2018, 265 pp.— 
ISBN 978-0567672384. 


De tous les lieux oü la philologie biblique est à l'eeuvre, il n'en est pas beaucoup 
où l’on doive sonder avec plus de finesse l'intention des traducteurs, que lorsqu'ils se 
trouvent au croisement de la sémantique de l’hébreu dit classique avec celle de l'hé- 
breu tardif — biblique ou post-biblique — ou encore de l'araméen. Le livre de Seulgi 
L. Byun en est la preuve éclatante. Derrière un programme austère et une démarche 
méthodique, qui se limite à l'analyse d'une douzaine de termes ou syntagmes hébraiques 
du livre d'Isaie, méconnus du traducteur de la Septante, il se cache une perspicacité 
et une logique sans faille. 

La méthode consiste à mesurer l'inadéquation de la traduction de la Septante 
à l'acception courante du texte d'Isaie transmis par la version massorétique et par 
celle du texte consonantique attesté à Qumrán — qui souvent le confirme —, pour 
ensuite y déceler, à partir d'occurrences bibliques ou non bibliques, des glissements 
sémantiques ou encore l'influence de l'araméen parlé sur le traducteur de la Sep- 
tante d’Isaie. L'auteur a raison de se méfier de qualificatifs, par trop utilisés, comme 
celui de « (traduction) libre », et d'entreprendre, lorsque la Septante s'écarte de son 
modéle, non la déduction du sens à partir du contexte immédiat, mais une véritable 
analyse à partir des données lexicales qui étaient à sa portée. La compréhension 
qu'avait d'un terme hébraique le traducteur — lequel traducteur était décalé par 
rapport au texte initial, la distance étant d'ordre chronologique mais aussi géogra- 
phique ou dialectal — pouvait en effet se faire l’écho de significations nouvelles, 
sensiblement différentes de celles qu'enfermait le texte à ses origines. Dans l'intro- 
duction à son ouvrage, l'auteur mentionne trés justement les études qui avaient déjà 
montré que la compréhension du traducteur était parfois fondée sur l'araméen et non 
sur l'hébreu, quand ce ne fut sur des confusions graphiques, dont la plus notoire est 
celle des lettres /d/ et /r/, à toutes les étapes de l'évolution de l'écriture araméenne 
(p. 184-185). 

Si le rôle qu'a joué l'araméen dans le processus de traduction en grec de la Bible 
hébraique est de plus en plus pris en compte par les chercheurs, et par l'auteur qui 
apporte de nouveaux arguments décisifs (p. 111 ss), celui de l’hébreu tardif (biblique 
ou post-biblique) reste encore un terrain à défricher. L'apport majeur de ce livre 
consiste dans l'attention accordée aux changements sémantiques pouvant marquer un 
écart entre la signification d'un terme hébraique « classique », pouvant étre polysé- 
mique des la rédaction, et les nuances secondaires, déjà existantes quoique restées en 
retrait, pouvant créer une certaine ambiguité (p. 25), mais qui ont pu susciter de nou- 
velles significations, dont l'émergence s'est produite progressivement et au détri- 
ment des premières, désormais usées ou méme sorties du vocabulaire (les termes qui 
font l'objet d'analyses approfondies sont : s’däga [p. 35-65], kasal [p. 66-87], barar 
[p. 98-109], daka [p. 121-135], ra'à [p. 136-146], “Ser [p. 149-160], h“šaš [p. 161- 
173], samah et sabi [p. 174-180], s’kiyöt [p. 191-200], K?tó" mikmar [p. 201-213], 
damim et salal [p. 214-221]). 

Ces considérations d'ordre sémantique sont nuancées par d'autres réflexions 
sur la manipulation — consciente ou non, selon l'auteur — des mots ou méme 
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des lettres prises individuellement (< word manipulation >, p. 181 ss). On ne peut 
qu'étre convaincu par la démonstration de l'auteur sur la maniëre dont le traducteur 
se méprend parfois au sujet de racines différentes ayant en commun deux consonnes 
(tableau p. 187), ou lorsque sa lecture semble justifiée par une division fautive des 
mots, ou encore par la confusion graphique ou phonétique de certains signes (pour la 
confusion daleth/res : tableau p. 185 ; Sin/Sin : tableau p. 186). La notion de < conscious 
letter manipulation » (p. 184) laisse toutefois sceptique, dans la mesure oü cela semble 
insinuer que le traducteur pouvait exploiter la ressemblance graphique de certaines 
lettres pour modifier à sa guise le texte, en choisissant ce qui lui semblait le plus 
approprié au contexte. Cette réserve faite, il convient de saluer l'effort de l'auteur qui 
tient compte de la question des ressemblances graphiques pouvant induire des méprises. 
La paléographie est souvent mal appréciée par les exégétes, puisqu'il conviendrait, 
lorsque l’on tente d'expliquer un écart de traduction, tenir compte de bien d'autres 
confusions possibles de lettres. À la fin de l'époque perse et au début de l'époque 
hellénistique, le /k/ et le /w/ peuvent également étre pris pour des /r/ ou /d/... Pour 
l'évolution de l'écriture araméenne et les formes de la cursive en cours dans l'Égypte 
lagide, l'ouvrage de J. Naveh, The development of the Aramaic script [The Israel 
Academy of sciences and Humanities Proceedings V, 1], Jérusalem, 1970, reste une 
référence incontournable. S'y référer aurait pu éviter à l'auteur d'énoncer, à propos 
de Ex 30, 23, hypothèse d'une éventuelle confusion entre /d/ et /b/, peu plausible 
d'un point de vue épigraphique (p. 106). En revanche, l'auteur aurait pu relever, 
quelques lignes plus haut, une confusion s/f, doublée d'une métathése, dans le nom 
grec Maofax (transcription fautive de mbth), en 2 Sam 8, 8. De méme, lorsqu'il 
compare les différentes versions de 1 Ch 7, 40 (p. 97), l'auteur aurait pu signaler le 
fait que la traduction syriaque de la Peshitta repose sur une confusion graphique de 
/r/ avec /d/, c'est-à-dire sur une lecture bdwrym au lieu de brwrym, de méme qu'en 
So 3, 9, oü le choix de la Septante s'explique par la méme confusion, à juste titre 
relevée par l'auteur (p. 101). 

Ce qui importe surtout, et l'auteur manque l'occasion de le souligner, est le fait que 
le traducteur avait de toute évidence une connaissance livresque du texte biblique, qui 
ne reléve pas de l'oralité ou de la lecture synagogale, mais du seul écrit qu'il déchiffre 
sans en connaitre la teneur. La chaine d'une transmission orale qui accompagne l'écri- 
ture semble, dans le cas de la traduction de la Septante, interrompue ou non encore 
existante. Il serait malvenu d'admettre une modification significative de la vocalisa- 
tion d'un terme hébraique, difficile à envisager à une époque tardive, en Palestine, 
alors que des indices supplémentaires, comme les confusions graphiques, ne laissent 
pas de place au doute quant à la méconnaissance de la tradition orale, vivante de la 
Bible par les traducteurs grecs. 

A cet égard, il n’y a pas de raison d’imputer au traducteur de la Septante une 
« erreur de lecture » (« misreading ») dans des cas comme celui du problématique 
wsbyh [w’säbeha dans le TM], en Is 1, 27, lu par le traducteur comme w’sibyah < et 
ses captifs », pour ne prendre que cet exemple, puisque ce choix refléte une vocali- 
sation différente de celle transmise plus tard par les massorétes. Ici, comme dans tant 
d'autres cas, il s'agit d'une compréhension fondée sur une appréciation du texte 
consonantique et une vocalisation différente de celle qui fut transmise en Palestine 
et figée plus tard par les représentants de l'école de Tibériade. 

L'ouvrage fait lumiére sur de nombreux aspects linguistiques, mais on peut expri- 
mer quelques réserves sur des points de détails. Ainsi, la traduction de Si 12, 3 
(hébreu) : yn twbh Imnwh rš° wgm sdqh I "sh pourrait se comprendre comme < il n'y 
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a pas de profit [manoah] pour le réconfort du méchant : ce n'est méme pas faire une 
bonne ceuvre >, ce qui est légérement différent de la traduction de l'auteur < there is 
no good for the one who comforts [méniah ou manniah] the wicked, or who does not 
practise charity » (p. 46). 

Le verbe qui accompagne éAenpoobvy en Ac 3, 3 (Npota EAennoobvnv Aaßeiv < il 
demanda à recevoir l'aumóne >, éd. E. Nestle 1904) n'est pas &potóo, comme le sou- 
tient l'auteur (p. 54), mais AaBetv (de même pour Ac 3, 10, où ce même verbe est impli- 
cite : ó npög tiv £Aenuooóvn kariuevosc < il était assis pour [recevoir] l'aumóne >). 

Il convient aussi de nuancer les conclusions quant à la méconnaissance qu'aurait 
eue le traducteur grec d’Isaie de la signification < trébucher, vaciller > du verbe kasal, 
et insister davantage sur le fait que le sens d'« étre faible » semble lui venir plus 
facilement à l'esprit (l'auteur le suggère, p. 79). La signification < vaciller, chan- 
celer » pouvait d'autant plus difficilement étre ignorée que les deux significations 
restent liées (le causatif entraine le sens d’« affaiblir > [en faisant quelqu'un chance- 
ler]). La preuve en est que, ailleurs, d'autres traducteurs du grec traduisent bien ks/ 
par npookönto (en Dn 11 par exemple, comme l'auteur ne manque pas de l'indiquer, 
p. 80-81). L'explication que donne l'auteur, p. 87, de l'effacement du sens de « tré- 
bucher > de l'hébreu kašal est celle de l'émergence du sens < affaiblir > dans l'hébreu 
post-biblique et la concurrence de l'araméen faqqel, du méme sens (mais au haf'el, 
celui-ci peut avoir également le sens d'« affaiblir », comme pour son équivalent en 
hébreu). Cependant, il est difficilement envisageable, comme le laisse déduire la 
démonstration de l'auteur, qu'une substitution partielle de certains mots de la langue par 
des équivalents d'une langue concurrente aient pu se produire alors que ces derniers ne 
sont pas des termes techniques. Le processus d'aramaisation des populations de la 
Palestine reste encore peu compris, mais il doit étre lié à la présence d'une administra- 
tion perse, qui a pu entrainer l'émergence d'une terminologie spécialisée d'abord, non 
représentée par des équivalents dans la langue locale, puis, avec un apport exogéne, un 
emploi répandu de l'araméen à la place de l’hébreu. 

L'on regrette par ailleurs que l'auteur fasse l'impasse de distinguer, à l'intérieur 
du recueil isaien, entre les différents ensembles qui le composent. La question est 
importante car la rédaction des chapitres 40 à 66, en prenant comme un tout ce que 
l'exégése historico-critique sépare en deux sous-divisions) est située à une époque 
où l'araméen commence à s’infiltrer dans la région par la voie administrative. Il 
serait alors intéressant de montrer qu'une rédaction à cette époque garde encore une 
certaine « pureté » lexicale. 

Une méprise récurrente concerne la référence au Texte massorétique (TM en 
abrégé, MT, chez l'auteur : p. 83, 87, 96, 99...). Ainsi, il est impropre d'écrire que 
le traducteur grec « suit le TM », puisque celui-ci, comme d'autres traducteurs des 
livres bibliques en grec (en comptant parmi eux Aquila, Symmaque et Théodotion), 
en latin ou en araméen, Peshitta comprise, suivent ou non le texte consonantique et 
non sa version massorétique, de beaucoup plus tardive. Il est de surcroit impropre 
d'écrire (p. 84, n. 34) que, dans le cas de Pv 4, 19, ot Symmaque comprend käsal 
par le verbe ào0£v£o, son choix serait opéré < against the TM and LXX >, non 
seulement parce qu'il convient, dans le cas de Symmaque, de le confronter au texte 
consonantique, mais ce sens est également attesté en hébreu biblique. 

Des défauts mineurs peuvent (rarement) se glisser dans cet ouvrage qui est remar- 
quable dans son ensemble, telle l’inversion de l'ordre des lettres syriaques $-/-m fau- 
tivement passée en m-I-$ (n. 20, p. 118). Un paragraphe de la p. 227 est repris textuel- 
lement et malencontreusement en bas de page, à la note 5. 
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Hormis ces quelques minimes imperfections, la comparaison qui est établie dans 
cet ouvrage entre la traduction de la Septante et les termes hébraiques dont le texte 
grec devraient étre la transposition est un modéle du genre. Rien n'échappe à la saga- 
cité de l'auteur, qui décortique les textes avec acuité et dans leurs moindres replis. 

On ne peut qu'étre reconnaissant envers l'auteur pour cette belle et importante 
contribution à la compréhension de la démarche des traducteurs en grec de la Bible 
hébraique, qui sera une référence pour les études dans ce domaine. 


MARIA GOREA 
Université Paris VIII 
mgorea@me.com 


Seulgi Byun, The Influence of Post-Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic on the 
Translator of Septuagint Isaiah; Library of Hebrew Bible/Old Testament 
Studies 635; London: T&T Clark/Bloomsbury 2017; xiii + 262 pp.— 
ISBN 978-0-5676-7238-4 (hardback); 978-0-5676-8355-7 (paperback); 
978-0-5676-7239-1 (ePDF). 


This book is a revised version of Byun's doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Cambridge. It is divided into six sections. The first is the introduction, where the 
author offers a broad overview of scholarship on semantic change, the debate around 
post-biblical Hebrew (PBH) and the question of the incidence of linguistic develop- 
ments in Hebrew and Aramaic on the LXX. Sections 2 to 5 are dedicated to linguis- 
tic studies exploring different aspects of the influence of Semitic languages on the 
vocabulary choices of the Isaiah translator. The sections are subdivided into an intro- 
duction and chapters, and each chapter deals with a specific word in the source text. 
Section 2 focuses on the influence of PBH (two chapters). Section 3 focuses on Ara- 
maic influence (three chapters). Section 4 deals with cases in which the translator 
could have been influenced by either PBH or Aramaic—or both (three chapters). 
Section 5 deals with what the author calls “word manipulation", that is, cases that 
seem to indicate some form of deviation or transformation of the word root in relation 
to the consonantal MT (three chapters). Section 6 offers a summary and some general 
conclusions and is followed by three appendices. 

Overall, the book provides a good model for the detailed and technical analysis 
of vocabulary equivalences in LXX Isaiah. The work is very rigorous, and the results 
of each word study are well argued and founded on evidence. Besides the merits of 
the exegetical work itself, the book is also a helpful source of information regarding 
the current state of scholarship on important aspects of Hebrew and Septuagint stud- 
les. Byun's overview of the debate regarding the diachronic study of Hebrew serves 
as a useful introduction to the subject. Also, his discussion on the state of scholarship 
regarding the influence of the linguistic environment of the translator can be of great 
benefit to those interested in exploring the issue further. 

There are also some problematic issues that need to be addressed. Although admit- 
tedly not the main focus of the work, the general overview of the study of semantic 
change could have benefited from engaging scholarship of the past twenty years 
rather than dedicating its two pages to passing mentions of Sapir and Ullmann (undis- 
puted classics for sure, but which do not accurately reflect a current state of affairs 
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from which the author could have benefited). Also, the concept of “word manipula- 
tion” is developed in an umbrella way to incorporate a variety of different phenom- 
ena, and this could generate some methodological problems. 

A major problem appears in the attempt to apply the results of the research to 
broader observations regarding the nature of LXX Isaiah. In his conclusion, Byun 
evokes some staple dichotomies of scholarship on the version, such as the distinction 
between a “translation” and a “theological work in its own right". More significantly, 
he addresses the question of the different approaches represented on the one hand by 
the works of Seeligmann and van der Kooij (which tend to focus in the theological 
aspects of the version), and on the other by the work of Troxel, who sees the transla- 
tor as a scholar with the aim “to translate the book of Isaiah and make it accessible 
and intelligible for his audience" (p. 225). The results presented by Byun certainly 
indicate that producing an accurate and intelligible version was the goal of the Isaiah 
translator, as one should logically expect in such an endeavour. Nevertheless, his own 
formulation of the problem falls into a form of anachronism and a false dichotomy. 
The problem becomes clear when the author drives a wedge between “delivering an 
intelligible and accurate translation" and the goal to “actualise or explicate the pro- 
phetic message of Isaiah." (p. 226). The first problem with this affirmation is that 
this dichotomy only makes sense if the translator had operated within modern per- 
ceptions of literalism, freedom, accuracy, conservatism, and innovation. Our current 
state of knowledge of reading practices of the period does not allow us to ascribe 
these modern notions to the translators. A second problem is that the author appar- 
ently limits theological or ideological interferences to actualization (which he appears 
to inaccurately understand in the narrow sense of Erfüllungsinterpretation). This type 
of reductionism does not do justice to a complex text such as LXX Isaiah and is one 
of the major setbacks in contemporary research on this version. Its reproduction here 
is one of the most negative aspects of the book. 

Thankfully, the main contribution of the book lies elsewhere, namely in highlight- 
ing the complex linguistic milieu of the translator. Byun's carefully crafted linguistic 
work leaves no doubt regarding the translator's immersion in a world where Aramaic 
was a predominant language and where the evolution of Hebrew played a signifi- 
cant role influencing the Greek renderings. From this standpoint, Byun's volume is 
a helpful addition to scholarship on LXX Isaiah and should inspire similar studies on 
this book and other parts of the LXX corpus. 


RODRIGO F. DE SOUSA 
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Kristin DE TROYER, The Ultimate and the Penultimate Text of the Book of 
Joshua; Contributions to Biblical Exegesis & Theology 100; Leuven: 
Peeters 2018.—ISBN 978-90-429-3736-9. 


In 1990, Kristin De Troyer set up the monograph series Contributions to Bibli- 
cal Exegesis & Theology. For this reason, it is fitting that this monograph is the 
one hundredth volume in this series. This book is a synthesis of the research that 
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De Troyer has undertaken on the text-critical value of the Septuagint version of the 
book of Joshua. Before this book, she has already written influential publications on 
the subject from the beginning of the millennium. 

The study focuses on the differences between the Masoretic (= MT) and Septua- 
gint (= LXX) versions of Joshua 1—12, also integrating evidence from Qumran and 
Josephus to the discussion. In the book, De Troyer argues for the thesis that LXX 
Joshua has been translated from a Hebrew source text that is slightly different and 
older than the MT. MT Joshua, therefore, represents a later version (“the ultimate 
text”) that has been edited by late Second Temple scribes from the source text of Old 
Greek Joshua (“the penultimate text"). 

The study is divided into four chapters. The chapters reflect four types of editorial 
changes that, according to De Troyer, the proto-MT editors introduced to the book of 
Joshua. 

The first chapter discusses the phenomenon that MT secondarily adds executions 
of commands that were missing from the earlier LXX version. This chapter contains 
discussions of the narratives about the fall of Jericho (Josh 6) and the battle of Ai 
(Josh 8), which differ substantially between LXX and MT. In addition to text-critical 
argumentation, De Troyer integrates literary-critical observations into the discussion 
and offers a summary of earlier research done on the subject. 

The second chapter discusses instances where nomistic alterations have been 
made to MT Joshua. De Troyer links her observations about the nomistic editing of 
Joshua to earlier work concerning Torah and Deuteronomy-oriented editing. Most 
pages in this chapter are devoted to the text-critical problem of the different locations 
of the building of the altar (MT Josh 8:30-35) between MT, LXX, and 4QJosh*. De 
Troyer reiterates her earlier argument that LXX contains the earliest location, while 
the other witnesses reflect nomistically motivated editing. While Eugene Ulrich has 
argued that 4QJosh? holds the earliest position, De Troyer explicitly disagrees and 
argues that 4QJosh* holds the latest tradition. 

The third chapter is the shortest and deals with the editing found in MT Josh 10. 
The motivation behind this editing was to make Gilgal the central headquarter for 
Joshua and his troops. De Troyer also offers a date for the editorial work. According 
to her, the proto-MT editing took place “before the later part of the 1*' century BCE” 
(p. 133). 

The fourth chapter deals with the different authorial flavors between MT and LXX, 
regarding Moses, God, and Joshua. It mostly deals with the different titles and attrib- 
utes given to Joshua and Moses in the Greek and Hebrew traditions. The main text- 
critical argument is that while in the LXX, Joshua has a less prominent authority than 
Moses, the MT uses small scribal additions to highlight the “equivalence between 
Moses and Joshua". 

Before the conclusions, the book contains a short excursus to the Antiochian text 
of LXX Joshua. Any contribution to this research question must be appreciated, 
since the existence and relevance of an Antiochian tradition in Joshua is a debated 
issue. Through the analysis of test cases, De Troyer finds partial evidence for the 
existence of an Antiochian tradition in Joshua. She concludes that “one can discover 
readings here and there, but these different readings are not consistent and not sys- 
tematic" (p. 164). 

De Troyer's argumentation relies heavily on translation-technical observations 
of LXX Joshua. This is indeed important since only by having a sense of how the 
translator worked, can one deduce what the Hebrew source text might have read. 
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Moreover, since there is no critical Góttingen edition of the Greek Joshua, De Troyer 
often discusses the variant Greek readings preserved in the different manuscript tradi- 
tions of the Septuagint. She also presents in the appendix a helpful preliminary man- 
uscript grouping of the Greek Joshua manuscripts. 

For readers who are familiar with De Troyer's earlier publications on LXX Joshua, 
this volume does not offer new conclusions as such. Instead, it is a helpful synthesis 
of the author's research on the subject up to this day. In my eyes, the newest contri- 
bution to the subject are the many detailed translation-technical observations about 
LXX Joshua and the discussion pertaining to the different manuscript traditions of 
LXX Joshua, including conclusions about early revisional activities. 

Generally, the author does not include much discussion about the counter argu- 
ments that could and have been proposed against the text-critical argument that LXX 
Is earlier. For this reason, the volume will not necessarily convince those who favor 
the priority of the MT Joshua against the LXX. Even though I am convinced that the 
main text-critical thesis of the book is correct, I would be somewhat wary of labelling 
the Old Greek as the “penultimate” and the MT as the “ultimate” text of the book 
of Joshua. Since our textual evidence is randomly preserved, we do not, in fact, know, 
which stages of the textual and editorial development of Joshua are reflected in Old 
Greek and MT. It is entirely possible that there were several other developmental 
stages in between that are simply not preserved. The MT is also certainly not the 
"ultimate" version since this volume already argues that 4QJosh* is later. Other 
rewritten versions of Joshua are also found at Qumran, and one could argue that these 
are more "ultimate" versions. 

The volume is a welcome addition to the research literature dealing with the 
complicated and fascinating textual and editorial history of the book of Joshua. After 
reading the book, one cannot continue studying the book of Joshua without taking 
the Septuagint and its different versions thoroughly into account. Much like Samuel 
Holmes with his 1914 monograph on the Hebrew and Greek texts of Joshua, Kristin 
De Troyer has left a lasting mark on this field of study. 
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Ville MAKIPELTO, Uncovering Ancient Editing. Documented Evidence of 
Changes in Joshua 24 and Related Texts; Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für die 
Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft ZAW 513; Berlin / Boston: De Gruyter 
2018—SBN 978-3-11-059811-7. 


Itis a pleasure to announce this excellent study that really advances the study of the 
ancient text history of Joshua 24 and of the book of Joshua as a whole. The scope 
of Dr. Mäkipelto’s investigation is to study the textual history of Joshua 24 in com- 
bination with the literary history of this admittedly very complicated text. The book 
is a 2018 Helsinki dissertation, written under the supervision of Dr. Juha Pakkala, 
in which the author takes his stance within a new line of research that considers the 
textual and literary history of ancient documents as a continuum. 
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Within the traditional concept, the textual study of ancient documents was in 
search for something like a “ground zero'. According to this line of thought, up to 
that point everything that happened to a text until the document reached it supposed 
definitive form (= ‘ground zero’), is subject to the study of its literary history. From 
that moment on, all changes to the text are a matter of textual criticism. In contrast, 
the new concept, employed, among others, by the author and his supervisor, considers 
the change from literary to textual history as a fluent transition. In the past, literary 
criticism used to be highly speculative, whereas textual criticism was predominantly 
evidence based. Once the textual history of a document is seen as the latest stage 
of its literary growth process, however, editing techniques can be studied, based on 
factual evidence. From the result of this research, tools can be derived and patterns 
observed that may be used for literary criticism of other parts of a text, for which 
no evidence from the text history is available. The author's “documented evidence’ 
approach stands in explicit opposition to the pertinent study by Michaél van der Meer 
in his 2001 Leiden dissertation. 

The choice for Joshua 24 as a subject for the study of the interdependence of 
textual and literary history is a happy one. On the one hand, the combination of two 
farewell speeches in Joshua 23 and 24 respectively, and their mutual relationship, 
has intrigued scholars for a long time. On the other hand, the end of chapter 24 is 
full of traces of working and re-working on the transition from the book of Joshua 
to the following book of Judges. Within chapter 24, there is a lot of layered textual 
material. 

The division of the study is as follows: 1. Introduction (statement of the problem); 
2. Textual Witnesses to the Book of Joshua (MT, Old Greek,*+ Qumran material, 
Samaritan material); 3. Documented Evidence of Editing in Joshua (divided into 
three sections: 24:1-13, 14-27 and 28-33); 4. Literary and Redaction Criticism of 
Joshua 24 in the Light of Documented Evidence (relations to several other biblical 
books); 5. Evidence of Editorial Techniques Used by Ancient Scribes (additions, 
omissions, rewriting and transpositions); 6. Conclusion and Discussion. 


The method used is sound and the author impressively demonstrates that he knows 
very well what he is writing about. The reader can easily follow the line of thought 
and approve the conclusions reached. It may be allowed to present just one fine exam- 
ple. On pp. 67-71, the author discusses the ancient crux, consisting of the presence 
of the name of Shechem in the Hebrew text, while the Old Greek translation locates 
the scene in Shiloh, which was mentioned before in Josh 18:1 without a change of 
location being indicated in the following chapters up to 24,1. All arguments for the 
authenticity of Hebrew and Old Greek respectively are presented and weighed exten- 
sively, before he reaches his conclusion (p. 71): “Due to the ambiguity related to the 
place names of Shiloh and Shechem in the various traditions in the Hebrew Bible, it 
seems that one should be careful in suggesting a definite solution to the question of 
primacy between Shechem and Shiloh in Josh 24. Overall, the arguments seem to 
favor the solution that Shechem was the earlier reading, which has been changed to 
Shiloh due to harmonization with Josh 18-22 and anti-Samaritan motivations." 


34 On p. 23 N. 43 the author wrongly remarks that the book of Joshua is absent from the 
Codex Sinaiticus. That is right, as far as ch. 24 is concerned; some decades ago however, for 
chapters 12 and 13 a (heavily damaged) leave has been found in the St. Catherine monastery. 
See M. Karrer 2012, 600 N. 2. 
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On pp. 130ff. the author discusses at length the important and admittedly very 
difficult passage Josh 5:2-9. He rejects the assumption of a 'deliberate reworking 
by the Old Greek translator,’ as advocated by Bieberstein and Van der Meer. In his 
opinion “it is most probable that Old Greek Josh 5:2-9 and especially vv. 4-6 were 
translated from a Hebrew Vorlage with a slightly different meaning than the MT. This 
Hebrew text is, at least in 5:4-6, earlier than the Massoretic Text. It is the ‘unrevised’ 
version of the circumcision account" (141). Now within this passage, a remarkable 
amount of highly specific of even singular Greek renderings of the supposed Hebrew 
Vorlage can be observed. Within the translated books of the Septuagint, óró tov Kaipov 
(2) is singular; äkpétouos (3) is very rare (and may be the product of midrash exe- 
gesis [E. Tov]); nepıxadaipw (4) as an equivalent for ^5 is singular; àvaotpéqo 
(6) for 797 is very rare; GxevWé (6) for yaw + negation is singular and the same 
holds true for &1opi£o as a rendering for yaw Ni; avrikadtchnui (7) is singular (except 
for a variant reading in Mi 2:8); fjovyíav £yo (8) for 37^ is singular and by1dCo for 
mr is very rare. The extreme density of rare and singular translation equivalents may 
point to the extreme difficulty the translator faced when rendering his Vorlage into 
Greek. It would signal, then, that the Old Greek translator already felt uncomfortable 
with the ‘unorthodox’ statements of his Hebrew text. This observation enhances the 
plausibility of the author's reconstruction over against the statements of Bieberstein and 
Van der Meer. 


Of course there are instances where the reader might reach a different conclusion 
or at least consider different possibilities. In Josh 24:4-5, the Old Greek has an exten- 
sive plus, culled from Deut 26:5-6: ‘... and there they (= Jacob and his sons) became 
a great nation, mighty and populous, and the Egyptians afflicted them (and the Lord 
smote the Egyptians etc.)’. When the author writes (77): “There is nothing polemic 
in the content of the plus," he apparently did not consider the possibility that the 
insertion of this phrase into a translation that according to all probability was made 
in Alexandria, might follow at least an apologetic concern: Israel's God did not smite 
the Egyptians without a reason! 

On p. 78 N. 70 he discusses the insertion of longer plusses into the Old Greek of 
Joshua as compared to the Massoretic Hebrew text and refers to a paper of Martin 
Rösel, who “argues that the translator could have introduced some long plusses to the 
text (Josh 6:26; 16:10; 21:42; 24:31; 24:33) to bring Joshua into closer conformity 
with the later historical books. This would have been necessary since the other former 
prophets were not yet translated. The suggestion is improbable, since such a redac- 
tor-translator would have probably been more systematic. As Van der Meer (2004, 
90) pointed out, he would have somehow hinted towards such key figures as David 
and Solomon, as the redactor of 40522 has done. Moreover, this is not a phenomenon 
that is otherwise known in the study of the LXX translation." This is not a valid 
refutation of Rósel's suggestion, however, as the same argument would also hold true 
for the presence of these plusses in a Hebrew Vorlage. 

In 24:27 we find two plusses in the Old Greek that are discussed in connection 
with each other on pp. 113ff. (cf. pp. 99f.). Here, an opposition is being made between 
words of the Lord spoken ‘today’ and a testimony of the erected stone “in the last 
days’ (én’ &oyáxov TOV fjuepov). The author accepts the additional words ‘at the last 
days’ in the end of the verse as original over against their omission in the Massoretic 
Text: “The reading ‘and it shall be in your midst a witness at the last days whenever 
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you rebel against the Lord my God’ (OG) is more despairing, since it highlights 
the possibility of apostasy “at the last days,’ while the context of Josh 24 underlines 
the faithfulness of the Israelites." Here, however, it may be allowed to remind of an 
observation by Robert Hanhart (1966, 44f.). In his essay on “the importance of Sep- 
tuagint research for theology' he describes a specific tendency in Hellenistic Judaism 
to stretch out hopefully for a future consummation. This tendency finds its expression 
at several places in the Greek translation of Scriptures dating from this period. “Es ist 
ein behutsames Wachstum in dieser Richtung. Aber es ist dem geübten Auge sichtbar 
und läßt sich nicht leugnen. Bedeutsam ist aber, daß es zuerst ein kontinuierliches 
Wachstum aus dem vorgegebenen alttestamentlichen Zeugnis in der Ursprache ist und 
seine Kräfte nicht aus anderen Bereichen bezieht“ (o.c., 45). In this case there was an 
inner-biblical incentive in so far as the idea of future apostasy, in combination with 
the relatively rare word AN, occurs in a comparable narrative context: Moses’ fare- 
well speech in the end of Deuteronomy (778 in 32:1). A similar expression ‘at the 
last days’ (£oyaxov tov fjugpov) is being used in Deut 31:29 (as noticed also by the 
author) and its quotation in the Old Greek of Josh 24:27 would signal the reader that 
in this context the same issue is at stake.?? 


Unfortunately, the study is disfigured by a large number of smaller mistakes and 
inaccuracies. On pp. 55 (24:11,12) the sequence of the lemmata in the apparatus does 
not match with their appearance in the text. On p. 56 there is an incorrect entry from 
24:14 in the apparatus to v. 13. The footnote on p. 143 belongs to the text of p. 142. 
In the bibliography on p. 291 the 2011 commentary of Hartmut Rósel is wrongly 
a to Martin Rösel. On p. 58, 1. 3 from page bottom read ‘due to’ instead of ‘due 

> On p. 69, 1. 6 from page bottom read ‘site’ instead of ‘sight.’ On p. 83, Il. 8-9 
ary is thus the same as preserved ... is the fidelity to >the< YHWH.’ On p. 91,1. 13 
read ‘the number.’ On p. 125, 1. 2 from page bottom read ‘Kat’ instead of ‘ai.’ On 
p. 166 Note 2 read ‘Maspero’ instead of ‘Maspeo.’ On p. 175, 1. 2 the second ‘also’ 
in ‘also known also elsewhere’ should be deleted. On p. 183, 1. 12 read ‘statute’ 
instead of ‘statue.’ On p. 190, 1. 17 read ‘raise’ instead of ‘raises.’ On p. 205,1. 5 from 
page bottom read: ‘Furthermore, it is safe to assume.’ On p. 221, 1. 6 from page bot- 
tom read *1953' instead of ‘1958.’ On p. 235, 1. 9 read ‘2015’ instead of ‘2016.’ On 
p. 252, 1. 14 delete one instance of ‘missing.’ On p. 255, 1. 14 from page bottom read 
“may have been made.’ 

A couple of mistakes concerns Hebrew and Greek parts of text: On p. 66, 1. 14 
read rov? instead of pu. On p. 76 (OG Deut 26:5) the translation of 12.006 
TOAD is not ‘numerous, mighty’ but ‘rich in number.’ On pp. 94 (24:19) and 117, 
l. 7 the segmentation of 817 is wrong (N31 is subject of the nominal clause and 
stands in the last position, as witnessed also by the massoretic accentuation). On 
p. 102, ll. 8-7 from page bottom there is an incorrect line break nas | sos. On 
p. 118 (Note to 24:29) read inoovv instead of i£covv. On p. 142 (Josh 5:6) read 
Sapa instead of 9132. On p. 146, 1. 11 read non instead of n»mi. On p. 164 
(Samlosh 22:10) read NAX2 instead of nax2. On p. 165 (SamJosh 22:14) read D’Ty 


35 For more details, see the present author's ,Eschatologisierung in der griechischen Uber- 
setzung des Buches Josua,‘ in: J.W. Dyk, P.J. van Midden, K. Spronk, G.J. Venema (eds.), 
The New Things. Eschatology in Old Testament Prophecy. Festschrift for Henk Leene (ACEBT 
Suppl. Ser. 3), Maastricht 2002, (107-117) 110-113. 
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instead of o-T2y and in SamJosh 22:16 read bp instead of now . On pp. 165-6 
(SamJosh 22:19 and 21) read vv instead of Kw. On p. 166 (SamJosh 22:22) 
read naar instead of 72797. On pp. 164-166 there is a considerable number of 
inaccurate translations. On p. 253, Il. 2-1 from page bottom there is once again an 
incorrect line break sir? | mana. 


Apart from typing errors as listed above, there is also a couple of errors in language 
and style or accuracy of expression. On p. 65, 1. 14 from page bottom and 76, 1. 13 
from page bottom read ‘point to’ instead of ‘point out.’ On p. 89, 1. 9 from page bot- 
tom read ‘nations’ instead of ‘leaders.’ On p. 99, 1. 16 from page bottom read ‘marked 
with an obelus as witnessed in the Syrohexapla.’ On the same page, 1. 6 from page 
bottom read ‘asterisk’ instead of ‘obelus.’ On p. 111, 1. 10 read ‘this exact Hebrew 
expression.’ On p. 147, 1. 8 from page bottom after ‘while Judges’ insert ‘addition- 
ally.” On p. 148 N. 247 the reference to Auld 2005 remains unclear. On p. 172, 1. 
12 ‘complexity’ seems more adequate than ‘difficulty.’ On p. 190, Il. 3-2 from page 
bottom within a small range of words, ‘direction’ is used twice. On p. 194, 1. 11 read 
“the key features of these texts' instead of “these key features of the texts.' On p. 204, 
1. 12 from page bottom the combination of ‘developmental’ and ‘development’ is 
awkward. On p. 206, 1. 14 read “stages for some of which documented evidence has 
likely not been preserved' instead of “stages of which documented evidence for some 
has likely not been preserved.’ On p. 228, 1. 13 from page bottom before ‘an earlier 
and original book connection’ insert ‘the model of.’ On p. 229, 1. 13 from page bot- 
tom read “in other words, the fact that the dead’ instead of ‘in other words, that the 
dead.’ On p. 230, 1. 16 read ‘dependent’ instead of ‘depended.’ On p. 238, 1. 2 read 
‘elements’ instead of ‘element.’ On p. 275,1. 12 from page bottom ‘plausibility’ (or 
‘certainty”) seems more suitable to the context than “possibility.” On pp. 170, 1. 14 from 
page bottom, 171,1. 13 and 208, 1. 7 the definite article was left out, on p. 191,1. 11 it 
was wrongly used. On p. 187, 1. 11, 225, 1. 3 from page botttom, 226, l. 1, 229, 1. 3, 
238, 1. 9 and 240, 1. 15 read “closer to’ instead of “closer.” 


Yet, notwithstanding these many inaccuracies, the author presented a very fine 
study, from which the present author has learnt very much and we may hope to see 
more work from his hands in the future. 
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Tuukka KAUHANEN, Lucifer of Cagliari and the Text of 1-2 Kings; Septuagint 
and Cognate Studies 68; Atlanta, GA: SBL Press 2018; XV and 426 pp. 
—ISBN 978-1628372052. 


Tuukka Kauhanen is known for his earlier work The Proto-Lucianic Problem in 
1 Samuel (Göttingen 2012) which concludes with the following words: “I hope my 
study has demonstrated the value of the MS group L as a textual witness: under the 
recensional layer(s) there is an ancient text that preserves very old, even original 
readings that have not been preserved in B and most other witnesses. Such readings 
can be found, for instance, in cases in which L agrees with the early church fathers, 
especially Irenaeus. This also confirms the value of the early church fathers as tex- 
tual witnesses". T. Kauhanen dedicates this new book precisely to the study of the 
text of 1-2 Kings in the works of the church father Lucifer of Cagliari: De Athanasio 
libri 2, De non conveniendo cum haereticis, Moriendum esse pro Dei filio, De non 
parcendo in deum delinquentibus, De regibus apostaticis. He begins by stating that 
Lucifer's quotations from Kings are the most extensive of the Old Latin (OL) textual 
witnesses for the LXX. The OL can assist in the task of discerning the revisional 
elements in the kaige and pre-Lucianic (L) textual traditions and choosing the best 
variant in order to reach the “oldest attainable" Greek translation, commonly called 
the Old Greek (OG). The significant differences of order and length between the 
Greek and the Hebrew Masoretic texts suggest that the Hebrew text underwent liter- 
ary growth still at a very late stage. 

The method is to compare all of Lucifer's quotations from Kings with the other 
extant Greek witnesses as well as OL witnesses where available. The text-critical 
analysis identifies Lucifer's readings resulting from an inner-Greek or inner-Latin 
development during the transmission of the text or from Lucifer-s manner of quota- 
tion, but also brings out noteworthy readings by Lucifer that are suggested to go back 
to Hebrew readings and become “a reliable witness to an ancient Hebrew reading, 
namely, that of the Hebrew base text of the LXX, witnessed by the OG reading wit- 
nessed by Lucifer (p. 3). The observation that Lucifer does not attest either the kaige 
revision or the Lucianic revision, at least not in a pure form, allows the hypothesis 
that “Lucifer’s LXX text is essentially the original text, with occasional corruptions 
and peculiarities relating to the Latin translation and Lucifer's manner of quota- 
tion" (p. 9, author underline). Lucifer can attest Greek readings that have been lost 
in all the other witnesses. These readings may go back to the Old Greek and ulti- 
mately to the Septuagint's Hebrew Vorlage. 

Tuukka Kauhanen is very aware of the methodological problem of using for text- 
critical purposes the indirect evidence of daughter versions and quotations by ancient 
authors. One of these problems is whether Lucifer used existing Latin translations 
or translated himself. The question of whether there ever existed a single OL trans- 
lation for Kings is open to debate (p. 5). In the final conclusions the author affirms 
that Lucifer's agreements and disagreements with the other two important pre-Vulgate 
Latin witnesses, La!!5 and LaM, do not support the conclusion that these Latin texts 
went back to a single OL translation. Only for some verses can such a claim be made 
(most notable for 2 Kgs 2:11—12) (p. 314). In the opinion of this reviewer this ques- 
tion must be raised taking into account the history of the OL text in the Heptateuch 
and in prophetic books such as Isaiah. According to B. Fischer and R. Grayson the 
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history of the OL is basically that of a progressive “Europeanization” of the African 
text, in the sense of improving the style and vocabulary of the text and adapting 
the translation to Greek models different from those used by the first translator of 
each book. In any case, the base text of the possible different OL translations is an 
Antiochene Greek (L). 

The main body of the work is devoted to the detailed study of Lucifer's readings 
in the non-kaige section (Part I, pp. 21-190) and in the kaige section (Part IL, pp. 191— 
314). Lucifer's quotations from the books of Kings range from a couple of verses 
to as long as twenty-nine verses, around 11 percent of the whole text of Rahlfs's 
LXX edition. The author studies the blocks of Lucifer readings verse by verse and 
reading by reading, with the corresponding apparatus of variants of the Greek tradi- 
tion and of the LXX's versions. The analysis of each block of readings, for example 
of 1 Kgs 12:24g-m (13:1-11 in the Antiochene text), ends with a “conclusion” in 
which the author indicates the most important contribution of the text of Lucifer and 
summarizes his own position on the matter. 

It is not possible to give here an idea of the detailed study of each of Lucifer's 
variants in relation to those of the other testimonies. The text attested by Lucifer 
does not contain the LXX's hexaplaric additions, not even those that entered the 
Lucianic text, although in some instances “such a case could be made" (p. 111 
and 221). Lucifer contributes to isolate the variants of the Lucianic text, such as the 
addition of explanatory elements and typical double readings. In this way, Lucifer 
contributes to recognizing the pre-Lucian text prior to the hexaplaric and Lucian 
revisions. Lucifer's text also helps to identify elements of the kaige recension such 
as the addition of oca after the OG expression av0 ov (4 Kgdms 10:30) attested 
by the Antiochene text and the OL (quia La''5, propter quod or quoniam Luc) 
(p. 205). Lucifer and La!? follow the Antiochene text that attests to the OG omis- 
sion of 3 Kgdms 13:25a against Rahlfs’ edition (p. 104-106). Some of Lucifer's 
coincidences with L may have literary-critical implications such as the omission 
of 3 Kgdms 18:37a that “may be original" (p. 159—163 and 172). In the opinion of 
this reviewer it is possible to go beyond what T. Kauhanen proposes in that L and 
OL help to reconstruct the oldest form of the text of vv. 36-37, which featured the 
uninterrupted sequence ótt ov... OTL o0... = AN) NN: "that you, Yahweh, are 
God and that you have turned their hearts back". The insertion of the reference to the 
prophet broke this structure introducing a reference in 1st person: “that you... [that I 
am... and I have...] and you..." (cf. “The Text-critical Value of the Old Latin in 
Postqumranic Textual Criticism (1 Kgs 18:26-29.36-37)” in From 4QMMT to Resur- 
rection. Mélanges qumraniens en hommage à Émile Puech, ed. F. García Martínez, 
A. Steudel and E. Tigchelaar [Leiden: Brill, 2006], 313-332). The author argues 
that in 4 Kgdms 21:12 Lucifer changed ody ottac, “Not so”, to propter hoc for 
contextual reasons. But the whole picture of the variants ody obtog / ài 10010, 
"therefore", suggests rather that oby obtogc is a kaige or kaige-like revision of OG 
Ot TOÙTO (12? „NUR 72°) towards the secondary Hebrew Tp. Lucifer simply trans- 
mits the OL reading that translates the pre-Lucian text or OG 610 tobdto. According 
to T. Kauhanen in 4 Kgdms 21:1.5 “Lucifer may follow 19' in reading ‘mother’ in 
the genitive (tig untpög matris), but using the genitive or dative when introducing 
the name of the person varies both in Greek and Latin. Thus the agreement is not 
striking." (p. 209). However, the distribution of the variants between the no-kaige 
and kaige sections throughout 3-4 Kingdoms shows that the genitive tig untpög is 
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the OG version, whereas the dative th untpi is a kaige characteristic. In this case 
Lucifer and 19' preserve the OG (övona) ths untpöc. In general, T. Kauhanen 
seems to be too cautious when judging the origin and value of Lucifer's readings, 
even when he affirms that Lucifer *may cautiously be accepted as witnessing the 
probable OG reading &vornıov” (p. 213). 

The short text of Lucifer in 4 Kgdms 21:4—5a et aedificauit sacrarium in duobus 
aedibus domus domini ignores “in the house of the Lord, of which the Lord had 
said, ‘In Jerusalem I will put my name". According to T. Kauhanen who discusses 
A. Schenker's opinion “...it is not reasonable to suggest that Lucifer witnessed a form 
of the text that was so early that it did not yet contain that theme" (231). However, 
21:4 looks like an addition inserted via a ring composition (Wiederaufnahme): *He 
built an altar [...? He built an altar]...". The theme of the “altar built in the name of 
the Lord" is part of an interpolation in 1 Kgs 10:31-32a, where L and Lucifer omit 
"in the name of the Lord". The same theme— "this place (Jerusalem) of which you 
said, ‘My Name shall be there, ”—is part of another interpolation in 1 Kgs 8:29 
introduced by a ring composition, whose text is better preserved in LXX. Also in 
3 Kgdms 12:24a, LXX preserves the text of 14:21 free of the gloss “the city that the 
Lord had chosen out of all the tribes of Israel, to put his name there" (MT 14:21). 
The late redactional addition of 2 Kgs 23:26-27 includes the reference to “the house 
of which I said ‘My name is there" (D. Carr, The Formation of the Hebrew Bible: 
A New Reconstruction [Oxford: OUP, 2011], 234). An OL variant can take us very 
far in the textual and literary analysis of the books of Kings. T. Kauhanen frequently 
draws attention to this under the heading “Literary-Critical Considerations." 

In “Part 3: Text-Historical Conclusions" (pp. 315—346) the author points out 
eighteen instances in which with at least some probability “the hypothetical OG text 
witnessed by Lucifer may occasionally have preserved the reading of the Hebrew 
Vorlage of the LXX against most or all of the other Greek witnesses" (p. 316): 
1 Kgs 11:34; 12:27; 13:25; 16:33; 21[20]:10; 2 Kgs 2:12; 21:4; 21:5.6.13.15; 
23:3[2x].4[2x].11.12. In 1 Kgs 12:27 the shorter form attested by Lucifer and L?!” 
reflects “probably the form of the LXX Vorlage". MT was expanded with “they 
will kill me" and later with “and return to King Rehoboam of Judah" (pp. 66-68 
and 316). Going somewhat beyond these proposals this reviewer would add that the 
LXX Vorlage and MT (LXX?) seem to be the product of two Hebrew readings with 
the same beginning: “the heart of this people will turn again to the Lord and they will 
kill me” 333m mm or nm avg 2» aw) and “the heart of this people will turn again 
to their lord, to Rehoboam king of Judah" (EYITI am wow nmm oya 25 av 
mmm). The juxtaposition of both readings explains the strange doublet npög 
KUPLOV Kai xoptov abtóv (LXXP) included in Rahlfs’ edition. As T. Kauhanen con- 
cludes “working one's way from a fourth century Latin witness through the Greek 
to the Hebrew proves to be worthwhile" (p. 319). 

The book finally offers two broad and useful appendices. The first is a list of Luci- 
fer's readings, classified in kaige and kaige-type, hexaplaric, lucianic, errors and free 
variants, special readings by Lucifer, agreements with Latin witnesses against Greek 
witnesses and agreements / disagreements between the Latin witnesses. The second 
appendix reproduces the text of Lucifer in Latin and English (pp. 347—404). The book 
closes with a bibliography and indexes of ancient sources and modern authors. 

The observations offered above are but a few examples that highlight the impor- 
tance of the contribution of T. Kauhanen for textual criticism and critical editing of 
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LXX, specifically with regard to the task of differentiating between the Lucianic, 
kaige, and pre-Lucianic readings, determining the Old Greek reading on numerous 
occasions, and ultimately recognizing the underlying Hebrew text to LXX. This book 
is very welcome in the current scene of the flourishing LXX studies, to which the Old 
Latin has much to contribute. 


JULIO TREBOLLE 

Universidad Complutense de Madrid, 
Madrid, Spain 

trebolle@filol.ucm.es 


Meredith J. STONE, Empire and Gender in LXX Esther, Early Judaism and 
its Literature 48; Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 2018; xiv + 338 pp. —ISBN 
978-1628372311. 


Though the Greek Esthers—both Old Greek/LXX and Alpha-Text/Lucianic—have 
garnered much redactional and text-critical study as translations of and additions to 
their Hebrew Vorlage, their holistic analysis as Hellenistic compositions remains 
underexamined. When they do treat the Greek versions, Esther commentaries typi- 
cally treat the Greek Additions piecemeal alongside the MT, rather than commenting 
on the whole of the LXX or AT Esther —with the exception of Cavalier's 2012 Bible 
d'Alexandrie contribution.%6 

Enter Stone's superb synchronic study of LXX Esther through the lenses of empire 
and gender. Stone reads LXX Esther as a competition between two hegemonic mas- 
culinities, God and Artaxerxes, in which other characters negotiate power through 
means both public and disguised. Its analysis works on three levels. First, a close nar- 
rative reading of various characters’ words, deeds, and intentions throughout the book 
reveals both hints of and gaps in how each character negotiates power. Using the dual 
lens of gender and empire, Stone then shows how these negotiations play out in the 
story-world of Artaxerxes' kingdom. Finally, she suggests how ancient Jewish readers 
living under empire may have connected LXX Esther to their own circumstances, 
particularly in first-century BCE Ptolemaic Alexandria and Hasmonean Judea. Over- 
all, her book displays a welcome degree of methodological sophistication and adroitly 
nuances current contextual readings of both LXX (and, by extension, MT) Esther 
from postcolonial and feminist angles. 

As is typical for a study of this sort, Stone's first chapter reviews previous litera- 
ture and establishes the terms and concepts she will employ throughout the book. 
Although she surveys the typical preliminaries—dating, textual relations, contexts of 
authorship—she avoids hard opinions on those issues. Rather, she reads LXX Esther 
synchronically, relatively independent of its relationship with AT or Vorlage; and 
while she places LXX Esther in Hellenistic Jewish audiences, she avoids claims about 
the place or date of LXX Esther's translation or authorship. She then introduces her 
twin lenses: empire and gender. Her analyses of empire draw strongly from Scott's 
Domination and the Arts of Resistance, as well as postcolonial concepts such as 


36 Claudine Cavalier, Esther, La Bible d'Alexandrie 12 (Paris: Cerf, 2012). 
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negotiation, mimicry, and ambivalence." Her gender analysis framework departs from 
previous feminist readings: she foregrounds masculinity as a performance. Through- 
out, she aims to move beyond simplistic evaluations of the book as either pro- or anti- 
empire, pro- Vashti or pro-Esther. 

Given the famously rapid and dramatical reversals in Esther, Stone logically struc- 
tures her book as a close commentary on the Greek text, deploying the standard MT 
commentaries where needed. Seven chapters follow the narrative. Chapter 2 shows 
how Addition A's apocalyptic genre shifts Esther from a national to a cosmic or even 
eschatological frame: Mordecai and Haman do not only represent their people, but 
their deities, respectively the God of Israel and the king Artaxerxes. Especially appre- 
ciated is Stone's identification of allusions of and echoes to other LXX apocalyptic 
visions, including Daniel and First Isaiah (75—78), in LXX Addition A. Chapter 3 
(on 1:1-12a) reads the banquet scenes as a presentation of royal male power which 
Vashti's defiance calls into question. By making her hidden transcript of resistance a 
public act of defiance, Vashti reveals the empire's true nature not as benevolent civi- 
lization, but as cruel patriarchy which the emperor must immediately reaffirm. In her 
chapter 4 (on 1:12b-2:20), Stone shows how these decrees ironically create new 
opportunities for disempowered groups to negotiate power through submitting their 
young virgins to the sexual competition for queen. Enter Mordecai, who in 2:21-3:13 
and Addition B (chap. 5), sets up a contest with Haman through his act of public defi- 
ance. Here Stone intriguingly describes Mordecai as under masculine threat, since his 
wife, Esther, is with the king (167). Just as the decree about Vashti makes explicit the 
empire's exercise of male power, so Haman's ghostwritten decree in Addition B ren- 
ders false the empire's cosmopolitan vision, showing instead an intolerance for ethnic 
minorities. 

Remaining chapters follow the Jews as they seek to negotiate power through vari- 
ous means to avoid the coming genocide. Esther 3:15—4:17 and Addition C (chap. 6) 
display different strategies: the Jews' and the Susaites’ public lament, versus Esther's 
commitment to more subtle means of negotiation even as Mordecai criticizes her for 
it. Noting a narrative gap, Stone asks: Was Esther actually planning to do nothing, or 
was she planning to fight the decree more delicately even before Mordecai sent his 
message (205-6)? Stone then reads Mordecai and Esther's prayers as insights into 
their hidden transcripts. Particularly significant here: Esther's stress on the God of 
Israel as kyrios, not Artaxerxes (213). Finally, in chapter 7 (on Addition D and 5:3- 
6:13), Stone follows the pivotal reversals. Esther comes before the king and faints 
twice (!), not as a helpless damsel, but in a calculated rhetorical performance in which 
her body's feigned weakness speaks as surely as her deliberately deferential words. 
This “disguised negotiation" proves effective, and in 6:14—11:1 (chap. 8), the Jews 
solidify their rescue, Mordecai trumps Haman, and Mordecai's ghostwritten letter 
makes Artaxerxes praise the God of Israel. Here, Stone argues, the Jews mimic empire, 
using its tools of violence. In this story world, it seems, justice and peace without 
violence is out of the question (287). 

On many counts, this book is a worthwhile addition to the interpretation of LXX 
Esther. Stone's nuanced approach to texts’ and readers’ contexts, for both ancient 
and contemporary readers, was especially useful. Her focus on ancient readers allows 


37 James C. Scott, Domination and the Arts of Resistance: Hidden Transcripts (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1990). 
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her to helpfully sidestep the thorny question of the author(s) of the Greek Esthers, 
both the parts shared with MT and the Additions. 

Though it is clearly steeped in Esther scholarship, Stone leaves a few stones 
unturned. It was surprising, for example, to find no mention of Cavalier's 2012 com- 
mentary on the Greek Esthers, particularly since Stone does deploy several stand- 
ard MT Esther commentaries. Likewise, an engagement with Boyd-Taylor's work on 
Esther would have yielded interesting discussion. If, as he claims, LXX Esther draws 
on the genre of Hellenistic romance novel in depicting Mordecai and Esther as sepa- 
rated lovers, then both Esther's negotiation of gender and Mordecai's emasculation 
amidst empire are given new twists.?? On another note, Stone's discussion of ancient 
Jewish reception of LXX Esther could be enriched by possible allusions to Esther 
in other Hellenistic Jewish works: Judith, a frequent point of comparison; 2 Macca- 
bees 15:36, with its mention of the “day of Mordecai”; Josephus's Antiquities; and 
possibly Mark 6:17—29. Even so, these are not glaring omissions, merely opportunities 
for future conversation. 

As mentioned, one strength of this book is how Stone bypasses some simplistic 
moral evaluations of the book from postcolonial or gender-oriented contextual read- 
ers. For some feminist readers, it is all too easy to praise Vashti as sole heroine for 
standing up to the patriarchy while Esther joined it; others laud Esther as the more 
subtle and successful. Similarly, some readers in the context of empire have flatly crit- 
icized the book for not questioning imperial power structures, instead promoting a 
vision in which Jews serve as agents of the regime. Stone, by contrast, uses the concepts 
of ambivalence (from postcolonial study) and the gap between hidden and public tran- 
scripts (from Scott) to foreground the grey areas in morally evaluating Esther, both 
character and book. Rather than castigating Esther for upholding gender norms—for 
failing to reject the system as Vashti did—she sympathetically illustrates the heroine's 
complex moral dilemma negotiating both gender and empire (e.g., 251—53). Stone 
shies away from moral evaluation, even at the story's end in which Jews mimic the 
violence and rhetoric of empire (285-89). 

However, apart from one brief mention of the carnivalesque (293), Stone overlooks 
laughter as a tool of the oppressed. Farce, parody, satire, burlesque, call it what you 
will—but Esther as political satire of the excesses and dysfunction of the Persian 
empire is a commonplace of MT Esther studies. For example, while Stone finds no 
humor in Artaxerxes's lavish banquets, reading them only as displays of power (106— 
17), many readers find their outsized proportions a subtle farce on imperial display. 
For them, the narrator here and elsewhere portrays the grandeur of Persia with a sly 
wink, tells it with a parodic tone. Though this reading typically focuses on MT Esther, 
LXX Esther may also contain parody, as in Artaxerxes's exaggerated rage in Addition 
D.?? Reading the book of Esther as humor, a perfect example of a hidden transcript, 
promises much of the same nuance, the same ambivalent wide-eyed wonder at empire 
amidst rolling those eyes at its excesses. It was surprising, therefore, that Stone largely 
misses such a useful tool for her analysis without explaining why. 


38 Cameron Boyd-Taylor, “Esther’s Great Adventure: Reading the LXX Version of the 
Book of Esther in Light of Its Assimilation to the Conventions of the Greek Romantic Novel," 
BIOSCS 30 (1997): 81-113. 

39 Stone might have mentioned, for example, Michael J. Chan, “Ira Regis: Comedic 
Inflections of Royal Rage in Jewish Court Tales," JOR 103 (2013): 17-20, which specifically 
discusses LXX Esther. 
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None of this disparages the quality of this study. Even in its omissions, a book's 
ability to spark further conversation testifies to its quality. I highly recommend this 
book for students of Esther, of the LXX, and of gender and empire in Hellenistic 
Judaism. 


JONATHAN HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Duke University 

Durham, NC, USA 
Jh596@duke.edu 


Marco SETTEMBRINI, /saia in Egitto. Papiri tolemaici e vicende della comunità 
giudaica che legge Isaia 58; Testi del Vicino Oriente antico 6 Lettera- 
ture ebraica e aramaica 5; Torino: Paideai 2018; 158 pp.—ISBN 978. 
88.394.0916.4. 


Ever since the pioneering studies of Adolf Deismann, Orsolina Montevecchi, John 
Lee and others, the importance of the study of the documentary papyri from Ptole- 
maic Egypt for the study of Septuagint has been generally acknowledged. Nevertheless, 
only few scholars have taken up the task to study the Greek translations of Hebrew 
Scripture within their cultural context. This may have to do with the fact that papy- 
rology is a discipline of its own that requires thorough familiarity with this field 
before it can be brought to bear for Septuagint studies. Moreover studies in the types 
of literalism in the Septuagint corpus have shown that a considerable part of the Greek 
translations subjugate the importance of intelligibility of the translation in the target 
language and culture to the primacy of the source text. When the so-called kaige 
renderings were made in Palestine and made on the basis of rabbinical principles 
that show little sympathy for the dominant Greco-Roman culture, a study of Greek 
documentary papyri might seem not that important for understanding the text-as- 
produced. 

In the case of the Greek Isaiah, however, there is no doubt that the translation was 
made in Ptolemaic Egypt in the second century and that it reflects in many ways the 
Hellenistic cultural and political context of Egypt, presumably after the upheaval in 
the southern Levant caused by the Sixth Syrian war (170-168 BCE), which saw the 
occupation of Egypt by Antiochus IV Epiphanes, the defilement of the Temple of 
Jerusalem (167 BCE) and the ensuing Maccabean revolt. Already Joseph Ziegler in 
his classic Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta (Münster, 1934) demonstrated how many 
of the free renderings characteristic of the translation style of the Greek translator can 
be clarified on the basis of expressions in the contemporary papyri, particularly in 
the domains of Hellenistic Egyptian topography, flora and fauna, agriculture, water- 
management, viticulture, jurisdiction, and public administration. Nevertheless, only 
few scholars have taken up the challenge to explore the relevance of the Greek docu- 
mentary papyri for the study of the Greek version of Isaiah.4° 


40 See e.g. the overview presented by the present reviewer in “Papyrological Perspectives 
on the Septuagint of Isaiah," in The Old Greek of Isaiah: Issues and Perspectives, ed. Arie van 
der Kooij and Michaël N. van der Meer, CBET 55 (Leuven: Peeters, 2010), 107-133. 
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Hence, the study under review forms a welcome addition to this promising, but 
still little explored field of studying the Greek Isaiah within the context of contem- 
porary papyri. In Isaia in Egitto Marco Settembrini does precisely that: he examines 
the Greek version of a particular chapter of the book, Isaiah 58 in the light of con- 
temporary Ptolemaic papyri. The author teaches Hebrew and Old Testament at the 
Theological faculty of Emilia-Romagna University at Bologna. He counts among his 
teachers (p.7) the grand lady of Septuagint-and-papyri-studies professor Anna Pas- 
soni dell'Acqua, well-known for her studies on Septuagint lexicography and papyrol- 
ogy expert for the Historical and Theological Lexicon of the Septuagint.*! 

The present study appears in a series aimed at presenting ancient near eastern 
sources (Testi del Vicino Oriento antico 6. Letteratura ebraica e aramaica) to a general 
learned public. Hence, the emphasis of this succinct book (158 pages) is on the pres- 
entation of a selected number of documentary papyri, which the author introduces and 
explains in considerable detail. The common denominator of this discussion is the 
Greek text of Isaiah 58, which circles around the themes of proper cultic worship, 
fasting, moral behaviour and the eventual restoration of Israel in a time of economical 
and social crisis. Settembrini selects main themes from Isaiah 58, such as vnoteio, 
"fasting" (58:3-6), cptosuç kai uy ac, “quarrels and fights,” (58:4), oaßßara, “the 
sabbath,” (58:13), the semantic field for contracts and legal transactions oóvógopoc/ 
ovvdAAaypa/ovyypagn (58:6-7), üogotc, “release (from debt, prison or oppres- 
sion)," (58:6), oikeioc, “a relative" (requiring support), (58:7), Épnuoc, “desert, 
uncultivable land," (58:12), oikoóópoc, “builder,” (58:12) and 0gué)uov, “founda- 
tion," (58:12). He illustrates the use of these lexemes mainly on the basis of papyri 
selected much earlier for the Corpus papyrorum judaicarum 1,” because these papyri 
mention Jews in Ptolemaic Egypt (pp. 131-132: “I documenti sono stati selezionati 
in modo tale da privilegiare quelli che esplicitamente menzionano la presenza di un 
membro della comunità giudaica".) This may seem a little bit odd, because the men- 
tion of a Jew in a papyrus document does not imply that the terms used in the same 
document were known or unknown to the Jewish community in Egypt. Yet, those 
readers who are not very familiar with the collection of papyri related to Jewish 
affairs in Hellenistic Egypt, will undoubtedly be surprised to learn how much we can 
reconstruct of daily Jewish life in Ptolemaic Egypt. 

After a short survey of the study of the Septuagint of Isaiah and the documentary 
papyri (pp. 9-21), a short explanation of the papyrological conventions and abbrevia- 
tions (pp. 23-26) and a short introduction of the Greek version of Isaiah 58 (pp. 27- 
41; the Hebrew text is discussed in an appendix, pp. 133-136), Settembrini illustrates 
the religious phenomenon of fasting on the basis of P.Cair.Zen. III 59350, which 
refers to the fasting as part of the Thesmophoria, the feast for Demeter and Persephone 
(pp. 43-45). The theme of physical violence alluded to in Isa 58:4 can be illustrated by 
a large variety of contemporary documents, out of which P.Tebt. III.1 800 (= CPJ I 133) 
mentioning the quarrel and a possible miscarriage of Jews in the town called Samaria 


^! See Jan Joosten and Eberhard Bons, eds., Historical and Theological Lexicon of the 
Septuagint 1. A - I’ (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2010). 

#2 Victor Tcherikover, Alexander Fuks, eds., Corpus papyrorum judaicarum 1-3 (Cam- 
bridge MA: Harvard University Press, 1957-1964) (CPJ). A recent supplement covering the 
Ptolemaic papyri published since just appeared: Noah Hacham and Tal Ilan, eds., Corpus 
papyrorum judaicarum 4 (Ptolemaic period) (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2020). 
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located in the Fayum oasis, is but one example (pp. 46-52). P.Cair.Zen. IV 59762 
(= CPJ I 10) demonstrates that even in this region the sabbath was observed, at least 
by a Jewish construction labourer in the middle of the third century BCE (pp. 53-55). 
P.Hib. I 96 (= CPJ I 18), an act of renunciation (ovyypapñ Gtootactov) of mutual claims 
by a Greek called Andronicus and a Jew Alexander son of Andronicus, and other docu- 
ments clarify the precise term for a written mutual agreement (ovyypa@n) that has to 
be annulled according to Isa 58:6 (pp. 56-64). The reason for the need to tear up 
these documents becomes clear when we study documents such as P.Tebt. IIL.1 815 
(= CPJ I 20), P.Tebt. I.1 817 (= CPJ I 23), P.Tebt. III.1 818 (= CPJ I 24) and 
P.Freib. III 12b (= CPJ I 12b) which deal with interest on loans and mortgages; 
something explicitly forbidden to Jews when applied to fellow Jews (Exod 22:24; 
Lev 25:35-38; Neh 5:7), but practised nonetheless in a century that witnessed dramatic 
inflation, such as the second century BCE (pp. 65-84). Hence the theme of injustice 
(adıkia, cf. Isa 58:6) became stock vocabulary in many petitions (EvtevEetc) of this 
period (pp. 84-86). 

The documentary papyri also illustrate more positive notions such as “release” 
(äpeoi 58:6) of those who are physically or economically oppressed (1£0pavopé- 
vovg), such as the royal decree (C.Ord.Ptol. 34) which contains a reinstatement by 
Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II in 118 BCE of an earlier declaration of amnesty (G@eotc) 
for those inhabitants that had been involved in the social unrest in the Ptolemaic 
Empire a generation earlier (pp. 87-94). That oppression could also imply slavery, 
even of Jews at the service of other Jews is demonstrated by P.Cair.Zen. I 59076 
(= CPJ I 4), a letter from the rich Transjordanian Jew Tobias to Apollonios, the 
Ptolemaic minister of Internal affairs dated to 257 BCE (pp. 94-102). The moral 
responsibility for people with the same ethnic background (Isa 58:7: tov oikeiov 
tob ozéppatóc Gov) combined with the hope to be released (Gginpt) from prison 
(6£opotriptov) finds a parallel in P.Enteux. 84 (pp. 102-108). 

Finally the themes in Isa 58:8-13 of fertility of previously uncultivatable land 
and restoration of ruins (£pnuot aióvtov) allows Settembrini to explore the themes 
agriculture and architecture in Ptolemaic Egypt (pp. 109-113). P.Tebt. IIL.2 1019 
(= CPJ I 29) contains a list of cultivators, including a Jew with the biblical name 
*ECeixtac, working on soil that is partly arid and uncultivable (£pnuog) (pp. 114- 
117). PSI V 488 (257 BCE) illustrate the construction work of the foundations 
(OepéAra cf. Isa 58:12) of dikes (pp. 117-124). 

Settembrini concludes his short presentation of documentary papyri illustrating 
the Ptolemaic use of the Greek vocabulary of Lxx-Isaiah 58 with a discussion of the 
famous Onias papyrus (UPZ I 110 = CPJ I 132) a letter from the Ptolemaic court 
represented by the high official Herodes to an equally high ranking person addressed 
as Oví[a1]. Although the lacuna makes exact identification impossible, many scholars 
take this as a reference to the exiled high priest Onias IV, who—according to Jose- 
phus—was granted the right to perform the Jerusalemite temple rites in an aban- 
doned Busbastis temple at Leontopolis.? This official letter also stress the impor- 
tance of cultivation of as much land as possible (in order to increase the revenue of 
taxes) (pp.124-130). 


45 See now the extensive discussion in Meron M. Piotrkowski, Priests in Exile. The His- 
tory of the Temple of Onias and Its Community in the Hellenistic Period, Studia Judaica 106. 
Rethinking Diaspora 4 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2019), 199-201. 
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The book is carefully edited. It contains lists of abbreviations (pp. 23-26, 137- 
139), a bibliography, an index of Greek words discussed in the texts (pp. 152-154) 
and an index of ancient (biblical and papyrological) sources (pp. 155-156). Never- 
theless, the absence of chapters and chapter numbers makes it sometimes difficult 
to follow the overall structure of the work. One wonders why the name of the village 
scribe (k@poypappatevs) Meyyiig is sometimes transcribed as Menches (p. 106) 
and other times as Menkhes (p. 116, 117, 130) or why the number of the first volume 
of CPJ is indicated or omitted (p. 46, 53, 65, 75). 

Overall, the aim of the author is to provide parallels for the main themes of the 
Greek version of Isaiah 58 and introduce an Italian learned audience to the study 
of both the Greek Isaiah and the Ptolemaic papyri. Nevertheless this booklet is 
also important for Septuagint scholars outside Italy (hence my rather lengthy pres- 
entation of this Italian work which can easily be read by experts in Greek sources 
without profound knowledge of Italian). It leaves enough questions and vistas for 
further research, since Settembrini does not stress the fact that the documen- 
tary papyri demonstrate the fact that the Greek translator of Isaiah interprets the 
general Hebrew expressions for oppression in very specific fiscal terms. This phe- 
nomenon was already noticed by Ronald Troxel and finds further support in the 
examples adduced by Settembrini. Also with respect to the other terms discussed 
Settembrini restricts himself to merely presenting parallels without engaging in 
a debate about the motivations behind the Greek translator's choice for the free 
renderings found in the Septuagint of Isaiah. Here further discussion between the 
study of the papyri and the theological agenda of the Greek translator of Isaiah is 
required. 


MICHAÉL N. VAN DER MEER 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
m.n.van.der.meer.6884 (0 gmail.com 


MANFRED POLLNER, Die Vetus-Latina-Fragmente im Jeremiabuch. Untersu- 
chungen zur Textgestalt und deren Lesartendifferenzen gegenüber LXX 
und MT unter Berücksichtigung inhaltlich-theologischer Bearbeitungs- 
stufen, De Septuaginta Investigationes 10; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht 2018; 742 S. — ISBN 978-3-525-54066-4. 


Die zu besprechende Studie ist eine bei H.-J. Stipp gefertigte Dissertation. Geprüft 
werden die bislang nicht umfassend analysierten Vetus-Latina-Fragmente zum Jeremia- 
buch auf ihren in der Exegese umstrittenen textkritischen Wert. Wie im einführenden 
Kapitel erläutert (S. 15-57), stehen im Hintergrund die Positionen von P.-M. Bogaert 
einerseits, nach dem der an vielen Stellen vergleichsweise kurze Text der Vetus Latina 
zum Jeremiabuch (nachfolgend: La-Jer) eine griechische Vorlage bezeugt, die ihrer- 
seits auf eine hebräische Vorlage zurückgeht, welche ein frühes Textstadium reprä- 
sentiert, und von H.-J. Stipp andererseits, der die La-Jer für textkritisch unzuverlässig 
hält, insofern seiner Meinung nach die meisten Unterschüsse auf Textverderbnis 
zurückgehen. Im Hintergrund steht weiterhin der Streit über das Verhältnis der beiden 
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vollstándig vorliegenden Fassungen des Jeremiabuches LXX-Jer und MT-Jer, wobei 
Bogaert und Stipp mit den meisten Textkritikern gegen S. Soderlund, G. Fischer und 
einige andere Exegeten von der Existenz einer nicht-masoretischen hebräischen 
Vorlage der LXX-Jer ausgehen, die dann grosso modo im Vergleich mit der proto- 
masoretischen Textfassung als älter eingeschätzt wird. Pollner, das sei vorab gesagt, 
widerspricht den Positionen von Bogaert und Stipp zur La-Jer, die These der Existenz 
einer nicht-masoretischen hebräischen Vorlage der LXX-Jer wird hingegen gestärkt. 
Im Kapitel „Beobachtungen zur Textgestalt der La-Jer (S. 59-135) werden zuerst 
die Textzeugen beschrieben: a) der Hauptzeuge Codex Wirceburgensis (La™), eine 
Palimpsest-Handschrift, dessen altlateinische Prophententeile (darunter mehrere erhal- 
tene Seiten aus dem Jeremiabuch, leider keine Seiten mit Nahtstellen der Fremdvólker- 
sprüche) wohl aus dem 5. Jh. n. Chr. stammen; b) Codex Sangallensis (La°®), ebenfalls 
ein Palimpsest, mit drei erhaltenen Blättern aus dem Jeremiabuch wohl aus dem 5. Jh.; 
C) einige wenige erhaltene Textstücke in liturgischen Büchern (dem Missale Antiquum 
der Kapitelsbibliothek von Benevent [LaP], dem Lektionar der Kapitelsbibliothek von 
Verona [LaY*] und Reste der Hs F.VI.1 der Nationalbibliothek in Turin); d) Bibel- 
zitate der lateinischen Kirchenváter (mit textkritisch eher geringem Wert, da háufig 
aus dem Gedächtnis zitiert oder ad-hoc aus dem Griechischen übersetzt wurde). In 
Bezug auf die Sprachgestalt der La-Jer verweist Pollner auf den Einfluss der sog. Itala 
(S. 84-87); in Bezug auf die Übersetzungstechnik betont er die Worttreue gegenüber 
der griechischen Vorlage und geht von nur einem Übersetzer aus (trotz einiger Unter- 
schiede in der Übersetzungstechnik, wie z.B. der Verwendung unterschiedlicher Äqui- 
valenzlexeme für denselben griechischen Begriff, oder syntaktisch-stilistischer Unter- 
schiede innerhalb von Sinneinheiten, S. 87—93). In Bezug auf die altlateinische Textform 
ordnet Pollner La"-Jer (mit Stenzel) dem sog. Konstanzer Typ zu (im Unterschied zu 
den anderen LaV-Texten, die dem Tyconius Typ entsprechen, S. 132-34). Das zweite 
Kapitel enthält auch einige quantitative Informationen bezüglich des Verhältnisses des 
Hauptzeugen La" zu anderen Textzeugen (S. 107-113): Im kritischen Apparat des von 
J. Ziegler herausgegebenen Bandes zu Jeremia im Rahmen der Góttinger Septuaginta- 
Edition wird LaV in 333 Fällen als Textzeuge erwähnt. Vergleichsweise häufig sind 
Übereinstimmungen mit Zeugen der sog. B-Text-Gruppe (insbesondere mit dem Codex 
Sinaiticus: 47x, bzw. dem — dem Sinaiticus nahestehenden — äthiopischen Text: 
58x), mit Zeugen des sog. lukianischen Textes (45x) sowie mit den beiden Zeugen der 
sog. hexaplarischen Rezension Hs 88 und Syh (34x). In 132 Fällen vertritt LaW einen 
eigenstündigen Text (d.h. einen Text ohne Übereinstimmung mit einer anderen Hs), 
darunter 50 Nullvarianten (d.h. Unterschüsse). Im Vergleich mit dem MT-Jer stimmen 
von den 333 Fällen (bei den entsprechend relevanten Fällen) 45 Fälle mit dem MT-Jer 
überein, 21 Fälle stehen gegen ihn. 

Die Analyse von knapp 200 Fällen jeremianischer La-Varianten im dritten Kapitel 
bildet das Herzstück der Arbeit (S. 137—528). In der Reihenfolge des Jeremiabuches 
(Zählung nach dem MT) werden zuerst lateinische Varianten untersucht, die mit 
dem „MT übereinstimmen oder eine Abhängigkeit zeigen“ (S. 138-206), und dann 
Varianten, die „keine Abhängigkeit von MT zeigen“ (S. 207—500), wobei die Varian- 
ten geordnet sind nach „Plusvarianten gegenüber G*“ und ,,Null- und qualitative[n] 
Varianten gegenüber G*“ (G* meint die von Ziegler erstellte Fassung des Old Greek). 
Im Einzelnen sieht das so aus, dass zu jeder Stelle zuerst der Text von G*, von La 
und von MT präsentiert wird und der Befund dann ausführlich textkritisch analysiert 
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wird (häufig unter Einbeziehung anderer Textzeugen). Auch wenn sich über Details 
sicher streiten lässt, so kann Pollner insgesamt doch überzeugend zeigen, dass die 
griechische Vorlage von La-Jer auf dem Boden des Old Greek stand. Die (meist 
nur wenige Worte betreffenden und in vielen Fällen auch durch LXX-Zeugen beleg- 
ten) Unterschüsse deuten (gegen Bogaert) nicht auf eine im Vergleich mit dem Old 
Greek früher gefertigte griechische Übersetzung bzw. auf eine entsprechend kür- 
zere hebräische Vorlage hin. Viele der eigenständigen Unterschüsse sind auf der 
innerlateinischen Ebene erklärbar (wobei sich der altlateinische Text gegen Stipp 
weitgehend nicht als textlich verdorben erweist). Näherhin bestimmt Pollner die 
griechische Vorlage der La-Jer als einen (gegenüber dem Old Greek weiterent- 
wickelten) Text, der einem Überlieferungsstrang des Sinaiticus nahestand; die sog. 
protolukianischen und protohexaplarischen Elemente erklärt Pollner mit einer spo- 
radischen Bearbeitung in Richtung auf einen hebräischen Jeremiatext, der u.a. bereits 
mehrere proto-masoretische Elemente enthielt. Als Entstehungszeit dieser griechi- 
schen Rezension ist nach Pollner das 1. Jh. v. Chr. anzunehmen (in der großen jüdi- 
schen Gemeinde Antiochiens, dem späteren Wirkungsort Lukians?). Die latei- 
nische Übersetzung dieser Rezension erfolgte wahrscheinlich zwischen dem Ende 
des 1. Jh. n. Chr. und der Mitte des 3. Jh. n. Chr. Vermerkt sei noch, dass Pollner in 
32 Fällen davon ausgeht, dass die griechische Vorlage der La-Jer den im Vergleich 
mit dem Old Greek älteren Text bewahrt hat (und der G*-Text nach Ziegler entspre- 
chend korrigiert werden müsste, vgl. S. 539); in der Regel spiegelt sich nach Pollner 
hier eine hebräische Vorlage wider, die dem proto-masoretischen Text nicht ent- 
sprach (die in der Arbeit mehrfach verwendete Formulierung von einem „gegenüber 
Jer-MT veränderten Quellentext“, z.B. S. 107, ist missverständlich, insofern der 
proto-masoretische Jeremiatext wahrscheinlich grosso modo eine sekundäre Entwick- 
lungsstufe repräsentiert, was Pollner nicht bestreitet). Gesondert wird am Ende des 
dritten Kapitels der Befund zu Jer 52, der in der textkritischen Diskussion eine zent- 
rale Rolle spielt, behandelt (S. 501-528). Bei dem aus Jer 52 stammenden „Kurz- 
text“, der in einer bei Sabatier veröffentlichten Handschriftengruppe dem Buch Baruch 
vorangestellt wurde, handelt es sich, wie Pollner gegen Bogaert wahrscheinlich machen 
kann, um ein spätes Summarium (sprachlicher Einfluss der Vulgata; inhaltliche Orien- 
tierung an Bar 1). Das Summarium wurde als historischer Vorspann zum Baruchbuch 
notwendig, als dieses nicht (mehr) hinter dem Jeremiabuch (also direkt im Anschluss 
an Jer 52) stand (innerhalb der Handschriftengruppe wird das Baruchbuch an verschie- 
denen Stellen überliefert, z.B. im Codex Vallicellianus als Einschub nach Ezechiel 21, 
vgl. S. 506-07). Hervorzugeben ist noch, dass in den textlichen Anhängen der Studie u.a. 
eine nützliche Synopse der Vetus-Latina-Fragmente mit MT-Jer und LXX-Jer beige- 
geben ist. 

Pollners Studie zeigt eindrücklich, dass sich durch die detaillierte Analyse der 
Vetus Latina zahlreiche Problemfelder der Textentwicklung des Jeremiabuches erhel- 
len lassen. Die Ergebnisse dürften nicht nur für Jeremia-SpezialistInnen interessant 
sein. 


KARIN FINSTERBUSCH 
Universität Koblenz-Landau 
Landau, Germany 
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Martin MEISER, Michaela GEIGER, Siegfried KREUZER and Marcus SIGISMUND 
(eds.), Die Septuaginta—Geschichte, Wirkung, Relevanz. 6. Internatio- 
nale Fachtagung veranstaltet von Septuaginta Deutsch (LXX.D), Wup- 
pertal 21.—24. Juli 2016; Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen 
Testament 405; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck 2018; XII — 947 pp.—ISBN 
978-3-16-155638-8. 


This massive volume contains the presentations made at the sixth international 
conference on Septuagint studies, convened at Wuppertal in July 2016. Included as 
well are two papers from the corresponding conference in 2014 that failed to make 
it into the congress volume, which explains the presence of two papers each by K. De 
Troyer and A. Piquer Otero. There are thus fifty-three presenters but fifty-five contri- 
butions that appear here in print. The papers are of uniformly high quality and a scan 
of the book's contents offers at a glance a picture of the breadth of scholarship that 
the discipline today encompasses. Similarly substantial volumes followed congresses 
at Wuppertal in 2008 (the second, published 2010), 2010 (2012) and 2012 (2014); 
the latter two received extensive reviews in JSCS 47 (2014):134—143 (D. Buchner), 
and JSCS 48 (2015):166-171 (Theo van der Louw). The volume from the second 
congress (2008) was noted with a delineation of its contents (JSCS 46 [2013]:119— 
122). The papers from the 2016 congress appear listed below in the three sections 
into which the congress volume is divided—Geschichte, Wirkung, and Relevanz, with 
brief comment. They sometimes appear with extensive bibliographies, somewhat unex- 
pectedly since these were all oral presentations. Not at all faulting those authors who 
did not provide such resources, the contributions that do are marked with an asterisk 
at the end of their individual entries. 


Part one: Geschichte 


Martin MEISER, Die Septuaginta innerhalb der Literatur des antiken Judentums — 
Theo-logische Termini, Motive, Themen (3-28). Lxx translators witness to a process 
of change seen across other Jewish literature of the time. Explores metaphors, desig- 
nations of God, reduction in anthropomorphisms (?), corporeality of the deity, temple 
terminology.— There follow three related papers concerned with the end of book of 
Job in the MT and Lxx, with a brief word of explanation (29). They are: 1. Michaela 
GEIGER, Ambiguität und Ironie in Hi 40,6—32™" (30-49)*. Calls attention to the 
difference between MT and Lxx at 40.8 and treats MT of 40.6—32, where irony is key 
to understanding the text. 2. Knut USENER, Hiob 40' als theologische Interpretation 
der hebräischen Vorlage (50-65). Begins with text and translation— which includes 
Theodotion (vv.1—2) and comment. Finds indications of Stoic thought as part of hel- 
lenistic context. 3. Martin KARRER, Job, der Gerechte: Beobachtungen zum Hiobbuch 
der Septuaginta (66—89). Someone like Iob can be righteous: the eternal God valued 
Iob's match with righteousness and awarded it to him (82).—Markus WITTE, Gelebte 
und reflektierte Religion in der Sapientia Salomonis (90-109)* Specifically personal 
holiness; holy places and times (e.g., Passover); holy actions, offering and prayer; 
holy community; holy scripture; limits of the holy.—Wolfgang KRAUS, Zur Rezep- 
tion von Ps 40(39 LXX),7-9 in Hebr 10,5-10 (110—129). Prefers to say that the 
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Hebr text represents a “metaphorizing” of the earlier one, rather than a “spiritualizing” 
of it (125).—Siegfried KREUZER, Zur Relevanz editorischer Prinzipien (130-145). 
Informative overview of the making of editions of the Lxx, the dominance of Vati- 
canus, and developments brought about by newer text critical finds and research.— 
Theo A.W. VAN DER Louw, The Evolution of the Greek Genesis Translator (146—157). 
The Gen translator's work evolved towards a more idiomatic approach. Raises ques- 
tion of relationship between Lxx Gen and Lxx Ex.— Eberhard Bons, “The Lord is the 
One Who Crushes Wars". A Fresh Look at the Septuagint Translation of Exod 15:3 
(158—167). Means, “God does not put an end to war, but intervenes in the course 
of history in such a way that war becomes unnecessary” (165).— Christian LUSTIG, 
Moses eigenes Zelt. Zur Unterscheidung zweier Zeltkonzeptionen im griechischen 
Exodusbuch (168-180). The translator drew on Lxx Ex 38.26 (MT 38.8) in clarifying 
the identity of the tent in 33.7 as oknvñ avtod, i.e., Moses's tent, but it remains 
unclear whether this is his private tent or a revelation-sanctuary with Joshua as 
servant (179).—Emanuel Tov, The Septuagint of Numbers as a Harmonizing Text 
(181—201). The Lxx is the main source of harmonizing pluses across the corpus of 
the HB; generally these were to be found in the source text of Lxx Numbers (183).— 
Hans AusLoos. One to three ... Some Aspects of the Numeruswechsel within the Lxx 
of Deuteronomy (202-214). The difference between the Lxx and the MT with respect 
to 1* and 3" person is not necessarily due to a smoothing out of the text on the part 
of the translator. (214) See now as well the article by Ausloos's student, Antony 
J. Khokhar, “The Numeruswechsel as a Content and Context Related Criterion in the 
Characterisation of LXX Translation Technique: Deuteronomy 29 as a Test Case," 
JSCS 52 (2019):119-131.—Kristin DE TROYER, Commands and Executions. Cases 
from Joshua 1-6 (215—225). The OG seems to preserve the earlier version of the 
execution of the commands (225).—Kristin DE TROYER, „Man nahm die Leiche von 
dem Baum ab und warf sie vor das Tor der Stadt“ (Jos 8,29): kleine Probleme, große 
Textgeschichte! (226—229). Original “into the hole" (OG) by metathesis became “at 
the entrance of the gate of the city" (MT) for halachic reasons.—José Manuel CANAS 
REÏLLO, LXX-Judges: The Value of Secondary Translations for Its Textual History 
(230-243). Examines the text history of Judges 5: it is possible to edit a single text 
for Judges and for this purpose the secondary versions are important. A valuable 
conclusion.—Andrés PIQUER OTERO, The Secondary Versions of Kings. Variants and 
Renderings Between Vorlagen and Ideology (244—255). Looks at the OL, Syro-Hexapla, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian and Georgian for five verses. It seems to me that the lack 
of critical editions continues to frustrate accurate assessments. Who will make these 
editions?—Bonifatia GEsCHE, The Versions of the Vetus Latina and their Relation 
to the Versions of the Septuagint in 1 Kings (256—273)*. Useful investigation of 
OL witnesses. Concludes that the older witnesses do not offer a unified text because 
their source texts were different. (272)— Andres PIQUER OTERO, The ‘Miscellanies’ of 
3 Kgdms 2. Archaeology of Text and Context (274—287). Concerns 3 Kgdms 2.35a-k 
and 46.a-1. Concludes that the Lxx text indicates “that a transitional and mixed 
textual form of the beginning of Solomon's reign was preserved for long centuries ... 
and that, in it, the Greek text has preserved ... an ancient historical source for the 
development and redaction of the book" (287).—Frank UEBERSCHAER, 1Kön 11,26— 
40: Die verschiedenen Septuagintatraditionen im Zusammenspiel mit weiteren Text- 
überlieferungen in einem nicht-kaige Abschnitt (288-303)*. The MT has an impor- 
tant role to play in getting back to the oldest textform.—Jan JoosTEN, New Light on 
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Proto-Theodotion. The Psalms of Solomon and the Milieu of the Kaige Recension 
(304—315). Tentative conclusions: evidence of PsSal favours a first cent. BCE date 
for the kaige group; confirms a Palestinian location; reflects a religious background 
typified by the Pharisees. (314-315)—Folker SIEGERT, Die Koiné als gesprochene 
Sprache. Akustisches zur Septuaginta (316—337). Fascinating exploration of the 
pronunciation of hellenistic Greek, its accentuation, aesthetics, and transcription into 
German. 


Part two: Wirkung 


Christian EBERHART, Opferterminologie im Sirachbuch (341—358)*. Analysis of 
the terminology for offering in Sirach, including a comparison with its Hebrew source 
text. Connection with temple at Leontopolis.—Cameron BoYD-TAYLoR, Faithful Scri- 
bes and Phantom Texts: Jewish Transmission of the Septuagint Prior to the Amo- 
raic Period (359—382). Wide-ranging overview of the transmission of the Lxx text 
and the recensional activity it occasioned in Egypt and Palestine. (A rare printing 
error has “Aramaic Period” in the running head.)— William A. Ross, The Septuagint 
as a Catalyst for Language Change in the Koine: A Usage-Based Approach (383—397). 
Exploration of the “Meeting Construction” (i.e., [Verb of motion] + gig + [Meeting 
Noun, such as dnüvrnoig] + [Modifier]) in the LXX and in non-religious Greek authors. 
— Maria JUROVITSKAJA, The Meaning of dvaroAr in the Septuagint and the Papyri 
(398—405). The fact that àvazoÀñ occurs in papyri with the meaning “sprout” suggests 
it may have been normal usage in hellenistic Koine in Egypt. (405)—Antonella BEL- 
LANTUONO, Does the Word Group âämot- Have a Religious Connotation in Non-Jewish 
Greek Literature? (406-415). The answer is, “yes.” Its connotation, not to believe in 
a god's power or revelation, is evidenced in different epochs, locations and literary 
works (413).—Mikhail G. SELEZNEV, Anti-anthropomorphisms in the Septuagint: 
Statistical Testing of a Hypothesis (416—430)*. Statistical analysis confirms that in 
Rgns the OG uses évoriov if "192 refers to Yhwh and £v óq002. oic if it refers to 
humans, confirming a suggestion made by J.D. Shenkel and R. Sollamo.—Michaél 
N. VAN DER MEER, The Reception History of Joshua in the Septuagint and Contem- 
porary Documents (431—463). A must-read survey of the reception history of LXX 
Joshua from time of translation by Dositheos in late 34 cent. BCE. On 0pónov and 
Asırovpyög, see 437—438.— Gert J. STEYN, Psalm Quotations by Philo of Alexandria. 
Some Observations (464—480). Nine of sixteen Pss quotations have text identical to 
LXX witnesses; examines especially the other seven in detail (466).—Felix ALBRECHT, 
Zur Wirkungsgeschichte des Septuagintapsalters im ägyptischen Christentum: Die 
griechisch-koptischen Bilinguen (481—495). A summary and appreciation of Greek— 
Coptic Pss witnesses, focussing esp. on Ra 1220 (4" cent.), 2015 (5-61), 2032 
(109—115, and 2036 (6" cent.).—Nathalie SIFFER, La citation de Habaquq 1,5 en 
Actes 13,41 (496—507). Divergent reading centres on issue of universalism.—Elena 
BELENKAJA, Bpaxd tı — qualitative, temporale und räumliche Aspekte. Zur Rezep- 
tion von Ps 8,5—7"* in Hebr 2,5-9 (508—529). One cannot be certain whether Bpayó 
ti is temporal or qualitative-incremental in Hebr. B. prefers the former.—Marcus 
SIGISMUND, àpyi| kai t&Xoc. Textform und Funktion der Pentateuchzitate in der 
Apokalypseauslegung des Arethas von Caesarea (530—553). Arethas (10" cent.) cites 
the Pent. 16x and is an important witness to the text in the time of Byzantine huma- 
nism. There are Aquila and Symmachus notations (535—536). 
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Ekaterina MATUSOVA, The Origins of Translation Theory: The LXX among Jewish 
Greek Writers (557—572). The meaning of hermeneia in the Letter of Aristeas, Philo, 
and for Ben Sira's grandson.—Matthieu RICHELLE, The Relevance of the Septuagint 
for Reconstructing the History of Ancient Israel (573—587). Focuses on preservation 
of names and, more crucially, on how textual divergences lead to a different portrayal 
of persons amidst historical events, using Solomon and his reign as example.—Alma 
BRODERSEN, The Septuagint's Relevance for the End of the Psalter (588—600)*. Dif- 
ferences from Hebrew Pss 146—50 have text critical, intertextual, and “Psalter Exege- 
sis" consequences.—Johann Cook, Theological Perspectives in LXX Proverbs (601— 
617). Based on earlier study of chs. 1, 2, and 8; adds ch. 7.—Marieke DHONT, The 
Cultural Outlook Of Old Greek Job: A Reassessment of the Notion of Hellenization 
(618—630). That Jews adopted and adapted Greek language does not necessarily mean 
they became hellenized. See now, Style and Context of Old Greek Job (JSJSup 183; 
Leiden: Brill, 2017), 127-141.—Christoph KUGELMEIER, ’Iooövvonia und „Authen- 
tizität“. Reflexe der Auseinandersetzung um die „Worttreue“ in den antiken Versionen 
des Buches Sirach (631—645)*. Discussions around whether the verb ivoôvvauéo indi- 
cates “meaning” or “rhetorical effect" in the Prologue of Sirach, at (15—21).—Innocent 
HIMBAZA, Le Messianisme de la Septante: Le cas de Nombres 24,7.17 (646—655). 
LXX attests the Messianism of its source text (650).—Zoltan OLÁH, ,, ... werden sie 
bezahlen“ (Jes'** 9,4). Erfahrungen von Fremdherrschaft als Aktualisierung (656— 
672)*. OG actualizes; goes beyond the source text with respect to social problems.— 
Arie VAN DER Koor, The Old Greek of Isaiah and Book III of the Sibylline Oracles: 
Related Pieces of Jewish Literature in Ptolemaic Egypt (673-684)*. Deals with Syb. 
Or. III, 608-10 and 767-95. Thinks there are specific agreements with OG Isa that 
favour a common milieu in Ptolemaic Egypt.—Johanna ERZBERGER, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Judah, and the Nations: Shifting Frames of Reference in Jer 25 (685—700). Specific 
attention to v.14: Lxx likely the older version in general; changes were introduced 
into the MT (699).—Anna ANGELINI, Demonic agents in the Greek Bible. Evaluating 
the role of the Septuagint in creating a Hellenistic demonology (701—713)*. Focuses 
on Deut 32.24; Hab 3.3—5; Lxx Ps 90.5-6; also Ex 12.13, 23.— Barbara SCHMITZ, 
Concepts of Kingship in Aristeas, Xenophon's Cyropaedia and Isocrates’ Speeches 
(714—729). How to be a good king is central. Xenophon and Isocrates both impor- 
tant for a tradition-history view of the peri basileias in no longer extant writings and 
for Aristeas. (728)—Mogens MÜLLER, Die Bedeutung der Septuaginta für die Ent- 
faltung neutestamentlicher Theologie (730—756). Significance reflected in the devel- 
opment of the understanding of texts (e.g., Isa 7.14 / Matt 1.23; Dan 7.13 / Mk 13.26; 
et al.) and vocabulary (kóptoc; 6650; ebayyéAtov; 6 vópoc; ô1a0nkn; ó:atooóvn; 
ayann; tà £0vn; 6 rAño1ov).—Ralph BRUCKER, Berauscht von Gott. Ps 22,5% im 
Licht von Eph 5,18 und verwandten Texten (757—776). A wisdom theme stands in 
the background of OG Ps 22.5 (771).—Riemer ROUKEMA, Philological Observations, 
Syntax, and Delimitation in the Septuagint Version of Micah According to Patristic 
Commentaries (777—797)*. The four running patristic commentaries on the Twelve 
(Theodore of Mopsuestia, Jerome, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theodoret of Cyrus) 
deserve consultation with respect to meaning, syntax, and delimitation of the Lxx 
text. Texts examined, in order: Mic 1.6; 5.7 (6); 1.12a; 1.15-16; 2.5-6a, 10, 11, 12; 
3.1, 7, 8; 5.5 (4); 6.5, 9ab.— Barbara VILLANI, Bibelzitate in Cyrill von Alexandriens 
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Werken zum Alten Testament. Einige Beobachtungen zu den Unterschieden zwis- 
chen dem Dialog De adoratione et cultu in spiritu et veritate und den Kommentaren 
(798-813)*. Sticks with the Lxx in De adoratione; in the commentaries, where the 
interest is literary-historical interpretation, Cyril may make use of the translations of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion in connection with the Hebrew.—Christoph 
SCHUBERT, Form und Funktion der Bibelzitate in Tertullians Adversus Iudaeos (814— 
834)*. Document is of interest for ascertaining the type of Greek text used in North 
Africa. With respect to the Greek, T. usually follows the Lxx, but has a long citation 
from Dan 9 that is Theodotion's translation (826). Stefan FREUND, Librum legerunt 
in Hebraicis litteris scriptum. Bewusstein und Reflexion der Originalsprachlichkeit 
altestamentlicher Zitate bei den frühchristlichen lateinischen Autoren (835-851)*. 
Citations are based on the Lxx. Jerome's commentary on Kohelet was the first Chris- 
tian commentary based on the Hebrew. Looks at Tertullian, Pseudo-Cyprian, Laktanz, 
Hilary of Poitiers, and Ambrose.—Hedwig SCHMALZGRUBER, Beobachtungen zu 
Form und Funktion altestamentlicher Bibelzitate in Ambrosius’ Exameron (852-863)*. 
Examines multiple citations of Lxx Pss 103.24 and 35.8-9. Where Basil’s citation 
is also extant, Ambrose's citation corresponds to it. Is not clear whether Ambrose 
simply translated B.’s Lxx citation into Latin or followed his own Latin text.— Victoria 
ZIMMERL-PANAGL, ... ad Libanum ... ad boream ...? Zu Numeri 10,1-10 in Ambrosius, 
De excessu fratris Satyri 2,107 (864-876)*. How Ambrose brought together two texts 
that have almost nothing in common.—Dorothea WEBER, Überlegungen zu Wortlaut 
und Autorität von Zitaten am Beispiel der Auseinandersetzung zwischen Augustinus 
und Julian von Aeclanum (877-888)*. Reflections on issues surrounding the texts 
employed in dogmatic argumentation between Augustine and Julian.—Bruno BUREAU, 
Biblical quotations and allusions in two Latin epics, Sedulius' Carmen Paschale 
and Arator's Historia Apostolica (889—903)*. The use of biblical citations served an 
exegetical and theological purpose in these mid-5" cent. (Sedulius) and mid-6" cent. 
(Arator) epics, whether in the original text or as added by the poets. 


The volume concludes with more than forty pages of helpful data and tools: 
a list of the contributors, together with their academic institutions (905—907); nine 
indexes relating to literature—Septuagint, Old Testament Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha, Qumran and the Judaean wilderness, Jewish-hellenistic literature, targumim 
and rabbinical literature, Greco-Roman authors and works, New Testament, patristic 
literature, and medieval authors (909—935); lists of manuscripts (936-938: LXX, 
Greek NT, wider Greek, Hebrew, Ben Sira, Latin, Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, Geor- 
gian, Ethiopic, non-Christian Greek papyri, Greek inscriptions, Latin inscriptions, 
Semitic inscriptions); indexes of personal names predating 1700 (939—942), and a 
subject index (942—947). 


As is the nature of such conferences and their ensuing collections of academic 
papers, the majority of the contributions here are highly specialized. Indeed, I had 
read the papers on Greek Job—but only those!—before the volume came to me for 
review. It seems likely that most readers of this review, like me, will make note of 
those papers that are in an area of research that they share. On the other hand, there 
are several contributions that have an over-arching relevance for Septuagint studies 
generally, so I recommend that, whatever one's special interests, the papers by Meiser, 
Kreuzer, van der Louw, Cafias Reíllo, Siegert, Boyd-Taylor, van der Meer, Seleznev, 
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and Matusova will repay attention. New Testament scholars will want to take a look 
at Müller's paper on the Lxx and NT theology. 


CLAUDE Cox 

McMaster Divinity College 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
c.cox@sympatico.ca 


FRANK UEBERSCHAER, THOMAS WAGNER and JONATHAN MILES ROBKER (eds.), 
Theologie und Textgeschichte, Septuaginta und Masoretischer Text als 
Äußerungen theologischer Reflexion; Wissenschaftliche Untersuchun- 
gen zum Neuen Testament 407; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck 2018; VIII, 
319 Seiten. — ISBN 978-3-16-155494-0. 


Der Sammelband für den österreichischen Alttestamentler Siegfried Kreuzer 
anlässlich seiner Emeritierung geht auf ein wissenschaftliches Symposium vom 2015 
an der Kirchlichen Hochschule Wuppertal/Bethel zurück und ist seinem verdienst- 
vollen Forschungsanliegen gewidmet, die Zusammengehórigkeit von Textgeschichte 
und Theologie aufzuzeigen und hervorzuheben. Der Band enthält vierzehn Beiträge, 
die viel Wert auf das verschiedenartig ausgeprágte Profil der Septuaginta (LXX) im 
Vergleich zum Masoretischen Text (MT) und ihre Wirkungs- bzw. Rezeptionsge- 
schichte legen. 

Siegfried Kreuzer (S. 1-24), dessen Beitrag den Sammelband eróffnet, zeichnet 
Grundlinien und entfaltet Einzelaspekte seiner eigenen Arbeit am Alten Testament 
und an der LXX, die vom genaueren Textwortlaut und -gestalt und der Textgeschichte 
ausgeht und auf „theologisch-, kulturgeschichtlich- oder historisch-relevante Text- 
inhalte* zielt, die wegen ihrer theologischen Tragweite weiter überliefert wurden. 

Nach einem Überblick über die wichtigsten Forschungsentwicklungen der letzten 
Jahrzehnte formuliert Martin Rósel (S. 25-43) die bemerkenswerte These einer „impli- 
zite“ und einer „expliziten Theologie der LXX“. Unter „implizite Theologie“ versteht 
er „die sich an reflektierenden und systematisierenden Übersetzungen“ ablesbare 
Theologie, während explizite Theologie die sich aus der Auslegung ergebende versteht. 
Dabei meint er (S. 38f.): „Die heutige Exegese kann sie als „Theologie der Septua- 
ginta“ in unterschiedliche Diskursperspektiven führen: in ein wirkungsgeschichtlich 
orientiertes Gespräch mit der impliziten Theologie der hebräischen Bibel oder zur Dar- 
stellung der hermeneutischen Voraussetzungen der jüdisch-hellenistischer und christ- 
licher Theologiebildung“. 


An dieser Stelle halte ich es für angebracht, eine Bemerkung zu S. 31 anzuführen, 
die eventuell zukünftig berücksichtigt werden muss: Den Begriff „Theologie der 
Sprache der Septuaginta“ hat die Rezensentin mit einem Beitrag bei SBL1999 
in Helsinki in die wissenschaftliche Diskussion eingeführt". Der Beitrag von 


^! Evangelia G. Dafni, nn v^x — üvOporos 6 zvgouaropópoc (Hos 9,7). Zur Theologie 
der Sprache des Hoseabuches, ’Ernıotnuovikai Medétat 1. Athen, 1999, cA. 34, ISBN 960- 
7352-15-7 (und in: R.Sollamo/S. Sipilä (Hg.), Helsinki Perspectives on the Translation Technique 
of the Septuagint. Publications of the Finnish Exegetical Society 82. Helsinki/Góttingen 2001, 
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Anneli Aejmelaeus von 2006 (Von der Sprache zur Theologie) hat nichts mit 
dieser Begriffsbildung und diesem Begriffsgebrauch zu tun. 


Emanuel Tov (S. 45-70) fragt nach der Natur des Masoretischen Textes (MT) 
und entwirft ein Profil aufgrund von Qumran-Schreibgewohnheiten reflektierenden 
Konsonanten des mittelalterlichen Masoretischen Textes einschließlich des Paratex- 
tes, sowie aufgrund von Orthographie und Textverderbnis. Er stellt aber auch neue 
enigmatische Seiten des MT fest, die sich mit der Art und Weise der Entstehung 
der einzelnen, u.U. theologisch abweichenden Textprofile insbesondere in der LXX 
zusammenhängen. 

Aufgrund von 1Kón 8,18 und 2Chr 6,8 prüft Andrian Schenker (S. 71-76), ob 
derartige gemeinsame Schreibfehler in den Samuel- und Königsbüchern sowie in den 
Chronikbüchern in ihrer MT- und LXX-Fassung vorhanden sind, die auf eine Hand- 
schrift als Archetyp des Verfassers sowie des Übersetzers der Chronikbücher zurück- 
geführt werden können. 

Kristin de Troyer (S. 77-92) betrachtet die verschiedenen Versionen der Erzäh- 
lung vom Fall Jerichos (Jos 6) aus einer textkritischen, übersetzungstechnischen, und 
redaktionskritischen Perspektive und kommt zu dem Schluss, dass die Endredaktion 
nicht unbedingt in der Erweiterung der priesterlichen Elemente bestehe, sondern im 
Zusammenhang zwischen den Befehlen von Gott und von Joschua und der Befehls- 
ausführung. 

Frank Ueberschaer (S. 93-110) vergleicht die masoretische mit der LXX-Version 
von 1Kön(3Kgt) 11,1-13 und stellt fest, dass Salomos Bild in den unterschiedlichen 
Textversionen eigentlich nicht bewusst verändert wurde. Keine gezielte theologische 
Aussagegestaltung und -absicht ist also in der LXX erkennbar. 

Jonathan Miles Robker (S. 111-125) geht der Frage nach, welche Verse der Bileam- 
Erzählung (Num 22-24) im hebräischen Text messianische Tendenzen verraten. Er 
überprüft, ob messianische Tendenzen auch in LXX-Num 22-24 vorhanden sind, und 
stellt fest, dass keine intendierte Hermeneutik des Übersetzers der Bileam-Erzählung 
nachzuweisen ist. 

Marcus Sigismund (S. 127-152) wendet sich der Catenentextgruppe des Josua- 
buches zu und hebt hervor, dass die Catenen nicht wirklich einen Mischtext bilden, 
sondern eher als eine eklektische, eigenständige Textform betrachtet werden sollen, 
die an der Old Greek des Josuabuches orientierte, theologisch wertvolle, alte Lesarten 
aufweisen. 

Jong-Hoon Kim (S. 153-170) analysiert die Rede und das Gebet Salomos bei der 
Tempeleinweihung in 1Kön 8,1-53//2Chr 5,2-6,42 mit besonderer Berücksichtigung 
der Übersetzungstechniken im antiochenischen Text und der Kaige-Abschnitten, die 
eventuell voneinander abweichen. Er hebt hervor, dass 2Chr G setzt 1Kön G voraus 
und entwirft seine eigene Übersetzung mithilfe einer zur Ausgangssprache treuen, 
aber von 1Kön G abweichenden Übersetzungstechnik. 

Thomas Wagner (S. 171-186) untersucht den religionsgeschichtlichen Ort von 
Ez 1 in seiner masoretischen und LXX-Fassung und kommt zu dem Schluss, dass 
der MT ursprünglicher als die LXX ist. Die LXX-Fassung erfolgte im Kontext der 


248-267). Ferner dies., Theologie der Sprache der Septuaginta. Theologische Zeitschrift 58 
(2002) 315-328. Dies., Theologie der Sprache der Septuaginta im Horizont des Altgriechischen 
Schrifttums und Denkens, Journal for Semitics 18.2 (2009) 434-457 (https: //repository.up.ac.za/ 
handle/2263/13789). 
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frühjüdischen Deutungen der Ezechiel-Vision und weist wichtige hermeneutische 
Charakterzüge auf. 

Martin Meiser (S. 187-217) geht der Frage nach Aktualisierungen, bewusste oder 
unbewusste Bedeutungsverschiebungen des rechten Redens von Gott bei den bibli- 
schen Propheten im Umfeld der LXX und des Judentums in der Zeit des zweiten 
Tempel nach. Er verweist auf spannende terminologische Änderungen in der Chronik 
und kontextbedingte Harmonisierungen in Jesaja und Daniel. 

Heinz-Joseph Fabry (S. 219-237) erwägt eine Zwischenbillanz der Samaritanus- 
Forschung im deutschen und anglelsáchsischen Sprachraum mit einem Seitenblick 
auf sonstiges samaritanisches Erbe als textkritisches Quellenmaterial. Dabei betont er, 
dass insbesondere der Samaritanus des Deuteronomiumbuches als Mittel zur Erschlie- 
Bung der soziologischen, ekklesiologischen und theologischen Realität seiner Träger- 
gemeinde dienen kann. 

Wolfgang Kraus (S. 239-258) fragt nach der eschatologischen Deutung von 
Psalm 102(101 LXX) im Hebräerbrief. Aufgrund von Heb 2,8 versucht er klar zu stellen, 
dass das theologische Grundproblem des Hebräerbriefes nicht die mittelplatonische 
Prägung seiner Adressaten darstellt, sondern „die theologische Verunsicherung“ in der 
Trägergemeinde „wegen der Spannung zwischen der Einsetzung Jesu zur Rechten Gottes 
und der noch immer ausstehenden eschatologischen Vollendung und Durchsetzung in 
dieser Position“ „in ein unerschütterliches Reich“. 

Martin Karrer (S. 259-285) ordnet Cranachs Gemälde von den zehn Geboten und 
den ihm zugrundeliegenden Bibeltext im Vergleich zu Luthers Text und Theologie 
des Kleinen Katechismus in die Text- und Bildgeschichte der humanistischen Renais- 
sance. Cranachs Gemälde weist eine abweichende, humanistisch aktualisierte Reihen- 
folge der Gebote auf, die den Idealen einer Residenzstadt der Renaissance entspricht, 
die Gottesdienst, Eigentum und Sittlichkeit groß achtete. Der Luther-Übersetzungstext, 
ohne die im 2. Jahrzehnt des 16. Jh. zu beobachtenden Sonderimpulse der LXX, steht 
hingegen in engerer Beziehung zu seinem hebräischen Ausgangstext. 

Der Sammelband, der Textkritik und Theologie des Alten Testaments in Gespräch 
bringen will, dürfte nicht zuletzt den wissenschaftlichen Diskurs um die Theologie 
der LXX durch die Frage stimulieren, inwiefern auch die wirkungsgeschichtliche 
bzw. rezeptionsgeschichtliche Eisegese von theologischen Inhalten in die LXX als 
Theologie der LXX angesehen werden könnte. 


EVANGELIA G. DAFNI 

Aristoteles Universität Thessaloniki 

Thessaloniki, Greece 

edafni@past.auth.gr & evangelia.dafni@uni-due.de 
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SUMMARY: IOSCS US DOLLAR ACCOUNT 


BALANCE 6/30/2019 4,257.32 
7/1/19-7/8/20 Credits + 5,734.38 
9,991.70 
9,991.70 
7/1/19-7/8/20 Debits — 4435.72 
5,555.08 

BALANCE 7/8/2020 $ 5,555.98 


SUMMARY: IOSCS CANADIAN DOLLAR ACCOUNT 


BALANCE 6/30/19 2,594.80 
7/1/19-7/7/20 Credits + 3,399.38 
5,994.18 
5,994.18 
7/1/19-7/7/20 Debits — 3,068.20 
2,925.98 
BALANCE 7/8/20 2,925.98 


SUMMARY: NETS ACCOUNT 


BALANCE 6/30/2019 11,845.80 

7/1/19-7/8/2020 Credits + 4,435.72 
16,281.52 
16,281.52 

7/1/19-7/8/2020 Debits — 1,996.00 
14,285.52 


BALANCE 7/8/20 14,285.52 
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IOSCS EURO ACCOUNT 
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31 x € 27,00 (members): € 837,00 
7 x € 18,00 (students and retired members): € 126,00 
Total: € 963,00 


Debit since 01 January 2019: 


Wevers' prize (Bryan Beeckman): € 312,12 (equivalent of $ 350,00 
dd. 22.06.2020) 
Taxes on account (2019): € 0,15 
Total: € 312,27 


Saldo on 31 August 2020: € 811,41 


HANS AUSLOOS 
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